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CLhe Genius of Yeast 


HE sudden death of Julius Fleischmann, in 

the midst of a polo game at Miami Beach, 

Fla., on Feb. 5, removed one of the most 

outstanding figures in American industry. 

The company of which he was president 
was the largest producer of compressed yeast in the 
world, Both in this capacity and as an individual 
personality, he stood unique among the many remark- 
able men who have come from the ranks of America’s 
allied bread industries. 

Although he was not a farmer, Mr. Fleischmann 
unquestionably did more than any other one man to 
enlarge the domestic market for wheat. He was not 
a miller, yet he was America’s greatest flour salesman. 
He was not a baker, nevertheless the baking industry 
regarded him justly as its foremost member. Though 
he was not a scientist, biological chemistry owes him 
a profound debt. 

That he had rare executive ability goes without 
saying. Without efficient management, the company 
of which be was president, and the affairs of which he 
had directed ever since he was 24 years old, could 
hardly have achieved its extraordinary position in 
American industry. But Mr. Fleischmann possessed 
something far rarer and more valuable: 
the gift of broad vision. He saw that 
the prosperity of his own business was 
bound up with the welfare of all the 
bread industries. He was among the first 
to comprehend the essential alliance 
reaching from the wheat field to the 
bread consumer, and he did more than 
any other man to convert that alliance 
from a dream into a reality. 

Mr. Fleischmann possessed unusual 
shrewdness in choosing able men as his 
associates, and this gave him a phenom- 
enally efficient organization with which to 
carry out his plans, and to translate into 
definite action the far-reaching visions 
which identified his name with public and 
industrial service. 

Few words in the English language 
are more perilous than “genius,” but if 
this generation has produced a single 
American in any direct way related to 
the bread industries who can justly be 
called a man of genius, that man was 
Julius Fleischmann. He was the Genius 
of Yeast. 

Mr. Fleischmann was born June 8, 

1872, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the son of 
Charles Fleischmann, who, with Maxi- 
milian Fleischmann, was founder of The 
Fleischmann Co. After attending the 
public schools he entered his father’s 
business, and by the time he was 23 years 
old had become its general manager. 

When he was 28 years old Mr. 
Fleischmann was elected mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, and he was re-elected for a sec- 
ond term. He was given large majori- 
ties over his opponents, and was at the 
time the youngest mayor of any big city 
in the United States. In 1908 he ac- 
cepted the post of park commissioner of 
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Cincinnati, but the enormous growth of his business 
interests compelled his retirement from public office 
in 1912, He had remained a staunch Republican, and 
had been aide-de-camp on the staffs of three gover- 
nors, McKinley, Bushnell and Nash, succeeding his 
father in that post. He was a delegate to the 
Republican national conventions of 1904, 1908 and 
1912. 

Interests and activities of Mr. Fleischmann in Cin- 
cinnati that had a public or semipublic character were 
his part ownership of the Cincinnati National League 
baseball club, which he sold in 1922; his establishment, 
while mayor, of bread lines for the needy in various sec- 
tions of the city, and his support of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, of which he had been president and 
director. This was an endowed school for the develop- 
ment of young musicians, and Mr. Fleischmann’s finan- 
cial and personal aid was one instance of his desire 
to help promising artists. The bread line that he 
started in Cincinnati was very much like the famous 
institution established in New York many years ago 
by Henry Fleischmann, a cousin of his father. 

About 10 years ago Mr. Fleischmann found that he 
could better attend to his affairs by moving to New 


The Late Julius Fleischmann 


Latterly he had resided at the Hotel 
had a large estate at Sands Point, 


York City. 
Plaza, and he 
Ea: 

In addition to holding the presidency of The 
Fleischmann Co., Mr. Fleischmann was also at the 
head of the Fleischmann Malting Co. of Chicago and 
the American Diamalt Co. and Reliance Coal & Coke 
Co., both of Cincinnati. His brother, Major Max 
Fleischmann, is vice president and chief executive offi- 
cer of The Fleischmann Co. 

‘For two generations the large Fleischmann distil- 
lery at Riverside, near Cincinnati, had been a valuable 
family property. Mr. Fleischmann closed the plant in 
July, 1917, and gave each of the 100 employees a life 
pension of $30 a month. 

With polo and horse racing, yachting shared Mr. 
Fleischmann’s sporting enthusiasm. Only a fortnight 
before his death he was re-elected commodore of the 
Port Washington Yacht Club. 
the New York and Atlantic yacht clubs, and his other 
social affiliations included memberships in the Lotos, 
lambs, and Army and Navy clubs of New York City, 
the Cincinnati Country Club, and the Overland Club 
of Pasadena. 


He also belonged to 


He was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
a Shriner, an Elk and a Knight of 
Pythias. 

Mr. Fleischmann had intended to race 
a string of thoroughbreds extensively 
during the coming season under the nom 
de course of the Middle Neck 


Stable, his colors of white with red and 


Farm 


blue cross sashes having been registered 
for life with the jockey club. 

In his stable were 30 horses, most of 
them steeplechasers, and they were in 
the hands of Thomas McGreery at Aiken, 
S. C., where they were being schooled for 
the opening of the cross-country season 
in the East. 

While Mr. Fleischmann had not been 
connected with racing in this country 
for many years, he was at one time very 
active on the turf. He and his father 
raced an extensive stable a generation 
ago, both in Kentucky and on the tracks 
in this state, in charge of Robert Tucker, 
a famous trainer in his time. 

Among the good horses that carried 
the Fleischmann silks was Halma, after- 
ward taken to France by the late Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, where he established 
a great name for himself as a sire. Other 
good winners in their colors were Leh- 
man, Domingo, St. Maxim and _ Irish 
Reel. 

After the death of his father Julius 
Fleischmann continued racing in his own 
name, with Thomas Welch as trainer. 
Their colt, Dr. Eighberg, was second to 
Martimas in the Futurity of 1898. Tod 
Sloan was their chief rider, and many 
notable victories were scored by Blues, 
Bonnibert, Nosey and A fricander. 

Four weeks before his death, Mr. 
Fleischmann went to Miami Beach with 


a large string of ponies. He had au- 
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thorized the erection of a $100,000 winter home on 
the bay front. The first unit, the servant quarters, had 
been completed early in February, and Mr. Fleisch- 
mann spent most of his time there, although his char- 
tered houseboat, the Pastime, was tied up at a dock 
near by. His guests included his cousin, W. M. Fleisch- 
mann, and Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Miller, of New York. 

The polo game in which Mr. Fleischmann was tak- 
ing part at the time of his death was the first in which 
he had engaged since the previous season, when a fall 
from a pony resulted in a broken collar bone. Before 
the contest, in which he played number one position 
on the “Pastimers” team, he appeared to be in the 
best of spirits, and was laughing and joking with 
He had invited several of them to join him 


” 


friends. 
after the game at his new home. 

With Mr. Fleischmann, under the “Pastimers’ 
ors, were J. C. Cooley, Earl Hopping and Arthur 
Cooley. They were opposed by the “Rovers,” made 
up of H. A. Prout, F. Bontecou, and 
Lieutenant P. A. Rhodes and Major L. 
A. Beard, of the Army polo team. At 
the end of the chukker Mr. 
Fleischmann was noticeably wearied, and 
soon after the beginning of the third 
period he dismounted and sat upon the 
grass. His death, which came before 
medical aid could be obtained, was pro- 
nounced to be due to heart disease or 


’ col- 


second 


apoplexy. 

The body was removed to New York, 
where funeral services were held on Feb. 
9, at All Souls’ Unitarian Church. The 
building was crowded to capacity, and 
more than 2,000 were turned away. Rep- 
resentative groups from many organiza- 
tions, of which the deceased was a mem- 
ber, as well as a large number of his 
close personal friends and many 
ployees of his company, were in attend- 


em- 


ance. 

The services were simple. The coffin, 
of bronze, was covered by a blanket of 
white and lavender orchids and the space 
in front of the altar where the casket 
rested was filled with hundreds of other 
floral tributes. 

Following the services the body was 
placed in Mr, Fleischmann’s private car 
at Grand Central Terminal, and taken 
to Cincinnati for burial. Included in the 
funeral party New York were 
Julius Fleischmann, Jr., his sister, Mrs. 
Christian Holmes, and several officials of 
The Fleischmann Co. Interment took 
place on the following day, in the family 
mausoleum in Spring Grove Cemetery, 
Cincinnati, where the bodies of his fa- 
ther and mother and his son Charles are 
buried. 

Honorary bearers were Joseph Wil- 
shire, Daniel P. Woolley, H. J. Kalten- 
bach, P. W. Kaltenbach, P. W. Fleisch- 
mann, T. L. Smith, T. Sedlymayr, A. 
Knight, H. R. Newcomb, F. E. Clarke, 
H. B. Miller and H. A. Oswald, officials 
of The Fleischmann Co; H. M. Freer, vice president 
of The Fleischmann Transportation Co; R. L. Corby, 
director of research of The Fleischmann Co; W. D. 
Phillips and J. D. Wachman, officials of the American 
Diamalt Co; R. R. Kane, general counsel for The 
Fleischmann Co., and J. M. Hutton, S. O. Vanderpoel, 
Irvin Krohn and J. T. Hatfield, personal friends. 

Married twice and twice divorced, Mr. Fleischmann 
is survived by two children by his first marriage, a 
son, Julius Fleischmann, Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. 
H. C. Yeiser, Jr., both of Cincinnati. Another son, 
Charles, died in England in 1917 where he was serving 
with the aviation service. Major Max Fleischmann, a 
brother, is in Africa on a hunting expedition. 

Julius Fleischmann was first married to Miss Lily 
Ackerland, of Cincinnati, who obtained a divorce in 
that city on Jan. 21, 1920. Two days later he was 
married to Mrs. Laura G. Heminway, who had divorced 
Lewis Heminway in 1919. The second Mrs. Fleisch- 
mann obtained a divorce in Paris last July. 

The value of Mr. Fleischmann’s estate is estimated 
at $50,000,000. His will makes his children the prin- 


from 
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cipal heirs. A $200,000 trust fund is established, the 
bequest being made “with the mere suggestion that the 
major portion of it be distributed to charitable or 
educational institutions” in Cincinnati. No provision 
is made for his second wife, the will stating that she 
had been amply provided for. Twenty thousand shares 
of Fleischmann Co. stock are bequeathed to certain 
employees of the company, to be distributed by Major 
Fleischmann, who, with Joseph Wilshire, vice presi- 
dent of the company, was named executor. Major 
Fleischmann receives a $100,000 bequest, and 5,000 
shares of common stock in the company are bequeathed 
to Mr. Wilshire. Nothing is left to Mrs. Fleisch- 
mann’s mother and sister, who have ample means of 
their own. 

Innumerable testimonials of the esteem in which 
Mr. Fleischmann was held by his friends and asso- 
ciates have been showered upon his family and his 


company. Resolutions of sympathy have come from 





Joseph Wilshire, Acting President of The Fleischmann Co. 


practically the entire organized industry. The follow- 


ing is an example: 


“Mr. Frederick A. Clarke, Vice President 

The Fleischmann Co., Webster Building, 

Chicago, Il. 

“Dear Mr. Clarke: Would you please convey to 
your colleagues of The Fleischmann Co., in behalf of 
the officers and members of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, our deep sense of loss in the 
sudden taking away of our dear friend, Julius Fleisch- 
mann. We feel that we have lost a helper whom 
it will be hard to replace. We have known his kindly 
help and guidance during the life of our association, 
the same help and guidance that he has ever extended 
to all individuals and associations within our great 
baking industry. 

“His untimely taking away in the prime of life is 
a loss to all who knew him—to the industry, and to 
our country. Accept our sincerest sympathy. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Retar Baxers’ Association or America.” 
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Tribute to Julius Fleischmann, however, did not 
all wait for his death. He was the recipient of man 
a testimonial while he was living, among which the 
following, presented to him by the Tri-State Master 
Bakers’ Association in 1914, is typical: 


“I would be friend to all the foe—the friendless. 
I would be giving and forget the gift. 
I would be humble for I know my weakness, 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 


“The above lines should have been penned first by) 
you. The thought, the sentiment, the feeling is so 
fitting. Your ways are democratic, your motives pure, 
and your charity sweet. Your friends are numbered 
by the thousands; a foe is yet to be found. There ar: 
no angry knocks at the door of your conscience. Your 
sympathetic soul inspires hope in all with whom you 
come in contact. To lend humanity a helping han: 
has ever been your mission. We understand you, 
Julius, and you understand us. These 
are not empty, meaningless words ani! 
sentences. We intend them to convey to 
you, though perhaps in a feeble manner, 
that which lies in our bosoms to say, 
namely, that we are not unmindful o 
your many efforts in our behalf.” 

Joseph Wilshire, who during the vari- 
ous absences of Mr. Fleischmann acte:! 
as head of the company and held th 
office of vice president, has been elected 
acting president. He will continue i) 
this office during the remainder of the 
unexpired term of Mr. Fleischmann, anc 
at the annual meeting to be held March 
10, in all probability he will be elected 
president. He entered the employ of 
the company at the age of 18 as a yeast 
packer, at a very small salary, and pro- 
gressed to his present position through 
sheer business ability. 

Mr. Wilshire, who was 45 in Decem- 
ber, was born in Cincinnati, and left 
school at the age of 15. He had worked 
as a collector for his father’s ice com- 
pany, but was “laid off’ by his father 
because business was slow during schoo! 
months and his father wanted him to go 
to college. 

After about a year spent as an ap- 
prentice in a machine shop, Mr. Wilshire 
became so interested in the business of 
a young man he met through their mu- 
tual interest in horseback riding that 
this friend, Julius Fleischmann, told his 
division manager to give Wilshire a 
job. 

His admiration and regard for the 
head of the company increased as time 
went on and he saw the business expand 
from a copartnership composed of young 
Fleischmann, his mother and other mem- 
bers of the family, to a corporation with 
a capital of $6,000,000 in 1905. This later 
was increased by $1,500,000. In 1923 the 
company made a gross profit of $26,035,- 
074 from net sales of $41,232,782. 

After several years in the shipping department of 
the company, Mr. Wilshire became a salesman at the 
Cincinnati agency, later becoming purchasing agent 
and in turn supervisor of agencies in the company’s 
western division. From 1905 to 1907 he was general 
sales agent in Mexico. 

Recalled to become assistant manager of the west- 
ern division, he subsequently was made its general 
manager. In 1919 he was made a vice president and 
came from the offices of the western division in Chicago 
in 1920 as assistant to Mr. Fleischmann in the New 
York office. 

In his boyhood Mr. Wilshire often played truant 
to follow fire engines, and has never lost his interest 
in that hobby. For two years he was the mayor’s fire 
department inspector in Cincinnati, and was largely 
responsible for the motorization of the department. 

Mr. Wilshire lives in Greenwich, Conn., and is a 
member of the Queen City, Cincinnati Riding and 
Cincinnati Country clubs, the Cincinnati Gymnasium, 
the Round Hill Country Club of Greenwich and the 
Byrum River Beagle Club. 
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A NEW VISION 
Fo’ years the milling industry has accepted the 
delusion that home baking is a dying art. It has 
ined the decline of the family trade, and has as- 


ied that the distribution of flour to the consumer 


rT 


; virtually passed into the hands of the baker. 

Now, for the first time, a really thorough market 
rvey, made by the Bureau of the Census, reveals the 
ie facts. In 1923 two barrels of flour were sold to 

the housewife for every barrel sold to the baker, in- 

cluding the biscuit and cracker manufacturers. Home 
king, instead of being at the point of extinction, is 
ctually accounting for two thirds of the nation’s 
our consumption. 

On this basis the milling industry can go forward 
ith a wholly new vision of its opportunities. Admit- 
‘dly the bakery trade has brought relatively small 
rofits to the miller; there is no reason why he should 

make himself a slave to this trade unless he so elects. 
fhe baker controls, not three fourths of the miller’s 
iarket, but one third of it. There is ample business 
wwailable for any miller who may choose not to sell 
i. single barrel of his flour on the baker’s terms. 
Millers and bakers must and will work together for 
an increase in the consumption of flour, and specifically 
of bakery products. The alliance between the two in- 
dustries will in many ways become closer than ever. 
But in the light of the now known facts, it will be a 
real alliance, not a surrender to assumed domination. 
The miller will be eager to be the baker’s friend and 
ally, but he will no longer be afraid of him. 
The miller has assumed that his destinies lay 
largely in the hands of the baker. He now knows that 
his future rests in nobody’s hands but his own. 





SOME WHEAT APPROXIMATIONS 
= 1923, of the United States total wheat crop, 213 
million bushels were spring and 572 million bushels 
winter wheat. Broadly assuming that all spring wheat 
was hard, and deducting from the winter wheat pro- 
duction and adding to the hard wheat column 185 
million bushels of hard winter grown in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, the apparent production of 
hard wheat was 398 million bushels and of soft wheat 
388 million. The factors of uncertainty in states pro- 

ducing both varieties will presumably balance. 

The same approximations applied to the 1922 wheat 
crop indicate a total hard wheat harvest in that year 
of 546 million bushels and of soft wheat 322 million. 
Averaging these two-year figures to obtain the ap- 
parent distribution of the 1923 calendar year wheat 
supply, a proportion of 57 per cent hard wheat and 
43 per cent soft wheat is suggested. The relationship 
between the hard and soft wheat ground for domestic 
consumption undoubtedly is materially changed by the 
98 million bushels exported as wheat in 1923. The 
preponderance of hard wheat in the exports would 
undoubtedly make the domestic balance approximately 
even. 

According to the census, 113 million barrels of 
flour were produced in merchant mills in 1923. In- 
creasing this figure to 100 per cent to allow for the 
estimated output of smaller mills, the total becomes 
about 120 million barrels, of which approximately 15 
million were exported. It is a fair assumption that 
10 million barrels of this were hard wheat flour, the 
remainder being from soft winter wheat. 

All of which suggests that, with the wheat available 
for grinding approximately evenly divided between 
hard and soft varieties, the production of hard and 
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soft wheat flours was in approximately equal propor- 
tions, each about 60 million barrels. The hard wheat 
flour might reach 70 million. The larger exports of 
hard wheat products would account for a reduction to 
something like 50 to 60 million barrels in the domestic 
consumption of that type of flour. 

Considering the great amount of hard spring and 
hard winter wheat flour admittedly used by the family 
trade, there is much in these approximations to bear 
out the census estimate of 30 million barrels of flour 
used hy bread bakers. 


FURTHER APPROXIMATE FIGURES 
N THE 1922-23 crop year, the mills of the North- 

west, including Montana, produced approximately 
30 million barrels of flour; in the southwestern milling 
district, including Kansas City, the output was. 27 
million barrels, making a total of 57 million barrels 
of flour produced in the principal hard wheat milling 
districts. With the addition to this of all or an ap- 
proximate part of the flour produced at Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New York and other mill- 
ing centers where hard wheat is ground, the figure is 
increased to 70 million barrels. 

This total production includes a substantial amount 
ground and shipped for export, so that the net amount 
of hard wheat flour remaining for domestic consump- 
tion would not much exceéd 60 million barrels. When 
it is considered that these groups include a majority 
of the mills possessing widely known flour brands and 
highly developed family trade distribution, it is ap- 
parent that the amount of their product going to 
bakers cannot well represent more than half of their 
total production, or 30 million barrels. 

Without a doubt, the census report, based on re- 
turns from more than eighteen thousand bakers and 
about five thousand flour mills, is more dependable 
than these loosely approximated figures. Yet, so great 
is the discrepancy between the census report on baking 
and the long accepted view of the extent and growth 
of that industry that it is interesting to use such trade 
data as is available in estimating the production and 
distribution of bakery flour supplies. 

To a considerable extent these estimates bear out 
the startling figures of the census, and indicate not 
only that the baking industry still has a wide field for 
expansion, but that, contrary to the assumption of 
many millers, the family trade is still the major fac- 
tor in flour consumption. The situation should act as 
a spur to both industries. Both avenues of flour con- 
sumption are broad, and there is room to develop both 
without conflict of interest. 





TO RESTRICT INQUISITION 
NDER two measures pending in Congress, one in 
a clause in the independent offices appropriation 
bill and the other in the form of a bill introduced 
simultaneously by Senator Wadsworth, of New York, 


_.and Representative Williams, of Michigan, there is a 


prospect that the Federal Trade Commission, now 
widely looked upon as an irresponsible agency of the 
government principally engaged in interference with 
business, will be restored to the field of usefulness 
which was the original purpose of its establishment. 

The clause in the appropriation bill is a simple one, 
requiring merely that industrial investigations under- 
taken by the commission must be on the authority of 
both houses of Congress. Heretofore, a resolution by 
one branch has been sufficient to set the machinery of 
the commission in motion and insure months of prying 
activity to satisfy the spleen of some disgruntled poli- 
tician, who may, meanwhile, have forgotten all about 
it. The La Follette investigation of milling to find 
the “flour trust” is an instance of this type. Requiring 
approval by both branches of Congress will reasonably 
assure that such investigations, when ordered, will have 
some semblance of serving a useful purpose. 

The Wadsworth-Williams bill is based on equally 
sound sense. Under the present practice of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, any concern which may be 
even mildly suspected of “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” may be and frequently is convicted before the 
public practically without a hearing. Complaint, cita- 
tion and newspaper head lines have every damaging 
effect of a verdict of guilty, while the subsequent proof 
of lack of intentional wrongdoing has no news value 
and naturally does not become known to the public. 
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Under the proposed amendment to section 5 of the 
act, there will be substituted for the outrageous in- 
justice of this procedure a requirement that when the 
commission believes that an enterprise is engaged in 
unfair competition it must give the suspect informal 
notice, the right to present his side of the case and, 
if his methods are improper, opportunity to correct 
them. In the event that this procedure is ineffective, 
the right to begin formal proceedings remains with the 
commission. Under no circumstances may public notice 
of the name of the respondent be given in informal 
proceedings, nor in formal proceedings unless a cease 
and desist order shall finally be issued. 

As is evident from this brief summary, the whole 
purpose of the amendment is to insure against the 
conviction without trial which now characterizes Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaints as they are inter- 
preted by the public.. There is no actual restriction of 
the final authority of the commission, but instead a 
manifest intent to restore it to its original purpose as a 
“constructive and helpful” friend to legitimate com- 
merce. Its wide departure from this province has 
doubtless been about equally due to procedure and per- 
sonnel. Both can and must be corrected if the public 
interest is to be served. 


CANADA’S WHEAT FUTURE 

N THE Canadian department of this issue comment 

is made on the probable beneficial effect on Cana- 
dian agriculture and especially the further settlement 
of western provinces, if the United States adopts a 
policy of discouraging wheat growing beyond bare 
home requirements. Such a policy, as Mr. Bailey 
suggests, doubtless would be heartily applauded by our 
friends across the border. 

It will be well, however, for Canada to proceed 
with the development of her western lands without 
placing too great confidence in the results of official 
discouragement of wheat growing in this country. 
Policies of government do not count for much in in- 
fluencing the United States farmer in what he chooses 
to grow in his fields. When wheat is high in price 
he will grow it for the money return; when the price 
has declined he will continue to grow it because his 
land is adapted to it, because it is a lazy man’s crop, 
and because its production against the world’s price 
fluctuations gives him a better chance to abuse the 
government than anything else he can do. 

There may be times when political effort to discour- 
age wheat: growing for an interval has some small 
justification. But the adoption of a fixed policy of 
producing wheat only to the extent of domestic con- 
sumption would, in spite of its indorsement by many 
wise men, not only be economic suicide but defiance 
of God’s will. The world needs wheat above every 
other food, and the measure of its need in any one 
year cannot be foretold. The experience of the present 
season demonstrates that, with no restriction on wheat 
production in any country, there comes a time when 
the total production is short of the bare require- 
ments. Had the United States at last year’s seeding 
time had a policy of limited wheat production, and 
had that policy been effective in reducing the crop by 
twenty-five per cent, there would now be millions more 
hungry in the world. 

Last year, in spite of a plenitude of all competing 
food crops, the wheat consuming world required all 
of the greatest harvest ever known. This year, with 
a falling off in production resulting from wholly nat- 
ural causes, prices already have been forced so high 
as to constitute an unprepared-for burden to weaker 
nations and poorer peoples. Is it possible, in face of 
these conditions, for any country where wheat can be 
grown to adopt a selfish policy of “I will feed mine 
own”? 

Canada should and will go forward with the de- 
velopment of her vast western treasure house of wheat 
growing lands. As in the pioneering of all new fields, 
there will be thin years and fat years. But, mean- 
while, the world’s wheat hunger grows, and in the 
decades to come Canadian fields will bear a greater 
and greater responsibility for providing against the 
never ending cry for bread. No short-sighted policy 
of the United States can be counted on; but the need 
for wheat and yet more wheat the world over is as 
certain as the recurrence of the sun and rain which 
insure its growth. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
Feb. 21 Feb. 14 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...225,805 237,257 232,668 267,955 





Bt, POU wcccces 9,388 11,165 12,436 12,955 
Duluth-Superior 16,775 16,880 16,395 16,526 
Milwaukee ..... 7,250 7,000 3,800 800 
Totals ....... 259,218 272,302 265,199 298,235 

5 


Outside mills*..176,793 233,862 230,223 176,185 





Ag’ gate sprg. .436,011 506,164 495,422 474,420 





St. Louis ...... 24,100 27,600 31,100 30,400 
St. Loulist ..... 41,900 46,800 47,600 36,200 
Buffalo ........182,223 162,340 122,649 124,053 
Chicago . 35,000 38,000 38,000 21,000 


Kansas City.... 88,115 114,093 101,190 84,230 
Kansas Cityt...339,514 366,802 299,458 258,645 


CRE, ccc cess 21,301 22,842 22,867 21,876 
St. Joseph ..... 31,222 40,683 25,981 16,539 
EE Waa hie ao oa 26,950 30,178 21,183 22,430 


WHORER «cccces 37,504 36,463 35,630 30,493 
0 eee 29,300 38,500 35,000 34,750 
Toledof ....... 79,434 95,683 85,913 87,145 
Indianapolis ... 10,201 9,565 12,735 
Nashville*® .... ....-. 102,107 126,679 87,120 
Portland, Oreg.. 29,362 28,474 44,065 32,350 
Seattle ........ 23,300 28,742 32,368 26,075 
l,l ee 1 26 15,944 38,455 38,376 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 16 Feb, 17 


Feb, 21 Feb. 14 1924 1923 

Minneapolis o & 42 40 47 
FS eee 43 61 50 55 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 46 44 45 
Milwaukee ........ 60 59 32 5 
Outside milis*® .... 55 58 57 44 
Average spring... 46 49 47 46 
Bt. BUD cccccvces 37 43 49 60 
ST” ee 48 54 55 47 
DE Setcaceasee UO 68 74 756 
SD sa caee cones 88 95 95 62 
memes CHE .ccccs 59 76 67 63 
Kansas City? ..... 61 66 59 49 
SPE wb cccncouse 77 83 90 92 
St. Joseph ........ 65 85 54 35 
rn cae ae 65 63 50 
a errr 57 55 55 47 
EY “00-0 6.0.8.4 486 61 80 77 72 
.. PET Terr 6 70 73 54 
Indianapolis ..... 55 50 48 56 
Nashville** ....... ee 75 57 47 
Portland, Oregon... 47 45 71 56 
CUNGEOD vice sevesen 44 54 61 49 
. | eee 31 28 67 67 
TOtAlS wecccccces 58 64 65 57 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





SHORT COURSE IN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR TESTING ANNOUNCED 


A short course in wheat and flour test- 
ing for millers, bakers, flour salesmen, 
and allied interests will be offered by the 
department of milling industry of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, April 
6 to May 2, 1925. It is a course designed 
to meet the needs of persons who desire 
to take a few weeks in which to secure 
intense, practical training in their field. 

The following work is offered: practice 
in experimental and commercial milling; 
practice in making baking tests; practice 
in making essential chemical determina- 
tions, such as absorption, gluten, ash, 
moisture, acidity and protein. The stu- 
dent may concentrate upon those labora- 
tory exercises in which he is most inter- 
ested. <A course of lectures is given on 
the factors which determine or influence 
quality in wheat and flour. 

The college has an experimental mill 
and a commercial mill of six double 
stand 7x14-in rolls with other necessary 
machinery. The well equipped baking 
and chemical laboratories used for col- 
lege courses are available to short course 
students. 

A registration fee of $2.50 and a lab- 
oratory fee of $10 are the only college 
charges. 





GROWTH IN HAITIAN TRADE 

New Orteans, La.—tThe activities of 
flour millers in developing business in 
Haiti has resulted in raising the rank 
of the Haitian consul here to a con- 
sulate-general, according to Thomas A. 
Vilmenay. Mr. Vilmenay came to New 
Orleans 14 months ago as Haitian consul. 
Trade between this port and Haiti was 
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lagging at that time. He was instru- 
mental in putting three boats in the New 
Orleans-Haitian service where there had 
been but one. Mr. Vilmenay now has 
jurisdiction over the entire Mississippi 
valley since his promotion. He was re- 
cently elected secretary of the New Or- 
leans consular corps. Flour shipments 
are said to exceed 10,000 bags per month 
out of this port for Haiti. 
R. A. Suruivan. 





BREAD HIGHER IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Eno., Feb. 4.—The price of 
the 4-lb loaf in London was raised from 
10d to 11d on Feb. 2 (approximately 51%c 
Ib). This rise was fully justified in view 
of the present price of flour, which works 
out on an average of 58s 6d per sack of 
280 lbs. The bakers work on a basis of 
obtaining 92 loaves from a sack of flour, 
so that the flour alone works out at 7d 
per loaf. Only during the war has the 
loaf ever reached this high price, and 
the public is being prepared gently for a 
possible advance to Is. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





INCREASE IN INDIAN ACREAGE 

The first estimate of wheat acreage in 
India received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Indian 
department of statistics brings the total 
of 11 countries reported to date up to 
109,445,000 acres, against 105,703,000 for 
the same countries last year, an increase 
of 3,742,000 acres, or 3.5 per cent. The 
Indian acreage at this time is given as 
31,646,000 acres, an increase of nearly 5 





per cent over the 30,203,000 acres report- 
ed at the same time last year and about 
1.5 per cent above the final estimate of 
31,178,000 acres. 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, Feb. 24, were 
as follows: Cairo, Ill., $5.90; St. Louis, 
$5.85; Little Rock, Ark., $6.05; Memphis, 
$5.70; New Orleans, $5.90; Louisiana 
(group 1), $6.25; Kansas City, Mo., $5.70. 








GROWTH OF NEW ORLEANS TRADE 

New Orteans, La.—Commander Walsh, 
of the dock board, told members of the 
traffic club at a recent meeting that this 
port had experienced an almost continu- 
ous growth in ship tonnage and cargo 
values in the past 10 years, and that it 
had just completed the greatest four 
months in its history. Flour and grain 
played a very important part in making 
this record. . A. Suruivan. 





ITALIAN WHEAT AREA INCREASED 

The area sown to wheat in Italy for 
the 1925 harvest is estimated to be 11,- 
664,000 acres, the largest in the past four 
years, according to a cable from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The final report of 
wheat acreage last year is 11,281,000 
acres, the preceding year 11,554,000, and 
for the 1921 harvest 11,489,000. Prac- 
tically the total wheat crop of Italy is 
fall sown. 
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VAL REAR R ARERR A REA ERR RR EERE RRA RE ARES EEE) 


Lonvon, Enc., Feb. 24.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market continues firm, with 
practically no demand. Resellers offer 
at low prices, but do not attract buyers. 
Mills offer Canadian top patents at 60s 
3d@61s 3d ($10.04@10.20 bbl), c.i.f., ex- 
ports at 58s 3d ($9.70 bbl) and Minne- 
sota patents at 55s 9d ($9.29 bbl) up- 
ward. Kansas top patents are 57s ($9.50 
bbl) and Kansas exports 53s 6d ($8.91 
bbl), but the latter are considered worth 
only 52s ($8.66 bbl), at which some sales 
are made. Australians are a slow sale 
at 51s ($8.50 bbl), March shipment, and 
50s ($8.33 bbl), April. Home milled 
straight run is selling equal to 52s 6d 
($8.75 bbl), c.i.f. 





C. F. G. RatKes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb May July May Jul; 
BBessves 185 155% 177% 176! 
BBs ccice 185% 155% 177% 176}; 
cae 185% 154 177 175 
tk ese 186% 156% 17 177 
BB. cece Holiday 
eer 187% 156% 177 
City St. Louis 
July May July 
145% 183% 15 
145% 184 1525 
144% 183% 161} 
146 184% 162% 
BEsccves oliday 
arr 177 146% 153% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
| ae 196% 191% 185% 187 
B@cccvecs 196% 190% 187% 185% 
BO. ccece 195% 189 185% 184% 
Bhscosce 196% 189% 186% 183% 
SB cscce 198 190% Holiday 
BE. caves 197% 190% 86% 184% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. May Jul May July 
| ee 130% 131% 120% 122% 
+! Frere 130% 131% 121% 125% 
BPs svece 128% 130% 120% 122% 
Bbescess 129% 130% 119% 122 
C—O oliday 
Be ssons 129% 30% 120% 122% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
BB. ccwse 545% 55% 49% 51% 
BD. cece 54% 55% 49% 51 
BOscvoes 52% 54 47% 49% 
Dee <aes 53 54% 48% 50 
Decesese Holiday 
| ar 53% 54% 48% 50% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
arr 159% 135% 149 132 
| Pere 161% 137% 149% 133% 
are 159% 135% 149% 132 
eee 160% 136 150% 132% 
eee Holiday 
Baccves 161% 136 151% 134 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb Feb. May ‘eb. May 
BB cocce 301 303 298% 301 
19.2008 300 301 297 299 
Se 300 301% 296% 299% 
Shc evece 300 02 298% 299% 
BP eseses Holiday 
Besesece 302 0 301% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


March May 
Ds OP wade es eeunrsen ee 14s 0d 138s 8%d 
3 ae ee ee 14s 5d 14s 1%d 
Bs BP cesedevnsevsecs 14s 6%d 148 2%d 
Bs DE eves cesveesnesn 14s 6d 14s 3%d 
> 2 i 6a akeek is eas ee 14s 6%d 148 4%d 
fg rere rrr l4s 8%d 14s 5%d 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Feb. 7, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


TAR. 418 wncccccccece 2,495 2,256 2,247 
SOM, WET ccccccccces 2,653 2,247 2,247 
SOM, BOBS ccccccccces 2,570 2,565 2,247 
Jan. 26-31 ..........- 2,862 2,669 2,336 
WS BOE secccceccctce 2,729 2,450 2,492 
Me Be Cowccecscs 86,479 83,497 86,836 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 7, 

bbls— 
TRMPOTOD ccccccccccecs 9,746 11,450- 9,517 
PE ere ee 124 318 
Wheat, July 1-Feb. 7, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .654,000 563,000 602,000 
rere: 154,100 61,900 122,300 
COONS cocccsccescee 3,330 18,400 13,550 
Ground by mills...... 397,800 384,096 390,771 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 7, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 78,143 69,641 51,282 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 97,987 130,163 99,369 
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WHEAT IMPORT CONSIDERED 
BY SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


Barcerona, Spain.—The price of 
wheat in Spain has followed the upward 
movement in the world market, and this 
has brought about renewed agitation for 
importation of foreign wheat, When the 
government, shortly after the World 
War, prohibited imports of wheat as a 
means of keeping prices as near as pos- 
sible to the high mark set during the 
European conflict, it was specified that 
imports should not be permitted until 
the price of domestic wheat rose above 
$1.80 bu. 

This concession was made in the gov- 
ernment’s effort to steer a safe middle 
course between producer and consumer. 
The farmer had been doing well during 
the war, when there was a rich market 
for all the grain he could produce. He 
refused to submit peacefully to a return 
to pre-war prices, and was too strong 
politically to be disregarded by the gov- 
emmment, which committed itself to a 
policy of doing everything possible in 
the farmer’s interest. 

Under the influence of the world mar- 
ket, combined with a growing belief that 
the domestic crop of Spain in 1924 was 
insufficient for home needs, Spanish 
wheat prices recently exceeded not only 
$1.80 bu, but went over the $2 mark. 
The government therefore began think- 
ing of some means of bringing in for- 
eign wheat, in order to make good its 
pledge to the consumer. 

The situation, however, is far different 
from anything anticipated by the gov- 
ernment. To import foreign wheat at 
recent, or even present, prices would 
hardly tend to lower domestic prices. 
lhe objection has been raised in Spain, 
on the contrary, that importation of for- 
eign wheat under present circumstances, 
would only serve to raise domestic prices 
to a still higher level. This was the plea 
of the millers of Valladolid in a recent 
memorial to the government. 

There are still two opinions as to the 
amount of wheat available in Spain, 
though the general notion now is that 
there is a definite scarcity. The 1924 
crop was a poor one, and the carry-over 
from the previous year is an unknown 
quantity. 

Millers are scrutinizing closely the sit- 
uation of wheat supplies, and seem to be 
in favor, if the embargo against foreign 
grain is to be revised, of prohibiting the 
importation only of such foreign wheats 
as are not similar to those produced in 
Spain, and in the smallest quantities pos- 
sible. There are those, however, who 
speak urgently in favor of permitting un- 
restricted importation of Manitoba and 
hard winter wheats, which have such a 
reputation in this country for strength. 

Fepertco Monracup CasTELLAno. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN AUSTRIA 

A consular report states that American 
wheat flour has the quality of “rising” 
far more rapidly than European, and by 
the same virtue lends itself more readily 
to baking of light breads and cakes. In 
Austria this quality has had a particular 
significance, since night work in the bak- 
eries has been made illegal. Under these 
conditions, a baker who uses domestic 
flour is obliged to start making up his 
dough at 1 o’clock in the morning in or- 
der to have his breakfast rolls and bread 
on the street in time. Using American 
flour, he can start his mixing at 5 in- 
stead of 1 am. American flour is con- 
sequently extensively used alone or mixed 
with other flours by the bakeries in spite 
of its higher cost. 

“On the other hand,” states the consul, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A moderate amount of business to cover current requirements is reported 
by the mills in most sections of the country, but very little is being done for 


forward shipment, as buyers are still af aid of the wheat market. Since the 
low point reached on Feb. 11, wheat has been materially firmer, with a net gain 
to Feb. 24, measured by Chicago May, of 6%c. Tuesday’s closing price was 
20%4c below the high point reached Jan. 28. A renewed activity in the foreign 
demand for wheat has been distinctly encouraging, but the recent decline was 
so startling that flour buyers in general show no great confidence. 

Winnipeg remains far above any of the United States markets, the closing 
Winnipeg price for May wheat on Feb. 24 being 10%c over Chicago. Minne- 
apolis May on the same date closed 8%4c under Chicago, and Kansas City May 
105gc under, while St. Louis May was only 1%c under the Chicago level. 

Flour prices have advanced slightly over those of a week ago, partly be- 
cause of the gain in wheat and partly ——— the continued weakness of mill- 
feed. Quotations, however, show a considerably wider range, indicating that 
some of the mills which heretofore have been holding their prices firmly are be- 
ginning to make price concessions in order to stir up a little extra business. 

Millfeed continues dull and on the whole weak, though the market on Feb. 
24 showed a slight improvement in demand over that of the week end, with a 
small advance in average prices. 

Export demand for flour is moderate, as importers have not yet recovered 
from the disconcerting effects of the recent drop in wheat prices. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION SLACKENING = 


The rate of flour mill operation continues to be reduced, and production is 
now just about average for this period of the year, in marked contrast to the ac- 
tivity of a few weeks ago. For the week of Feb. 15-21 the spring wheat mills 
of the Northwest reported a flour output representing 46 per cent of capacity, a 
drop of 3 points from the week before. The hard winter wheat mills of the 
Southwest reported a 60 per cent output, a decrease of 9 points, while the 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills dropped 14 points, the reported 
output being 56 per cent of capacity. : 

The Buffalo mills showed a gain for the week, on heavier export grinding, 
their production advancing 9 points, to 77 per cent. The soft winter wheat 
mills of the Southeast continue to run far ahead of their usual rate at this sea- 
son, with production around 75 per cent of capacity. In the St. Louis district 
flour production decreased 6 points, to 45 per cent of capacity. The north Pa- 
cific Coast mills, handicapped by a continued lack of export business, reported 
a 41 per cent flour output, a drop of 1 point from the previous week. 

Compared with the corresponding week in 1924, last week’s rate of flour pro- 
duction was substantially the same in the Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo. Among the soft winter wheat mills, those in central states territory showed 
a decrease this year compared with last, almost exactly counterbalanced by the 
increased production in the Southeast. Flour production in the St. Louis dis- 
trict was about 8 points less than a year ago, and the north Pacific Coast 





showed a decline of about 25 points from last year’s figure. 








“housewives cling to local flours by rea- 
sons of economy and for lack of famil- 
iarity with the virtues of the American 
product. It will become necessary to 
educate the public to home uses if Amer- 
ican flour is to hold its present market 
after the night work in the bakeries has 
been resumed. It is reported that, so 
far, only a few American mills have felt 
the expenditure for advertising and 
propaganda to be warranted.” 





ALLIS-CHALMERS BULLETIN 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has issued a revision of its 
bulletin dealing with the subject of the 
Allis perfection sifter. The bulletin is 
numbered 1224 A. It presents in an at- 
tractive manner the virtues of the ap- 
pliance to which it is devoted. 





ASKS MILL RECEIVERSHIP 

Batrimore, Mp.—Lewis Blaustein, of 
the Atlantic Flour Mills Corporation, this 
city, has filed ‘a bill of complaint in the 
circuit court of Baltimore, asking that a 
receiver be appointed for the corporation. 
Mr. Blaustein claims in the bill that the 
concern is entirely solvent, and alleges 
that irreconcilable differences have arisen 
between himself and Nathan Gittlesohn, 
each of whom owns and controls an equal 
number of shares in the corporation. The 
bill also asks that the corporation be 


dissolved. The court has signed an or- 

der requiring cause to be shown by March 

7 why a receiver should not be appointed. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





HIGHER EXTRACTION IN SPAIN 

Barcetona, Sparn.—The central bu- 
reau of supplies recently fixed standards 
of extraction for flour millers in this 
country. They vary according to the 
types of wheat used, being fixed at 73 
per cent for those of the province of 
Burgos and 84 per cent for wheats grown 
in Granada. The average for the entire 
country is stated by the bureau to be 
77.5 per cent, which is considerably high- 
er than the general extraction now prac- 
ticed by Spanish millers. 

Fepertco Montacup CasteLLano. 





WHEAT PRICES IN FRANCE 
According to a report from Paris, the 
rising wheat prices and the crop de- 
ficiency still uncovered, amounting to 22,- 
000,000 bus, has caused the government 
to request authority to undertake exten- 
sive wheat control. 





France imported 109,320 tons barley 
(1 ton equals 45.93 bus) during the first 
10 months of 1924, or more than twice as 
much as during 1923 and 1922. Of this 
amount Morocco, Algeria and Tunis sup- 
plied 103,000 tons. 


747 


SERIOUS WHEAT SITUATION 
DEVELOPING IN.ROUMANIA 


Bucuarest, Roumantia, Jan. 31.—The 
advisory wheat commission, which re- 
cently inquired from all prefects of de- 
partments their requirements of wheat, 
has announced its intention of seizing 
stocks of wheat which farmers refuse 
to sell at the price fixed by it, $1.28 bu. 
This step would appear to be very nec- 
essary, as delegates of the commission, 
who have just returned from the wheat 
growing districts, announce that they are 
unable to obtain a single bushel at the 
price fixed. 

For the last three days there have 
been no arrivals of wheat in Bucharest, 
and stocks are only sufficient to last un- 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


Week ending—, 
Feb, 14 Feb. 7 Feb. 14, 1925 
coas 237,000 
Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


July 1, 1924, to 


bushels: 

o—Week ending—, July 1, 1924, to 
Feb, 14 Feb. 7 Feb. 14, 1925 
27,000 13,000 3,481,000 











til Feb. 10. Fortunately, the army has 
sufficient to last until May. 

The substitution of corn meal, on one 
day per week, is proposed, and will 
probably take place shortly. 

The millers of Bucharest have mean- 
while petitioned the government to per- 
mit the import of wheat and to fix the 
price of both wheat and flour propor- 
tionate to that existing in the world 
market. 

Winter seeding is considerably small- 
er, the number of acres for 1924 being 
6,000,000, against 7,860,000 in 1923. This 
decrease is divided among the various 
grains as follows: 675,000 acres wheat, 
119,000 rye, 65,000 barley. 

The continuous drouth has seriously 
damaged the winter crop and added to 
the present dismal outlook for the wheat 
supplies of the country. 

Wrapimir V. MENDL. 





TRADEMARK RIGHTS 


In a case lately before the United 
States circuit court of appeals, seventh 
circuit (2 Fed. 2d Ser. 237), that court 
followed a well-established rule of law 
in holding that, generally, “a trademark 
in and of itself, and apart from any 
business or product to which it is ap- 
purtenant, is not a subject of convey- 
ance, and that the conveyance of good- 
will of a business in connection with the 
business itself will carry with it trade 
names under which the business is car- 
ried on, and marks whereby its product 
is known.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





CORN IMPORTING COUNTRIES 

The United Kingdom is the most im- 
portant importer of corn. Imports dur- 
ing the past two years averaged between 
65,000,000 and 70,000,000 bus. The Neth- 
erlands is second in importance, with 
imports averaging about 30,000,000 bus. 
Germany, France, Italy, Denmark and 
Belgium also import heavily. 








Flour quotations, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 24. 


Quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring first patent .................. Lepenes 
Spring standard patert..................0: 
Ee Gineeks cy va vunnse decrees 


Hard winter short patent.................+. 
Hard winter DT BDAbGe04660600600-0%0006 
Hard winter first clear................--0+5 


Soft winter short patent.................... 
Soft winter straight ................seese0- 
Soft winter first clear..................000.0: 


Pe ees cc cee sccbetcbssacesés 
TPO BS UNG coc cscccccseceecccecieee 


Family patent 
Seattle ....... $10.70@11.00 (49's) 
San Francisco. .....@10.70 


*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.10@ 9.70 $10.00@10.50 aS ae $9.35@ 9.85 $9.75 @10.35 $9.65@ 9.90 $10.45@10.70 $10.85@11.00 $9.75 @10.00 $9.75 @10.75 
8.80@ 9.40 9.75@10.00 ete ees be 9.00@ 9.35 9.25@ 9.85 9.15@ 9.40 9.70@ 10.20 9.50@10.85 9.50@ 9.75 wre, mire 
8.00@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.70 ee ee 7.85@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.30 eccoMecoe 9.25@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.65 coce@eocs ~ wer 
8.75@ 9.30 Pe 9.00@ 9.75 8.95@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.95 9.40@ 9.65 10.10 @ 10.60 9.50@10.10 9.50@ 9.90 8.75@ 9.75 
8.30@ 8.75 - re 8.20@ 8.85 8.50@ 8.85 8.75@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.15 9.60@ 10.10 coceQoess 9.15@ 9.50 Aer 
7.50@ 8.00 - Pe 7.35@ 7.75 7.35@ 7.70 8.50@ 8.95 me Fae eS Py — 2 pe S ene id 
9.10@ 9.70 oe®. -@. 9.35@ 9.80 7. Jerr 9.00@ 9.25 9.25@ 10.00 9.50@10.25 9.40@ 9.80 10.75 @11.25 
8.50@ 8.90 --@. --@.. 8.90@ 9.30 9.15@ 9.50 *8.50@ 8.75 *9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.40 9.50@ 9.75 
7.90@ 8.30 --@. Be. 7.75@ 8.30 00 eeoes cove @eoes séve@ ovas 8.25@ 8.65 wre. Leet 8.50@ 9.00 
8.00@ 8.30 8.10@ 8.30 -@.. o @..6. 8.25@ 8.80 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 Tir, sree cove -cocs 
7.80@ 8.10 6.90@ 7.00 occas @. coe @e 7.15@ 7.40 060s cote 8.50@ 8.70 cases co coco @® ween 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard paten 
$7.75@ 8.20 (49's) $7.75@8.20 (49's) voce @ cee $9.90@ 10.40 $9.40@ 9.70 
9.75 @10.00 ‘sc 9.40@9.60 10.40@ 10.90 9,80@10.20 
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AUSTRALIAN CROP 
163,000,000 BUS 


Quality of Wheat Generally Good—Victorian 
Millers Complain of Lack of 
Freight for Flour 





Metsourne, Vicrorta, Jan. 26.—Fur- 
ther heavy thunderstorms in the several 
states have interfered with wheat har- 
vesting operations, and in some instances 
led to serious losses. On the whole, 
however, the work is proceeding satis- 
factorily, and in innumerable instances 
the expectations of the growers are be- 
ing substantially exceeded. 

A little of the grain, owing to the 
ravages of red rust, is reported to be 
pinched and unattractive, but in the 
main the heads of the wheat plants have 
filled out splendidly, and the sample is 
of excellent quality. 

Official indications now point to a 
total wheat yield for the commonwealth 
of nearly 163,000,000 bus, against the 
actual record harvest in 1915-16 of 179,- 
065,703. This will mean an exportable 
surplus of about 120,000,000 bus, or 50 
per cent more than last year. The value 
of the exportable portion of the crop is 
expected to be approximately 60 per 
cent in advance of that for the 1924 
shipping season. 

The latest figures available put the 
estimated yields for several states as 
follows (compared with the two preced- 
ing seasons): 


-— Bushels—— ——-— 

1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
S. Austrafia 28,784,767 34,551,955 32,910,000 
N. S. Wales 28,668,000 33,040,000 60,832,000 
Victoria ... 35. 697,220 37,795 ree 43,598,350 
Queensland, 1,877,836 149,25 3,500,000 
W. Aust - 18,857,432 18,920,271 21,628,276 
Tasmania.. 569,587 305,628 267,000 
Totals ..109,454,842 125,166,558 162,735,626 


NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT YIELDS 


The government statistician of New 
South Wales has issued an estimate of 
the probable wheat yield of that state. 
The total area sown was 3,929,700 acres, 
from which a return of 60,832,000 bus is 
expected. The average yield is put down 
at 17.4 bus an acre, which is 6.2 bus 
greater than the average of the state 
for the last 10 years. 

The aggregate production is almost 
double that of last season, when a har- 
vest of 33,040,000 bus was gathered, and 
the average was only 11.3 bus an acre. 
It is necessary to go back to 1915-16 to 
find a larger production than that of 
the present season, the output in that 
term having been 66,765,000 bus. The 
next preceding heaviest yield was 55,- 
625,000 bus in 1920-21, when the average 
was 17.8 bus an acre. 

There are 17,601 growers this season, 
or 192 fewer than in 1923-24. 

The stocks of old season’s wheat and 
flour held in New South Wales at the 
end of November, last, were equivalent 
to 2.223.000 bus wheat. If the estimated 
production of 60,832,000 bus for the cur- 
rent harvest be added to this, there will 
be available 63,055,000 bus. Demand for 
wheat for local consumption is elastic, 
and varies according to the nature of 
the pastoral season and the prices ob- 
tained. The maximum requirements, in- 
cluding seed wheat, may be put down, 
according to the statist, at approxi- 
mately 17,500,000 bus, so that there 
should be a surplus of at least 45,000,000 
bus available for export. 


VICTORIA’S FLOUR TRADE 


Victorian flour exporters complain 
that they are unable to secure freight 
to some of the over-sea ports, with the 
result that their business is suffering. 
They point out that satisfactory trade 
is offering with the United Kingdom, but 
the necessary freight cannot be ob- 
tained. Consequently, business is going 
elsewhere. 

The general opinion in the trade is 
that shipowners are giving first consid- 
eration to wool and wheat, and the lat- 
ter acknowledge that the wool buyers 
are very anxious to have their goods 
transported as quickly as possible. 

They further admit that space for 
flour for shipment to Alexandria is diffi- 
cult to secure, but they declare that ton- 
nage is available for United Kingdom 
ports, and that it makes no difference 
to them whether they take wheat or 
flour. Ample freight is also available 
for South African ports. 
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On the other hand they indicate that 
flour exporters are experiencing difficulty 
in accepting over-sea orders, because 
they are not always prepared to pay the 
ruling rate of freight. 

South Australian millers report a con- 
tinued good demand for flour for export. 

The wheat market continues strong, 
and parcels have been sold on the basis 
of 6s 74d in trucks at Port Adelaide. 

Fixtures of steamers for loading wheat 
in Australia have been made at 49s@ 
49s 6d ton, February and March sailing, 
while the current parcel rate for flour is 
45s ton, United Kingdom or continental 
ports, and 42s 6d for South Africa. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Detailed figures relating to the export 
wheat and flour trade of Victoria show 
that during 1924 the total quantity of 
wheat shipped was 9,789,525 ctls, and 
the total quantity of flour 4,011,237 ctls. 
These figures represented the equivalent 
of 25,942,846 bus wheat, compared with 
21,787,821 for the previous term. The 
destinations of both commodities . were 
as follows for January-December: 

—Centala——_, 





To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ......... 4,209,244 834,334 
BOOPGDS ceccecestovceseste 1,720,082 ...... 
DE Wi tdues k40dnbeeae be 277,794 1,402,084 
Mowth Aviam «0.0 seccceve 699,086 459,012 
Me, GE, aaebeeoscteweee 8 8§=©gebene 365,570 
BE a2c00000666400666406 . bbe 505,922 
SD nk a cebee runs esas & ¢ ieee 
Other countries ......... 1,332,436 444,315 

Weta ccc cccdesousccces 9,789,525 4,011,237 


In addition to the countries specified, 
New Zealand was a large importer of 
wheat last year, owing to the partial 
failure of the crops in the dominion. 
Although the trade in flour was heavy, 
international competition was keen, and 
much of the business, it is stated, was 
accepted at rather low prices. Hence, 
although the mills were kept running 
full time for the greater part of the 
year, the profits made by millers were on 
a much smaller scale than in 1923. 

Wheat and flour exports from Aus- 
tralja since Dec. 1 (compared with the 
details for the corresponding period of 
the 1923-24 season) have been as follows 
(in bushels and short tons, respectively ) : 


WHEAT 
1923-24 1924-25 
South Australia ......... 2,293,342 2,321,694 
WHOCOTER. 000s eneceeesecses 1,027,247 1,480,806 


New South Wales ....... 384,396 1,727,751 





Western Australia ....... 350,538 449,990 
WD ks0% 0653 45-54400.8% 4,055,523 5,980,241 
FLOUR 
South Australia ........... 6,225 3,287 
WH. abide iio. crs eens 16,820 15,066 
New South Wales ......... 10,738 5,552 
Western Australia ........ 4,992 2,452 
Pee eT SP ere Pere * 37,775 26,357 


Cuartes J. Marruews. 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Flour 
Club held a meeting Feb. 14, when 18 
members attended a dinner at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. 

Harlow S. Lewis was in the chair, and 
a resolution opposing the formation of 
baking mergers was unanimously passed. 

C. P. Clark, Pittsburgh manager 
Quaker Oats Co., was elected a member 
of the club, -the next meeting of which 
was arranged for April 11. 

After the meeting the members ad- 
journed to the meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, where 
Mr. Lewis extended the greetings of the 
flour club to the bakers’ association, 
President Crider responding on behalf 
of the bakers. C. C. Larus. 





FUNERAL OF R. L. THOMSON 

Funeral services for R. L. Thomson, 
who died at Tuscon, Ariz., where he had 
gone to benefit his health, were held at 
Osage, Iowa, Feb. 16. A number of 
Mr. Thomson’s old milling friends from 
both the Northwest and the Southwest 
attended. 

Mr. Thomson was a modest and retir- 
ing type of man, but both in the North- 
west, where he was engaged in milling 
at Blooming Prairie, Wilmar and Red 
Wing, Minn., and at Kansas City, he 
formed many strong and_ enduring 
friendships. He went first to Kansas 
City as sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co. Inc., but after 
some years resigned to engage in busi- 
ness for himself under style of the Cen- 
tral Mills Co. Failing health of Mrs. 
Thomson necessitated his removal to 








Colorado. Later on Mr. Thomson’s own 
health broke, and he was forced to go 
first to California and later to Arizona. 
Mr. Thomson was a man of high prin- 
ciples, clean, capable and courteous, and 
was courageous through the misfortunes 
of broken health of Mrs. Thomson and 
himself in the past two or three years. 

Mrs. Thomson and four children, Wini- 
fred, Eleanor, George and Jean, all re- 
siding at Greeley, Colo., survive. 


SEVERAL FACTORS RESULT 
IN DRASTIC FEED DECLINE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In the past three 
weeks, millfeed values have dropped 
steadily to about $10 ton under the high 
sale made late in January. During this 
period, corn prices have also declined. 
but not in the same ratio. The decline 
in millfeed is one of the sharpest and 
most drastic that has ever occurred, even 
in war times. 

Different factors are quoted by mill- 
ers and feed dealers in the Southwest as 
being responsible for the lack of buying 
which is so unusual for this period of 
the year, but all are agreed on those 
elements which have been fundamental 
in the break. Briefly, they are these: 

(1) Rather large flour sales have been 
made for export by Canadian and Buf- 
falo mills, considerable of which has 
gone to Russia. This has resulted in 
these plants offering feed cheaply in the 
East, in large quantities, thus cutting 





‘the northwestern mills out of a natural 


outlet. Bran is said to be offered’ by 
Canadian mills as low as $80, Boston, 
which would mean about $20 or $21 bran 
in Kansas City. 

(2) Northwestern mills, eliminated 
from their eastern markets, are offering 
their offals in central states and south- 
eastern territories in larger amounts 
than usual, and with rate advantages. 
This takes from southwestern mills a 
fertile market, and limits them largely 
to territory directly south and west. 

(3) Running time of mills is better 
than usual in January and February, 
which has made offerings of feed heavy. 

(4) Texas, usually a good buyer of 
millfeed from Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri River mills, is being supplied 
largely by Texas mills, which have also 
had good export business this year, with 
no feed outlet other than local territory. 

(5) Throughout the South, cottonseed 
meal is cheaper than bran, on a basis of 
protein content, and it is very plentiful. 
Much of this is being fed in the place 
of millfeed. 

(6) The corn shortage was foreseen 
by many farmers and dairymen, who 
made provisions for feeding forage or 
other cheap crops. With butterfat 10c 
lb lower than a year ago, it was impos- 
sible for them to use high-priced mill- 
feed. 

Another thing that is tending to keep 
the larger buyers, the mixers and job- 
bers, out of the market is the large pur- 
chases they made early in January. 
Most of these were of stored bran, and 
it was therefore difficult to keep an ac- 
curate check on the amount moved, but 
estimates place the volume sold by Kan- 
sas City jobbers at 25,000@30,000 tons. 
It is rather generally believed that these 
buyers have their requirements too well 
filled to re-enter the market except for 
occasional purchases. 

There has been an unusually small 
short interest in the market on this de- 
cline, and this has also been effective 
in accentuating the break in prices, 

Other classes of feeds besides mill 
offals are forced to meet the same con- 
ditions. Packing houses last week re- 
duced their quotations on tankage $10 
ton in one cut, in an effort to move the 
stocks that they had already accumulat- 
ed. Corn bran and hominy feed are 
relatively high, but they are moving 
very slowly. 

The Pacific Coast is ‘taking moderate 
quantities of millfeed from southwest- 
ern mills, and that territory promises 
to be one of the best outlets during the 
remainder of this “—- year. Demand 
is not large enough, however, to relieve 
current production, and both bran and 
shorts are accumulating on track and 
in warehouses. A little millfeed is said 
to be moving into storage, but the vol- 
ume is not important. 


Harvey E. Yanrtis. 
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WEIGHT BILLS DOOMED 
TO FAILURE IN CONGRESS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The decima! 
weight bill and the standard weight brea 
bill seem doomed to failure in this Con 
gress. The two have made equal prog 
ress, being reported at about the sam 
time from committees. Representativ: 
Vestal, author of the decimal weight bill, 
is to make one more effort to pass i! 
through the House, but should he be suc 
cessful the chances for Senate approva 
would be remote. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


QUAKER OATS EARNINGS 
EXCEED THOSE OF 1923 


Cuicaco, Itt., Feb, 24.—(Special Tele 
gram)—The Quaker Oats Co. enjoye: 
another very profitable year during 1924 
and on Feb. 20 the directors voted 
special cash dividend of $10 a share o1 
common stock, payable April 15 to stoc! 
of record April 1. They also recom 
mended that the common stock b: 
changed from $100 par value to no pa: 
value, four shares of new issue to b« 
exchanged for each share of old commo: 
stock outstanding. This new stock is t 
be put on a regular dividend basis of & 
a share, equivalent to the present 12 pe: 
cent rate. A meeting of stockholder 
will be held March 13, when this pla: 
will be voted on. 

The annual report of the company 
shows net earnings for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1924, of $5,286,922, equivalent. 
after payment of preferred dividends, to 
$37.30 a share on the $11,250,000 com- 
mon stock outstanding. This compares 
with net earnings of $4,389,306, or $29.42 
per share on the common stock, in 1923. 
There was added to the company’s sur- 
plus $2,856,990, against $2,015,556 a year 
ago, and after the special dividend of 
$1,856,250 on common stock, the total 
surplus on Dec. 31 was $7,877,886, against 
$6,877,214 a year ago. 

The income and balance sheet showed 
current assets on Dec, 31, 1924, as $28, 
732,931, and current liabilities as $6,021,- 
687, compared with $21,539,879 and $4,- 
512,527, respectively, a year ago. 

“An increase of approximately $5,500,- 
000 in inventories,” states the president, 
John Stuart, “is caused by higher grain 
values and larger stocks of grain on 
hand than a year ago. This increase in 
the value of grain and grain products 
requires more ‘working capital to carry 
on the volume of business that we are 
doing, and will explain the reduction in 
cash and government securities, and the 
item of notes payable. Our reserves 
now stand at slightly over $4,200,000. 
Based on our past experience, we be- 
lieve that it is proper and desirable from 
the stockholder’s standpoint to provide 
conservative reserves to protect the com- 
pany from possible losses on contracts 
and decline in value of raw materials on 
which the speculative risk cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated.” 

The volume of foreign business is 
stated to be satisfactory, and the out- 
look encouraging. Competition in all 
lines in both foreign and domestic fields 
is declared to have been keen throughout 
the year. S. O. Werner. 








AMERICAN COMPANY WILL 
BUILD MILL IN MEXICO 


A contract has been taken by the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., for the con- 
struction and equipment of a 300-bbl 
flour mill at Monterey, MeXico. Another 
Wolf contract calls for g 500-bbl mill at 
Shenandoah, Va., and a 50-bbl mill, 
equipped with Wolf machinery, is being 
installed at Gloucester, Va. Three Wolf- 
Dawson wheat washers are being placed 
in a Kansas City elevator. 





RUSSIAN LINSEED IN ENGLAND 

The first cargo of linseed from Soviet 
Russia to arrive at Hull since the war 
reached that port Dec. 13 in the Nor- 
wegian steamer Kapama, which carried 
a cargo of 3,000 tons from Petrograd. 
Small quantities of linseed from the 
Baltic states have been received at Hull 
at various times since the war, princi- 
og 4 from Riga, but the cargo brought 

the Kapama is said to be the first to 
astive from Soviet Russia. 
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VALUE OF BAKERY 
GOODS INCREASES 


president Sydmey Anderson Calls Attention 
to Important Disclosures in Depart- 
ment of Commerce Census 





Cuicaco, Inx.—In a letter to members 
of the Millers’ National Federation, ac- 
companied by a copy of the report of 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, on bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, President Sydney Anderson calls 
ittention to two important disclosures. 
One is that, although the output of flour 
nereased in 1923 over 1921, and the 
value decreased, the value of bread and 
bakery products increased 3 per cent. 
rhe other revelation was that the use 
of flour by bakeries was smaller -than 
has been claimed. Mr. Anderson’s letter 
1: part is as follows: 

There are two things in these re- 
ts to which I particularly desire to 
| attention. It appears from these re- 
rts that the output of wheat flour in- 
eased from 110,846,277 bbls in 1921 to 

3,451,419 in 1923, or 2.4 per cent, The 

lue of the output dropped in the same 


riod from $871,731,990 to $660,454,- 
18, or 24.2 per cent, whereas the value 
bread and bakery products increased 


uring the same period from $1,098,971,- 

> in 1921 to $1,122,834,099, or 3 per 
ent. It appears, also, that the baking 

dustry used 34,964,075 bbls wheat flour 
1923. 

Chis would seem to indicate that the 

iking industry absorbed about 30 per 

nt of the total drop in the value of 
heat flour between 1921 and 1923, or 
proximately $60,000,000. This reduc- 
on in value was on top of a much 
irger one between 1919 and 1921, a con- 
iderable proportion of which was also 
ibsorbed by the baking industry. The 
consumer of bread and bakery products 
received no benefit whatever as a conse- 
quence of these drops in the price of 
flour. This illustrates how little justifi- 
cation there is for selling flour to bak- 
eries at prices which do not reflect an 
adequate profit. 

“The second thing to which I wish to 
call attention is the fact that the bakery 
use of wheat flour is a smaller propor- 
tion of the total output than has been 
claimed, if the census figures are to be 
taken as indicative. These figures seem 
to indicate that bakery use of flour is 
about 35 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, instead of 65 per cent, which 
the bakers generally have been claiming.” 

S. O. WERNER. 





NEW SOUTH WALES ADOPTS 
BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT 


Me.sourNne, Vicrorta. — New South 
Wales is the only state in the common- 
wealth which has seriously adopted the 
bulk system of handling wheat. A great 
many silos, including vast terminal ones 
at Sydney harbor, have been erected, 
and others are planned. Silos are being 
utilized much more extensively than 
hitherto, owing (1) to the very high 
prices ruling for corn sacks—up to 5d 
per bu—and the erratic supplies, and 
(2) the high prices which are being of- 
fered for wheat—up to 6s 2d bu at coun- 
try railway stations. 

Farmers who formerly declined to 
place any of their grain in silos are pat- 
ronizing them this season, approximate- 
ly half of their grain being marketed in 
bags and the balance going into silos. 

Prejudice, at first, was very strong 
against the silos, but gradually it is be- 
ing dissipated, and this season growers 
are expressing widespread satisfaction 
with the working of the system, which, it 
is agreed, effects considerable savings in 
time and money. One farmer in the 
Riverina declares that, through the ex- 
istence of the silos, he will save at least 
— in the purchase and sewing of bags 
aione, 

The savings rendered possible by the 
bulk handling system have attracted a 
great deal of attention in Victoria, and 
pressure has been brought upon the local 
government to have further inquiries 
made concerning its operation. Some 
years ago extensive and thorough inves- 
tigations were conducted by a parlia- 
mentary committee, and the adoption of 
the system in this state was recom- 
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mended. On account of the high cost of 
labor and materials, however, no action 
was taken, 

The government has now announced 
that arrangements are being bade for 
the appointment of another committee 
to visit New South Wales, and ascertain 
what additional information regarding 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
system may be available. The view tak- 
en is that Victoria should be in a posi- 
tion now to profit by the mistakes which 
have been made, and the lessons which 
have been learned, in the older state. - 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO. IN 
PROCESS OF LIQUIDATION 


Bartimore, Mp.—The C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the Patapsco 
Flouring Mills at Ellicott City, Md., 
established in 1774, closed its doors on 
Feb. 16, and is now in a state of liquida- 
tion. About three years ago Morris 
Schapiro, a successful investor of this 
city, purchased at receivers’ sale the 
name, property and good-will of the 
Gambrill company for $410,000, $110,000 
of which was for the company’s ware- 
house and office building and a vacant 
lot at Commerce and Pratt streets, Bal- 
timore, which, it was reported, he later 
sold to William Randolph Hearst for 
approximately $150,000, thus making the 
mill and other Ellicott City property 
stand him about $300,000. 

Early in the spring of 1922 Mr. Scha- 
piro reorganized the old concern as the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., and the 
following officers were in charge when 
the company went into liquidation: Mor- 
ris Schapiro, president; Miller G. Bel- 
ding, vice president; Robert S. Shriver, 
treasurer; E. C. Schleuter, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. It is said that 
against the Ellicott City property there 
have been floated $600,000 worth of 7 
per cent bonds, considerable preferred 
stock and some common stock. Rumor 
also has it that the company will fill all 
its contracts and turn its property over 
to the bondholders, and that the Balti- 
more Trust Co. will make all collections. 

It seems Mr. Schapiro regards the mill- 
ing business as the worst proposition he 
has ever been up against. On the other 
hand, the local trade, almost to a man, 
thinks he made one fatal mistake in his 
reorganization of the company—one 
which in all probability turned success 
into defeat—and that was by retiring all 
employees of the old company who had 
grown up with it and knew every detail 
of the business, and by replacing them 
with comparatively new and _ inexperi- 
enced talent in this especially intricate 
and exacting industry. However this 


may be, the passing of the old historic 
concern, with its fine deeds, ethics and 
traditions, is a local calamity, and one 
which will hardly be forgotten by the 
present generation of reputable mer- 










CARE HOW HIGH 
THE OTHER END 
GOES, BUT-1! 


‘commercial undertaking. 


chants in this community. There is talk 
to the effect that a large macaroni manu- 
facturer is after the mills, but nothing 
definite has developed in this connection 
as yet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 
HOLD INFORMAL CONFERENCE 


CarBonvaLe, In1., Feb, 24.—(Special 
Telegram )—Approximately 50 bakers 
and allied tradesmen are attending a 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Bakers’ 
Association here today. The conference 
is informal, and given over to discussion 
of the betterment of the industry in this 
territory. The association is to be 
strengthened, and an increase in dues is 
probable. Bad trade practices are being 
discussed, and several speakers urge bet- 
ter business methods by bakers. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ATTACK ON WHITE BREAD 

Mempuis, Tenn.—Mayor Rowlett 
Paine has issued a statement directed to 
local civic clubs, warning them against 
what he believes to be the iniposition of 
certain commercial interests ostensibly 
engaged in welfare work. 

The statement followed published ut- 
terdnces made before the Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations by Gerald 
E. Stedman, claiming to be vice presi- 
dent of the American Educational Food 
Council. One statement made was that 
“white bread is as destructive to the 
body as whisky,.and works much faster.” 
Another was that “pasteurized milk is 
good for nothing other than to water 
muscle tissues, and has no other food 
value.” 

The mayor admits that Stedman has a 
right to use legitimate methods of mar- 
keting his product, but feels it his duty 
to advise the public that it is strictly a 
The superin- 
tendent of the city schools has been, noti- 
fied not to allow discussion of this sub- 
ject in any of them. 





DEATH OF JOHAN BAUMANN 
The death of Johan Baumann, owner 
of the firm of Joh. Baumann & Co., Oslo, 
Norway, is reported to have taken place 
on Jan. 18. He was in his fifty-sixth 
year. 





CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION IN APRIL 

BattimorE, Mp.—The sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Chem- 
ical Society will be held in this city, 
April 6-10. Between 1,500 and 2,000 
chemists from the United States and 
Canada are expected to be in attendance. 
Meetings will be held in various places, 
including the Chemical Building of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the Hotel 
Emerson and the Engineers’ Club. Many 
subjects will be discussed, including 
those involving agricultural and food 
chemistry. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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NEWSPAPER REPORTS TELL 
OF BAKERY COMBINATION 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Practically all of 
the New York newspapers have carried 
an item to the effect that the Empire 
Baking Co. has been formed by interests 
connected with the Continental Baking 
Corporation and the Ward Baking Co. 
for the purpose of consolidating 25 bak- 
ing plants. It is said that the new com- 
pany is a combination of the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Kansas City, the Gordon- 
Pagel Co., Detroit, the New England 
Baking Co. and a Canadian chain of 
bakeries. No authentic statement could 
be obtained in confirmation or denial of 
the rumors. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


OAKLAND’S PROSPECTS AS 
WHEAT SHIPPING CENTER 


San Francisco, Cat.—Development of 
Oakland harbor as a wheat shipping cen- 
ter is proposed in connection with har- 
bor work under consideration by the 
and Alameda, the 
United States government and private 
interests. Albert E. Carter, congress- 
man-elect from California, has been pro- 
vided with a report by engineering ex- 
perts regarding harbor conditions and 
needs, and these will be submitted to the 
government. They are now being con- 
sidered by the city officials. Under these 
proposals it is expected that the Oak- 
land inner and outer harbors will both 
be deepened and arrangements made for 
bringing both large and small vessels to 
the city. Rail and boat transport would 
be used to bring wheat from the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys to Oak- 
land, where ocean craft would be met. 
Flour shipments coming by ocean routes 
would, likewise, be handled through the 
Oakland terminals to interior points, It 
is estimated that California will have a 
500,000-ton wheat crop this year, most of 
which will be handled through ports of 
San Francisco Bay. 





W. E. Zuprpann. 





GRAIN SCHEDULE CANCELED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Proposed in- 
creased proportional rates on grain in 
carloads from Kansas City to Chicago & 
North Western stations have been found 
not justified, by a decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The sched- 
ules which had been suspended have been 
ordered canceled. CHartes C, Harr. 








CUBAN IMPORTS IN JANUARY 
Havana, Cusa.—Imports of wheat 
flour into Havana for January, 1925, 
were 55,898 sacks of 200 lbs each, com- 
pared with 64,641 in the same month of 

1924 and 59,586 in January of 1923. 
Total imports into the island for Jan- 
uary, 1925, were 123,968 sacks of 200 lbs. 

Luis MenenveEz Bianco. 
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NEW BAKERY MERGER ANNOUNCED 
AS EMPIRE BAKING CORPORATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 24.—(Special Telegram)—Publication is made here 


today of details of the new consolidation: of 
weeks ago in The Northwestern Miller. 
It will be headed by Bryce B. Smith, 


as the Empire Baking Corporation. 


bakeries announced several 
The new organization will be known 


whose two companies, the Consumers’ Bread Co, and the Smith Great West- 
ern Baking Corporation, will form the nucleus of the consolidation. 

The Consumers’ Bread Co. has three bread plants and a cake plant in 
Kansas City, while the Great Western operates bakeries in Wichita, Kansas, 


and Tulsa, Enid and Oklahoma City, Okla, 


Other units in the new organiza- 


tion are the Gordon Pagel Baking Co., Detroit, with four plants, new Eng- 
land Baking Co., with nine plants, and a group of Canadian bakeries, the 
names of which have not been announced. 

Mr. Smith is said to have obtained between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 for 
his companies in the consolidation, a large part of which was in cash. New 
York brokerage firms are already advertising trading in class A and class B 


common stock of the Empire. 


It is generally rumored in the trade, and is believed by sources usually 
well informed, that the Empire Baking Corporation is controlled sub rosa by 


the Continental Baking Corporation. 
within the organization. 


This is emphatically denied by those 


Harvey E. Yantis. 








RAIN INJURES WHEAT 
IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Harvesting results in Australia gen- 
erally confirm the preliminary produc- 
tion forecast of 162,000,000 bus, although 
rain has been hurting the late crop in 
New South Wales, according to the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE LOSSES 
ON MILLS SHOW INCREASE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—There was no decrease 
in mutual insurance losses during 1924, 
according to the annual report of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co. to its 
policy holders. 

“The favorable loss ratio for our mu- 
tual business for the last half of 1923 
encouraged the hope that 1924 would 
again put this class on a self-sustaining 
basis, but the facts are otherwise,” the 
report says. “The experience of 1923 
was duplicated in 1924; the losses for 
the first half of each year being excep- 
tionally heavy and almost exactly the 
same amount, with a decline to normal 
the last half of the year, with 1924 show- 
ing an increase in the aggregate, instead 
of the decrease confidently anticipated. 

“It follows that this class has again, 
as for years past, been carried at a loss 
in spite of an increased rate of assess- 
ment, precluding the possibility of a 
reduction in cost while the condition con- 
tinues. 

“It is discouraging, with the persistent 
and capable work of our inspection de- 
partment and the notable service the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau is ren- 
dering in attention to physical hazards, 
coupled with the system of credit rating 
which is to be a permanent feature of 
our service, to find the loss ratio unaf- 
fected. The logical conclusion is that 
nothing can take the place of the care 
and attention given by the policy holder 
who has the property in charge, so that 
in the last analysis he, more than any 
other factor, is responsible for the cost 
of his mutual insurance. 

“The business as a whole shows a sub- 
stantial gain in surplus for the year, 
over one third of which is due to the 
increase in market value of our securi- 
ties, the aggregate not being more than 
sufficient to take care of the increase in 
liability as shown by the added amount 
at risk.” 

Total admitted cash assets of the 
company are shown to be $4,213,520.68. 
Total liabilities are stated to be $2,145,- 
842.44, leaving a cash surplus, including 
permanent fund of $2,067,678.24. Net 
premium and assessment income for 1924 
was $1,904,824.61, and total income for 
the year, including interest on invest- 
ments, $2,093,005.48. 

During 1924, losses amounted to $1,- 
062,622.27. The total at risk on Dec. 
$1, 1924, was $345,776,296, against $813,- 
095,833, and the losses paid since the or- 
anization of the company are stated to 
a totaled $18,996,004.56. 


Officers of the company: C. B. Cole, 
president; J. Le Compte, vice president; 
M. A. Reynolds, secretary; H. K. Wol- 
cott, treasurer; F. S. Danforth, assistant 
secretary; A. I. Bushnell, cashier. Di- 
rectors: C. B. Cole, Chester, Ill; H. K. 
Wolcott, Batavia, Ill; Samuel Plant, St. 
Louis; J. Le Compte, Lexington, Ky; 
M. A. Reynolds, Chicago; J. H. Mac- 
Millan, Minneapolis; A. Fassler, Topeka, 
Kansas; H. S. Helm, Minneapolis; 
George P. Urban, Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. O. Werner. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS PROPOSED 
FOR PORT OF VLADIVOSTOK 


The Russian Soviet recently declared 
Vladivostok a free port. “This declara- 
tion,’ states the North-China Herald, 
Shanghai, “is of enormous importance 
not only for the Russian Far East, but 
also for North Manchuria, the latter 
country receiving its own natural outlet 
to the Pacific Ocean in the port of 
Vladivostok. All import and export 
goods can move in transit through this 
port without any restriction whatsoever, 

“The Chinese Eastern and Ussuri rail- 
ways contemplate rendering assistance 
toward the construction of new ware- 
houses and the establishment of indus- 
trial plants for the manufacture of local 
raw products (flour, oil mills, etc.). Spe- 
cial measures will be taken to standard- 
ize the quality of the local grain and 
pulse, and to build elevators for Man- 
churian wheat and beans. Upon the con- 
struction of elevators, the local cereals 
will obtain a standard grade and find a 
readier market in over-sea countries than 
heretofore. 

“Another projected measure is the 
opening of a grain exchange at Vladi- 
vostok and the introduction of mixed 
storage of beans for the Vladivostok 
route. 

“The opening of oceanic through 
traffic connections between Vladivostok 
and ports in Europe and America, for 
which negotiations are pending, will put 
the Russian port in the Far East into 


direct touch with the most important | 


markets of the world and enable ship- 
pers to bring their goods directly upon 
the railroad connecting the Pacific Ocean 
with western Europe without any costly 
transshipment at Japanese intermediate 
ports.” 





DEATH OF MRS JOHN A. CURRY 


Mrs. John A. Curry, wife of The 
Northwestern Miller’s correspondent at 
Great Falls, Mont., died on Friday, Feb. 
20, from injuries inflicted by an acci- 
dentally discharged rifle while she was 
on a hunting expedition with her hus- 
band near their ranch at Power, Mont., 
on Feb. 9. 





DEATH OF GEORGE A. HUBBARD 

Cuicaco, Itu., Feb. 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—George A. Hubbard, a veteran 
Chicago flour man, died Feb. 22 in a 
hospital at Waterloo, Iowa, aged 60 
years, after an illness of several months, 
Mr. Hubbard was well known to flour 


buyers in this market, having been with 
the Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. from a short time after it was 
opened until about five years ago, when 
he retired from the flour business. He 
continued to make his home in Chicago, 
but a few months ago, when taken seri- 
ously ill with asthma, he went to the 
home of his sister in Waterloo, Iowa, 
where the funeral will be held.. While 
Mr. Hubbard was not so well known to 
the new generation of flour buyers in 
this market, he had a host of friends 
among the older members of the trade, 
who held him in high esteem. 
S. O. Werner. 





BRAZILIAN PURCHASES OF 
AMERICAN FLOUR INCREASE 


The following consular report on the 
flour market of Bahia, Brazil, has been 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce: The flour consumed in the Bahia 
district comes from four sources: a local 
mill grinding Argentine wheat and op- 
erating to full capacity on a 24-hour day; 
flour ground from Argentine wheat in 
Rio de Janeiro; regular importations of 
flour from the United States; less regu- 
lar importations from Buenos Aires and 
occasional ones from Uruguay. ; 

Until April, 1923, American flour en- 
joyed a tariff preferential. Importers 
believed that this was essential to success 
in competition with Argentina, and that 
no more American flour would be im- 
ported after the preferential duty had 
been removed. Strange to say, the ex- 
piration of preference seems to have had 
no effect. On the contrary, sales of 
American flour have increased and those 
of Argentine flour are smaller now than 
they were before. 

Importations of flour recently have 
been as follows, in half bags of 44 kilos 
or 97 lbs: 


January to 


1923 Oct., 1924 
United States ........... 93,600 91,140 
EE cv oe Geek eennes 50,751 7,500 
UPURERY cccccccececesec 6,50 7,850 
CORGRTIOD. ousccsdenccce 117,818 49,134 


American flour is very well established 
in the trade, as the bakers know its qual- 
ity, and use it for mixing with other 
flours. All the trade here is baker trade, 
as household consumption is negligible. 
There are no biscuit bakers here, and 
while many of the bakeries are also 
“pastelarias” and make cakes, probably 
95 per cent of the flour is used for 
making plain bread. 

There is a manifest tendency toward 
direct importations by bakers. One 
American mill has recently established a 
trade by printing the name and trade- 
mark of the importing dealer on the bag 
in company with that of the mill, which 
is apparently a novel practice in this 
market. ‘ 

Sixty days’ credits are usual, and it 
would probably be impossible to sell on 
any less favorable terms. Flour is usu- 
ally sold by brokers; the selection of a 
broker requires great care, for they are 
very numerous in Bahia. 

Demand for flour in this district is in- 
creasing steadily, if not rapidly. This 
city is growing, and there is a gradual 
betterment in the economic status of the 
people, which means that they are eating 
more bread and less cassara meal. Also 
internal transportation is improving, and 
there are many towns of the interior 
where wheat bread was unknown a few 
years ago but is eaten now. 

During 1923 and most of 1924 imports 
of flour were kept down to a minimum 
by heavily adverse exchange, but the ex- 
change has improved and the imports are 
expected to show further increase. 

Most of the American flour used in 
Bahia has come from the port of New 
York, but recently a rather large ship- 
ment was received from New Orleans. 
Pacific Coast flour has been sold in 
Bahia, but the trade has not become 
regular, according to Consul Brett, of 
Bahia. 





CANADIAN EXPORT PRICES ADVANCE 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 24.— (Special 
Telegram )—Export patent springs have 
advanced 9d since Saturday, making the 
February quotations 58s, c.i.f., London. 
Domestic prices are unchanged. Busi- 
ness is slow. Millfeed has been reduced 
$1 ton, making bran $80 and shorts $32, 
jute, delivered. 

A. H. Bamey. 


February 25, 1925 


FEDERATION DECLINES 
TO PERMIT COPYING OF 
ITS CORRESPONDENCE 


A bulletin issued by the Millers’ 
National Federation to its members 
on Feb. 24, referring to the investi- 
gation of the Federation and its ac- 
tivities by J. K. Arnold, agent of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
states that a request from Mr. Arn- 
old for copies of a number of com- 
munications in the Federation files 
has been denied on advice of Fed- 
eration counsel. 

The communications in question 
are stated to be letters having to do 
with milling problems, some having 
no relation whatever to milling, 
and personal letters. Federation 
counsel calls attention to the fact 
that, under a Supreme Court rul- 
ing, the Federation is under no ob- 
ligation either to furnish copies of 
its correspondence or to permit an 
examination of correspondence and 
records. 

In an explanatory letter to the 
Federal Trade Commission, Sydney 
Anderson, president, states that it is 
the desire of the organization to 
render all reasonable assistance to 
the investigating body, and calls at- 
tention to the fact that every pos- 
sible courtesy has been shown to the 
commission’s investigator. He points 
out that the usefulness of a trade 
organization would be fatally im- 
paired if there should be violation 
of the confidential relationship ex- 
isting between the organization and 
its members. 





CHANGE IN NAME OF 
ASSOCIATION PROPOSED 


The second annual convention of the 
National Association of the Jewish Bak- 
ing Industry will be held in New York 
City beginning Sunday, April 12. It is 
proposed to change the name to the Na- 
tional Association of Specialty Bakers 
of America, which would include all na- 
tionalities and bakers of any bread prod- 
ucts other than the standard wheat pan 
loaf. It would, of course, include such 
bakers if they baked other products. 





FLOUR MARKET IN BREMEN 

As the German wheat crop last year 
was poor, Bremen is importing foreign 
flour on a large scale. Russia and the 
Baltic states are furnishing considerable 
quantities, but the largest amount is 
American, according to a consular report. 
At present there is no duty on imports 
of flour. 

Shipments by the Unitéd States lines 
are usually preferred in order to avoid 
transshipment at Bremerhaven, the con- 
sular report states. Attention is called 
to the advantages of the through bill of 
lading issued by rail carriers in connec- 
tion with vessels registered under the 
American flag, as provided in the inter- 
state commerce act, section 25, dated 
Feb. 28, 1920. This act, briefly summar- 
ized, requires rail carriers at inland 
transportation points to perform the fol- 
lowing services for the shipper: to ar- 
range for the reservation of space; to 
obtain quotations of ocean rates, port 
and terminal charges applying to specific 
shipments, and then to issue a through 
export bill of lading from the original 
point of shipment to the foreign destina- 
tion. 

The rail carrier is required to deliver 
export shipments to the vessel upon 
which space has been reserved. This 
eliminates the possibility of storage and 
trucking charges, as the railway tariffs 
are published, so that the total cost can 
be ascertained in advance of shipping, 
enabling the exporter to make accurate 
c.i.f. quotations. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

teports from spring wheat mills are 
unanimous and are to the effect that 
bookings last week were the lightest on 
this crop. Apparently the wide public- 
ity given to the alleged speculation in 
wheat has had the effect of killing off 
what little confidence the trade had. 
In consequence, even though prices now 
are fairly steady, buying is restricted 
almost wholly to those whose stocks are 
nearly exhausted and are confined to 
mall parcels for reasonably quick ship- 
ment. No disposition whatever is shown 
to anticipate needs. 

While millers naturally would like to 
see more business coming in, they are not 
it all aggressive sellers. They feel that 
the trade will come in sooner or later 
and, in the meantime, are confining their 
efforts to cleaning up old_ bookings. 
Branch managers and road representa- 
tives have been instructed to use every 
effort to get their customers to furnish 
hipping directions. In this they are 
meeting with some measure of success, 
so that the present rate of operations 
should be maintained or even increased 
during the next few weeks. 

Temporarily there is nothing doing for 
export. What little inquiry there is, is 
for clears, and few mills have any of 
these to offer. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Feb. 24 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


cotton $10.00@10.50 $6.35 @7.00 


Standard patent .... 9.75@10.00 6.25@6.45 
Second patent ...... 9.50@ 9.80 6.10@6.15 
*Fancy clear, jute... 9.00@ 9.30 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ... 8.50@ 8.70 4.50@4.75 
*Second clear, jute.. 6.25@ 6.50 3.25@3.60 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers report the market ex- 
ceptionally quiet. Semolina manufactur- 
ers manifest no interest whatever, and 
only those whose stocks are exhausted are 
buying and then only in a very meager 
way. An order for more than a carload 
is the exception nowadays. 

Prices have firmed a little. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 55%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina and 
durum fancy patent ‘at 5%c. Durum 
clears are practically unobtainable, with 
ne well above spring wheat clear lev- 
els. 

In the week ending Feb. 21, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 50,918 
bbls durum products, compared with 62,- 
126 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 21, 
was $1.79% @1.96%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.71%@1.82%. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
24 at $1.82%@1.98%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.75% @1.83%. 

RYE FLOUR 

Neither domestic nor export buyers 
temporarily are interested in rye flours. 
Prices on pure white are a little stronger, 
but on pure dark, while quotations are 
nominally unchanged, prices are weak. 
Mills are catching up on orders for pure 
dark, and would probably sacrifice prices 
a little. Pure white is quoted at $8.16 
@8.30, and pure dark at $6.90@7, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,051 bbls rye flour, compared with 
14,404 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14% were in operation Feb, 24: 


Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E, 
G and North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 15-21 ....... 559,800 225,805 40 
Previous week ... 559,800 237,257 42 
Year ago ........ 579,600 266,113 46 
Two years ago... 561,600 295,160 52 
Three years ago.. 546,000 252,720 46 
Four years ago... 546,000 231,770 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 214,300 39 


Diréct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 8,585 bbls last week, 
8,857 in the previous week, 2,171 a year 
ago and 4,800 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 15-21 ....... 342,240 186,181 54 
Previous week ... 421,890 245,027 58 
YOOF ABO .ccceccce 342,240 196,998 58 
Two years ago... 426,690 212,169 50 
Three years ago.. 421,890 177,110 41 
Four years ago... 416,490 174,880 41 
Five years ago... 424,260 120,335 28 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan, 17. 62 70,815 241,741 241,022 6,219 2,107 
Jan, 24. 62 70,815 262,671 247,448 4,412 3,422 
Jan, 31. 62 70,815 254,613 240,251 9,730 1,395 
Feb. 7. 57 68,015 246,797 216,734 7,885 1,172 
Feb. 14. 61 70,315 245,027 240,665 3,273 1,326 
Feb, 21. 52 57,040 186,181 196,998 1,641 357 


CASH WHEAT 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat through- 
out the Northwest have fallen off very 
perceptibly, and have been followed by 
lighter loadings at country elevators for 
shipment to terminals. Receipts at Min- 
neapolis are just about half what they 
were four weeks ago, but they are suffi- 
cient, apparently, to take care of re- 
quirements. Milling demand is fair for 
the top grades but slow on the poorer 
varieties. Some improvement is noted in 
outside inquiry. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 2c un- 
der to 48c over the May option, No. 1 
dark northern 2c under to 4lc over, and 
No. 1 northern 3c under to 35c over. 
These quotations show that prices on 
high protein wheat are holding firm. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 21, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....3,971 4,233 °3,675 1,360 
No. 1 northern. .3,319 1,127 1,304 24 
No. 2 northern. .1,064 1,535 1,234 271 
Others .......-+- 5,354 8,379 9,308 5,692 
Totals ...... 13,708 15,274 15,521 7,347 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 21, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 72,922 67,159 87,579 66,230 
Duluth ....... 89,346 24,970 45,099 34,673 
Totals ...... 162,268 92,129 132,678 100,903 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 15-21, with comparisons: 


c-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,220,940 1,716,000 581,020 631,570 


Flour, bbis.. 21,477 26,468 249,027 292,958 
Millstuff, 

COMB wc 000s 349 725 12,427 15,605 
Corn, bus...1,080,000 883,560 783,000 635,230 
Oats, bus... 551,890 563,640 781,100 542,520 
Barley, bus. 451,050 217,800 455,280 227,370 
Rye, bus.... 50,020 123,710 43,680 56,240 
Flaxseed, bus 177,920 42,420 34,580 37,990 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Feb. 21, and 


the closing prices on Feb. 24, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.18%@ 
1.21, $1.16@1.21; No. 3 white oats, 46% 
@4148%c, 46%@47%ec; No. 2 rye $1.47@ 
1.51, $1.49%,@1.52%; barley, 80@95c, 81 
@93c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Feb. 23 Feb. 24 Feb. 25 


Feb. 21 Feb. 14 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 888 922 1,115 380 1,494 
Oats ..22,351 22,423 4,943 10,916 22,316 
Barley.. 2,182 2,201 596 903 843 
Rye ....1,163 1,166 7,772 2,381 1,080 
Flaxseed, 412 411 323 6 136 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, $23.50 @ 25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.40@ 3.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ........se+.% 3.35@ 3.40 
Rye four, White® ..cccccccccee 8.10@ 8.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.90@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ........ 8.45@ 8.75 
Graham, standard, bblft ........ 8.35@ 8.45 
Rolled oats** --@ § 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is lc less, and via 
Baltimore and Newport News 2c less. 

IMPORTANT RATE HEARING 

An important hearing involving rates 
on grain from Nebraska, South Dakota 
and portions of Minnesota and Iowa to 
Sioux City and Kansas City was heard 
last week before a representative of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Sioux City. It started Feb. 17 and last- 
ed until Feb. 21, and followed the filing 
of complaints by the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange and the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Chicago and all western grain 
exchanges were represented. 


FARMERS AND GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota held its eighteenth an- 
nual convention in Minneapolis last 
week, More than 500 country elevator 
managers were present, B. IF. Benson, 
of Minneapolis, welcomed the farmers 
on behalf of the Grain Commission Mer- 
chants’ Association. The feature of the 
meeting was the attack by J. W. Short- 
hill, of Omaha, secretary of the National 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, on 
the Grain Marketing Co. He claimed 
that the men back of the marketing com- 
pany never sensed the co-operative spir- 
it, and in fact have always been opposed 
to organized marketing by farmers. 

A resolution was passed placing the 
association on record as urging repeal of 
the clause of the 1923 co-operative mar- 
keting act, which makes violation of a 
grain storage contract a misdemeanor 
and renders both the farmer who breaks 
his contract by selling pooled grain and 
the elevator man who buys it liable for a 
fine and damages. 

At the banquet given Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 19, by the Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Association, J. C. Wyman, 
president, said that the farmer elevator 
company is the only type of co-operative 
marketing that has proved a success over 
a period of years. 

The name of the organization was 
changed to the Farmers’ Elevator Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota. John F. Gustaf- 
son, of Windom, was re-elected presi- 
dent, H. J. Farmer, of Arlie, vice presi- 
dent, and Adam Brin, of Stewartville, 
treasurer. 


“QUALITY” WHEAT A MISNOMER 


The North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has issued a circular 
on Burbank’s so-called Quality wheat. 
Seed of this variety is being sold in 
North Dakota for $5 and upward per 
bu, but the agricultural college does not 
encourage the introduction of this va- 
riety. Plot tests show it to have no ad- 
vantage in yield over established varie- 
ties, and it is of very uncertain quality. 

This wheat was first introduced into 
North Dakota in 1919, and first experi- 
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mented with by the agricultural college 
in 1922. Six field comparisons are now 
available. In only one of the six tests 
conducted has Quality yielded equal to 
or better than Marquis. In the other 
five available comparisons Marquis has 
given higher yields. On the basis of all 
comparisons, Marquis produced on an 
average 24.2 bus, Quality 22.5, Ruby 22.6 
and Kota 26.3, per acre. The yield of 
Quality was 7 per cent less than Mar- 
quis, 14 per cent less than Kota and 
about equal to Ruby. 

The circular, issued by C. E. Mangels, 
cereal chemist for the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, goes on to say that the 
nature and character of the Quality 
plant, rather sparsely stooling, short and 
early maturing, are not conducive to big 
yields. Quality wheat is not resistant 
to stem rust, though its early maturity 
in some years may permit it to escape 
rust, The first sample of Quality wheat 
milled and baked by the experiment sta- 
tion gave a loaf comparatively small in 
size and very poor in texture. The 
washed gluten of the Quality variety is 
distinctly different from Marquis gluten, 
and would generally be judged of in- 
ferior quality. 


LOWER FEED TAG TAX SOUGHT 


A committee composed of J. J. Pad- 
den, of Crookston, W. M. Parker, of 
Sauk Center, and H. C. Ervin, of St. 
Cloud, representing the Minnesota Mill- 
ers’ Club, had a conference last week 
with the state dairy and food commis- 
sioner relative to a reduction of 25 per 
cent in feed tags used in Minnesota, The 
committee was able to show the com- 
missioner that the present tonnage tax 
is more than sufficient to carry the ex- 
pense, and that the department has ac- 
cumulated a surplus. ‘The commissioner 
promised to co-operate with the millers, 
and it is now expected that a bill will be 
introduced into the legislature at an early 
date suggesting the. proposed reduction 
from 20c to 15c per ton. 


STATE MILL & ELEVATOR 


The North Dakota house of represen- 
tatives last week accepted the senate 
amendments to a bill settling control, re- 
sponsibility and financing of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks. The set- 
tlement was a compromise between the 
nonpartisans and the independents. The 
amendment places control entirely in the 
hands of the governor, the management 
being under the jurisdicticu of the in- 
dustrial commission, and provides for 
an additional $500,000 loan from the 
Bank of North Dakota, if needed, to 
finance the mill’s operation. 


NOTES 


H. C. Garvin, vice president Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is in Cali- 
fornia. 

H. F. Fleming, president St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., left Feb, 21 for 
California. 

The bakers of North Dakota held an 
informal meeting in Fargo on Feb. 24 
to discuss business conditions. 

The Fleischmann Co. will establish a 
branch agency at Albert Lea to look 
after its southern Minnesota trade. 

A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota house of representatives to amend 
the laws establishing state grain grades. 

Le Roy Molan, superintendent of the 
Chicago and Wernig plants of the Purity 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, was married 
Feb. 23. 

J. G. Johnson, manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting headquarters in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 21, as follows: 
sight, $4.75%4 ; three-day, $4.7544; 60-day, 
$4.72%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.92. 

George A. Hubbard, a former sales- 
man for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
working out of its Chicago branch, died 
Feb. 22, while visiting at Waterloo, Iowa. 
The funeral was held at Waterloo, 
Feb. 24. 

John P. Brazill, general agent at Min- 
neapolis for the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
has gone to Buffalo to attend a meet- 
ing of the freight traffic representatives 


(Continued on page 778.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

The speculative wheat market has had 
the effect of reducing flour sales, both 
domestic and export, to the smallest vol- 
ume in many weeks, The net change in 
prices has not amounted to much, but 
uncertainty as to the future trend is 
tending to keep buyers from making 
purchases at this time. 

A considerable part of the current 
business is going to resellers at compara- 
tively low prices. This is particularly 
true in Europe, where’ well-known 
brands are offered as much as $1 bbl un- 
der the mills’ price. With this competi- 
tion added to the natural hesitancy of 
the trade, sales represent only a small 
proportion of capacity, in some instances 
less than 25 per cent. 

The sharp decline in millfeed prices is 
keeping flour values higher than they 
would be ordinarily,’ considering the 
wheat market. This is also a factor in 
restricting flour business. 

While reports of Russian and other 
export sales continue, southwestern mills 
are experiencing almost no foreign busi- 
ness, and little inquiry. Hamburg took 
nothing last week. A few small lots 
were sold to United Kingdom ports, but 
the amounts were too small to be of 
consequence. Much the same condition 
exists in Cuba and the rest of Latin 
America. 

Mills generally have only small 
amounts of flour left on their books. 
There has been no heavy buying for so 
long that most of the old orders have 
been filled. One large southwestern com- 
pany said that, at its present rate of 
operation, all of its bookings would be 
cleaned up by the middle of March, _ 

This clean-up is being reflected in 
production figures. Kansas City mills 
last week made only 88,000 bbls flour, a 
reduction of 26,000 bbls from the pre- 
ceding week. The output was 59 per 
cent of capacity. This is a lighter rate 
of operation than a year ago, or the 
five- or ten-year average for corre- 
sponding weeks, whereas the 1925 rate of 
operation had previously exceeded for- 
mer years. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 21: patent, $9@9.75; 
95 per cent, $8.50@9.25; straight, $8.20 
@8.85; first clear, $7.35@7.75; second 
clear, $6.75@7.25; low grade, $6@6.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 16-21 ....«.. 148,500 88,115 59 
Previous week ... 148,50 114,093 76 
See OD onseese 150,900 104,900 68 
Two-years ago... 132,900 99,297 74 
Five-year average (same week)..... 71 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahonia and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwesiern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 16-31 2.0.00 554,310 339,514 61 
Previoi s w.ek ... 554,310 366,802 66 
WOOF GOO ..cccsce 506,430 295,277 58 
Two years ago... **° 430 269,448 52 
Five-year averag. (s»me week)..... 56 
ren-ycar average (same week)..... 55 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 28,101 bbls last week, 35,141 
in the previous week, 14,837 a year ago 
and 15,101 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 14 quiet and 53 dull. 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Feb. 21: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.74@1.92, No. 2 $1.74@1.92, No. 3 
$1.73@1.91, No. 4 $1.71@1.89; soft wheat, 


No. 1 $1.89@1.96, No. 2 $1.89@1.96, No. 
3 $1.83@1.90, No. 4 $1.76@1.82. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.16@1.17, No. 3 
$1.13@1.14, No. 4 $1.08@1.11; yellow 
corn, No 2 $1.1642@1.17%4, No. 3 $1.10% 
@1.14%, No. 4 $1.08@1.11; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.13%@1.15, No. 3 $1.10@1.13, 
No. 4 $1.05@1.08. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PEP PRELC Cre T Ter Cee ee 32 
Feb, 8-14 e066 usa whendeobeeunek anaes 47 
Pees BE cctecsvevensense€s cunesrteeaeee 45 
DOG GD vavetutacnacennseess daeb4ut en’ 51 


8ST. JOSEPIL OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a ee MUTE eT CerE Cir r r 31,222 65 
PROVICOGR WOO «vcccvcccsece 40,683 85 
Sf) Perrone Tr. 23,592 49 
TWO FORTS OHO verccccccers 22,922 48 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 21, with comparisons: 

° r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 12,025 15,925 124,475 93,925 

Wheat, bus. .600,750 1,034,100 901,800 460,350 

Corn, bus....510,000 706,250 195,000 315,000 


Rye, bus.....129,200 173,400 150,000 148,500 
Oats, bus.... 1,100 3,300 ..... 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 4,500 i) arr 19,500 
Bran, tons... 1,400 320 5,800 5,000 
Hay, tons.... 8,760 4,164 4,296 3,182 


NEW GRAIN STORAGE IN SOUTHWEST 


Contracts were let last week to the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., of 
Kansas City, for the erection of 450,000 
bus grain storage for the American Maid 
Flour Mills, Housion, Texas. The addi- 
tion will increase the company’s grain 
storage capacity to 1,000,000 bus. It will 
consist of 10 storage tanks of re-enforced 
concrete, 23x100. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co. has also been awarded the contract 
to build 200,000 bus additional storage 
for the Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, to consist of six concrete tanks, 
each 20x90, and nine interstice bins. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
will also add to its elevator capacity this 
spring. Horner & Wyatt, engineers, 
Kansas City, have been instructed to 
draw plans for eight concrete tanks, 
18x90, with three large interstice bins. 
This will give a capacity of 200,000 bus. 

All of the above work will be started 
at once, and will be completed in time 
to handle the new wheat crop. 


LEAGUE MEETING IN APRIL 


The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League will be held April 
2-3, on the roof garden of the Kansas 
City Athletic Club, C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary, announced last week. In naming 
two days, the league will be breaking 
away from the usual precedent, but offi- 
cers are trying to avoid a repetition of 
some former years, when time enough 
for all business was not available at the 
one-day sessions. If everything on the 
program can be completed the first day 
this year, the meeting will be adjourned 
then. ; . 

An important part of the 1925 gather- 
ing will be a conference of exporting 
millers, patterned after the one held a 


vear ago. 
WILL CHANGE MISSOURI FEED BILL 


Word reaching millers here late last 
week indicated that the bill now before 
the Missouri legislature, proposing a tax 
on feeds, will be changed to eliminate 
most of the objections offered by its op- 
ponents. Originally, it planned a tax 
of 10c ton on millfeed, and a brand tax 
of only $1 year on poultry feed. This 
will either be chan to a tax of 5c ton 


on all feed sold in the state, or to a 
brand tax of about $15 yearly. 

It is considered that a brand tax is 
the more economical for the miller or 
dealer who has a good volume of busi- 
ness within the state, but it is unfair 
to one whose sales are not large. 

Millers have not expressed as strenuous 
objections to the proposed tax as dealers. 
The amount has been protested by most 
mills, in the form of telegrams and let- 
ters to individual representatives, but 
the bill itself has not been considered 
particularly offensive. Many feed deal- 
ers, however, have been creating vigor- 
ous and somewhat effective opposition 
to the entire measure. 


NOTES 


J. R. Caldwell, manager Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, visited in Kan- 
sas City recently. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was in Chicago last week. 


T. L. Frank, secretary and treasurer 
Arapahoe (Neb.) Flour Mills, visited 
grain men and millers in Kansas City re- 
cently. 


D. G. Lowell, manager feed depart- 
ment Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, visited the Kansas City plant of his 
company last week. 


J. H. Shinnick, district sales manager 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
attended the recent convention of the 
Indiana bakers at Indianapolis. 

R. L. Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Co., Kansas City, is in New 
York, accompanied by Mrs. Nafziger. 
They plan to remain in the East about 
two weeks. 

Roy E. Swenson, grain buyer for the 


- Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, was 


married last week to Miss Lucille Huff, 
of Kansas City. The couple are on a 
honeymoon trip to eastern and northern 
points. 

W. R. Duerr, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, left early this week 
for California, where he will have a 
month’s vacation, accompanied by Mrs. 
Duerr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Hiacke left 
Kansas City this week for New York, 
whence they will sail, Feb. 28, for Europe, 
on the Leviathan. Mr. Hincke is presi- 
dent of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

D. S. Donovan, Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., DaHas, Texas, was in Kansas 
City several days recently, attending the 
hearing on fourth section violations, held 
before an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
made a brief trip to Illinois territory 
last week. Howard B. Cunningham, also 
a district sales manager for the same 
organization, has returned from a trip 
to Iowa and the Northwest. E. A. Row- 
ray, Iowa representative, spent part of 
last week in Kansas City. 

A complimentary dinner was given 
Feb, 25 in Manhattan, Kansas, in honor 
of William M. Jardine, former presi- 
dent of thé Kansas State Agricultural 
College, who has been appointed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by President Cool- 
idge. Among the 150 guests were Harry 
G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
C. V. Topping, Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and C. W. Lonsdale, Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City. 

A bill reducing the tax on millfeed 
from 10c ton to 5c passed the Kansas 
senate last week, and now goes to the 
house for consideration. Passage by 
the latter body is assured, millers say, 
and the measure is also favored by Gov- 
ernor Paulen. With*the 10c tax in ef- 
fect, the department handling the -work 
has been able to build up a rather large 
surplus, The tax was originally intend- 
ed to provide operating expenses only 
for the department. 

The Kansas City office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has taken the follow- 
ing recent contracts: new bolters for 
the entire 1,500-bbl capacity New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, as 
well as other machinery for the plant; 
new bolters and other machinery for the 
Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., in- 
creasing the capacity of the plant from 












500 to 800 bbls daily; equipment for 
chicken feed plant for the Landa Mil! 
ing Co., New Braunfels, Texas; grindiny 


machinery for the J. E. Ransom Co.’; 


feed plant, Kansas City. 
The six milling companies that exhibit 
ed at the annual food show in Kansas 


City last week drew a large part of the 


attention of the crowds. Souvenirs o 
some kind, ranging from hot biscuits an! 
cross word puzzles to sacks of flour, 
were given at each booth. The loc: 

wholesale baking companies also had ex 
hibits, and distributed many thousand 
of miniature loaves of bread, cooki« 

and other sweet goods. The followin 

mills were represented: Washburn Cros 
by Co., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Sout! 

western Milling Co., Inc., Larabee Flou 

Mills Corporation, Rosedale Milling Co, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph. 


ATCHISON 

Milling is at low ebb for the crop, a 
cording to many millers. A wave o 
bearishness has hit all the trade, an 
bookings are confined to a few mixe: 
cars. Sales are not equal to 50 per cen 
of capacity, and many mills report les- 
Shipping instructions are slowing wu; 
considerably, and this fact is causin; 
mills to curtail capacity. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. 0 

bbis activit 

POR... S6GE. scvcicvvisesccee SS 8 
Previous week coscecses Saeuee 8 
SO OS oe6b0ks odcksanane 23,640 8 


NOTES 
C. H. Blanke, manager Blair Elevato: 
Co., is heading a movement to erect ; 
new hotel here. 
H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Blair 
Milling Co., attended the recent meet 
ing of the Kansas City Millers’ Club. 


WICHITA 


Wichita millers continue to report 
flour sales slow, with little active inter- 
est taken in the market. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in fairly well, and 
gradually the old bookings are being 
cleaned up, but dealers are not ordering 
flour for more than their immediate de- 
mands. Indications are that conditions 
will remain the same as they have for 
about the past three weeks until the mar- 
ket steadies. 

There is a decided slowing up in for- 
eign demand, with only a few straggling 
orders from the West Indies and some 
of the central European countries. 

Prices, 98-lb cotton’s, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 20: short patent $9.90 bbl; 
straight, $9.40; fancy first clears, $7.90 
@8. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The. Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
. bbis bbls tivity 
oe | See 65,700 37,504 57 
Previous week ..... 65,700 36,463 55 
Year ago ...... -- 64,620 35,887 55 
Two years ago..... 64,620 27,648 42 
NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a vacation 
in Miami, Fla. 

Glenn Moffitt, traffic manager Red Star 
Milling Co., spent last week end visit- 
ing his father in Tulsa, Okla. 

M. B. Collins, eastern Oklahoma rep- 
resentative of the Red Star Milling Co., 
visited the home office last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is on a business trip to 
Missouri. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Magill. « 

E. W. Morrison, vice president Red 
Star — Co., attended the conven- 
tion of Indiana bakers, and will visit 
eastern trade connections before return- 
ing to Wichita. 

Antonio Macias, Porto Rican repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
died Feb. 11. Word has also been re- 
ceived of the death of L. M. Pietersz, 
manager of Bryden & Evelyn, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, also a Kansas Milling Co. 
representative. 

Woody Hockaday, the father of the 
slogan, “Kansas. grows the best wheat 
in the world,” and Miss Vada Watson, 
of Turon, Kansas, who was chosen as a 
representative to present President Cool- 
idge with a 3-oz sack of Kansas wheat, 
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have returned from a tour of the east- 
ern states, where they advised the east- 
erners of the merits of Kansas wheat. 
They were entertained in Sterling and 
Hutchinson last week, and will attend 
the annual stock show to be held in 
Wichita this week. 


NEBRASKA 


Sales of flour last week were very 
light. For several weeks previously they 
had not been heavy. Millers in this terri- 
tory, however, are looking forward to a 
vood and profitable year’s business. 
~ “Many bills are before the Nebraska 
legislature for consideration at the pres- 
ent session,” states J. N. Campbell, sec- 
retary Nebraska Millers’ Association, 
“but so far there is no evidence of any 
largely supported tendency to enact 
drastic measures which might disturb the 
willing trade. 

“Our idea is that the mills have noth- 
ing to fear from this session in the way 
of radical legislation affecting manufac- 
turing interests. 

“The campaign of education and en- 
lightenment which has ‘been going for- 
ward for the past two or three years is 
convincing the citizenship of the state 
that their highest material interests will 
e advanced . fostering manufacturing 
tivities, rather than to harass and dis- 
courage them. Better times beget more 
liberal views on these matters. 

“The mills are seeking no special legis- 
lative favors, and only ask that laws and 
department regulations be enforced in a 
constructive way. 

“In the field of marketing the farmers 
should be free to exercise their own good 
judgment, based on current conditions, 
s to how and when they may dispose of 
their goods. They do not need any legal- 
ized pooling laws by which shrewd oper- 
ators may tie them up in ironbound con- 
tracts running for a term of years, to 
take absolute and complete control of 
their products after they are in the bins 
and cribs. The farmers have foresight 
and industry to produce the goods, and 
there is no reason bee they should dele- 
gate to any superauthority the right to 
say how these goods are to be dis- 
posed of. 

“House rolls Nos. 220 and 221 are 
measures before the legislature to legal- 
ize pooling in the state. The millers may 
very consistently interest themselves in 
the matter to see that nothing prejudi- 
cial to the common interest of the farmer 
and miller is placed in the statutes.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 1888 csccceve 27,300 21,301 77 
Previous week ..... 27,300 22,842 83 
COP OOS vedéscwnns 24,900 21,126 84 

lwo years ago..... 23,100 23,682 100 


Leen Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Domestic bookings continue light, but 
delivery of flour on former orders kept 
Oklahoma mills operating at 70 per cent 
of capacity. All mills report a satisfac- 
tory run of shipping instructions. Spot 
buying on the part of country merchants 
is fairly good, but jobbers and large 
bakers remain out of the market. An 
increase was shown in the number and 
size of foreign orders. United King- 
dom buyers placed a few of these, and 
gave millers here encouraging reports as 
to the future. Some Oklahoma flour is 
moving to Brazil. Latin American buy- 
ing is fair. 
_ Hard wheat short patent flour sold at 
59.50@9.80 bbl, straight $9.10@9.40, and 
first clear $8.50@8.80. Soft wheat short 
patent was quoted at $10@10.30, straight 
39.50@9.90, and first clear $9@9.30. 


NOTES 

W. G. Coffey, wholesale flour dealer 
at Victoria, Texas, is erecting a ware- 
house. 

_The Gulf Export & Transportation 
Co., Beaumont, Texas, has increased its 
capital stock to $750,000. 
_ Retail prices of bread in El Paso, 
Texas, have been increased 1c loaf by 
all bakeries but one, making selling 
prices lle and léc. 

Galveston reports say that the Grain 
Marketing Co. will export about 750,000 
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bus wheat in March from the Sunset 
elevator, and that a like quantity will be 
handled through the Wharf Co. elevators. 

R. &. Ayres, former flour and feed 
miller and grain dealer, Plainview, Tex- 
as, who recently moved to Fort Worth, 
is among incorporators of the Gateway 
Grain Co. of Fort Worth. The other 
incorporators are John Davitte and W. 
L. Goodwin. 

Moisture for wheat in the south 
plains area of western Texas is badly 
needed, some sections having had no 
rain for several months, reports F. A. 
Hague, an executive of the Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, who recently made 
a tour of that territory. 

Mill products of all kinds are in grow- 
ing demand in the South since prosper- 
ity has returned to that section, accord- 
ing to Ralph C. Sowden, president New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
who recently returned from a visit to 
the principal distributing centers of the 
South. 


‘ SALINA 

Flour trade continues quiet, with only 
slight indications of increasing interest 
on the part of buyers. Shipping direc- 
tions remain fair. Fluctuations in the 
wheat and flour markets are given by 
millers as the reason for the present 
dullness in trade. 

Prices, Feb. 19, cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $9.40@10; 95 per 
cent, $9.10@9.30; straight, $8.90@9.20. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

POR. 18-89 <cicccccccccccs +s 9B,050 _ 68 
Previous week .......+...>+ 30,178 65 


NOTES 


J. T. Gardner, Clovis, N. M., was in 
Salina last week visiting the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. Mr. Gardner will be the 
Weber representative in New Mexico 
and Arizona, beginning April 1. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., was taken ill last week while 
on his way east, and is now in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Belvidere, Ill., where 
he will undergo a minor operation. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from Indianapolis, 
where he attended the state convention 
of the Indiana Bakers’ Association. 

J. M. Cooper, San Francisco, was in 
Salina last week visiting J. F. Hall, gen- 
eral manager of the Weber Flour Mills 
Co. Mr. Cooper is a veteran in the flour 
trade, having been for a number of years 
with the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 





KANRED OUTYIELDS OTHER VARIETIES 

Many failures of pioneer farmers in 
the drier sections of the western United 
States were due to the attempt to grow 
unadapted crops, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in discuss- 
ing its experiments with hard red winter 
wheats in the dry areas of that section. 
The introduction of hard red winter 
wheat into certain of these localities 
which had been abandoned by the earliest 
settlers later made possible a permanent 
wheat growing industry. Hard red win- 
ter wheat is now the principal crop in 
many sections of limited rainfall, includ- 
ing much of Kansas and Nebraska, west- 
ern Oklahoma, northeastern Colorado, 
central Montana, and the drier portions 
of the Columbia basin of Oregon and 
Washington. 

“Kanred, in general, was the most pro- 
ductive hard red winter wheat for the 
great plains area,” states the Depart- 
ment. “Other high yielding strains are 
Alberta Red, Argentine, Beloglina, 
Blackhull, Karmont, Montana No. 36, 
and Nebraska No. 60. Turkey and 
Kharkof, the two leading hard red win- 
ter wheats, were found to be practically 
equal in yield, winter hardiness and 
other green characters, and in mill- 
ing and baking qualities. Minturki and 
Karmont are among the most hardy, and 
Kanred is the most rust resistant of the 
hard red winter varieties.” 

The results of varietal experiments 
with winter wheat at 15 different sta- 
tion® form the basis of a new publication 
just issued as Department Bulletin 1276. 























The Family Puzzle 


My baker is a jolly man; 
One day he chuckled, then he said: 
“I bake a laugh in every loaf 
When I am making raisin bread.” 
And this I know, his raisin bread 
Brings to our meal a merry minute, 
When each one tries to grab the prize— 
The slice that has the raisin in it. 
—Walt Drummond, in Baking Technology. 


&% 
TWO BAKERS—A SINGLE FLOUR 

How would you like to receive a car 
of flour that seemed to you no good— 
no good positively? So no good, in fact, 
that you wired the miller that sold it to 
you to come and take it away, and either 
send you a new car or else lose all your 
trade forevermore? 

How would you like to see the miller 
do just that—haul all that no good flour 
out and haul in another carload—and 
smile while he did it? And then turn 
right around and put the flour you had 
spurned into the hands of another bak- 
er, only to see your “stung” friend make 
up finer loaves out of it than you had 
ever turned out in all the years of your 
baking career? 

A baker in a town we might mention 
did just that with a carload of flour. 
No, we are not going to mention the 
town or the miller or the baker. But 
the principals in this little drama of 
improving relationships between miller 
and baker will recognize all the facts as 
here set down. The baker of the first 
part baked up a few samples of new 
flour and made the wires fairly sizzle 
with protests. The new car of flour was 
duly sent in, and no questions asked— 
of that baker.—Baking Technology. 


$4 

CHERRY SISTERS QUIT BAKING 

It may be nothing against the baking 
business, of course, but the Cherry sis- 
ters, after trying it for a while in their 
home town of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have 
given it up to go back on the stage. 
You know the Cherry sisters—Effie and 
Addie? At their first performance in 
six years they were billed in Minneapolis 
recently as “the worst act in vaudeville.” 
It annoyed them frightfully, particularly 
because at the same time there was a 
revival of the old canard about their 
having been obliged during the early 
years of their theatrical career to use a 
wire screen as protection against show- 
ers of eggs and vegetables from the 
audience. Last spring, you remember, 
Effie ran for mayor of Cedar Rapids on 
a platform of “longer skirts and two- 
piece bathing suits.” She lost. 

$$ 

BISCUITS IN MALAYA 

Although the Malay exists chiefly on 
rice, vegetables and fruit, the oddly 
smelling durian being in extraordinary 
request with all classes, the native does 
not disdain biscuits. These must, how- 
ever, be a local product, made of coarse 
flour, and baked in the open air on hot 
bricks. This lukewarm process results 
in a biscuit which is only half baked, 
while the smoke from the wood fire im- 
parts to it a flavor which, in the opinion 
of the white connoisseur, is best avoided. 

But the yellow man holds really lib- 
eral views: he contends that a soupcon 
of smokiness renders the dainty all the 
more tasteful; that smoke, in fact, stim- 
ulates the jaded palate. And, judging 
by results, he is right, for those who 
cannot stomach vegetable curry have no 
difficulty in digesting the biscuit in 
question. They even wax fat on it. 

On special occasions, such as weddings, 
a sort of butter biscuit is provided. 
Highly spiced with cinnamon (procured 
from Ceylon) and containing at least a 
third of ghee, a sort of rancid butter, it 
is the principal dish at the feast. A 
silver platter is laden with the delicacy, 
flower petals, which have been plucked 
at midnight, and blessed by the priests 
(in return for a dollar), being scattered 
over the biscuits. The bride, though 
(for the occasion) a person of some im- 


portance, is not helped first. In the 
Federated Malaly States woman takes 
a back seat; man—the superior animal— 
must be accorded preferential treatment. 
Like the lion, he is considered the most 
noble of all two-legged beasts—his wife 
comes a long way after. 

A fresh fruit biscuit also is part and 
parcel of the nuptials. When the biscuit, 
which is about the size of a small dough- 
nut, is three quarters baked, it is split 
open, a space being made for a portion 
of durian. Rebaking follows, and the 
guests smack their lips in anticipation. 
—George Cecil, in Milling. 

$4 
A LAMENT FOR CORN BREAD 

H. L. Mencken, having tried and 
found wanting nearly everything else in 
American life, at last comes down to 
cooking. “Americans,” he says in a 
Baltimore Sun interview, “used to have 
well-cooked meals, long ago. We even 
developed some delicious native dishes. 
Philadelphia made two contributions to 
the art of real food: scrapple and pep- 
perpot. 

“Down in my town of Baltimore we 
have corn bread and chicken a la Mary- 
land—excellent food, none better. I'd 
walk miles for real corn bread. Yet if 
you invited some one to a formal dinner 
and served these native American dishes 
—scrapple or corn bread—the guest 
would turn up his nose, and you wouldn’t 
serve those native American dishes, any- 
way. 

“Why not? I think it is because, now 
that we are getting away from pioneer 
days, we try to put on style. We rather 
look down on native food. As a result, 
our cooking grows worse and worse till 
it is in all likelihood the most awful 
cooking on earth.” 

$4 
BREAD MAKING NO LOST ART IN 
MINNESOTA 

Bread making, sewing, and canning 
provided a well-balanced program for 
Minnesota girls who enrolled in club 
work in 1924, ‘The first two led all other 
projects by a wide margin. Bread mak- 
ing, which is reported to be always a 
popular subject among Minnesota farm 
girls, figured more extensively in public 
demonstrations than any of the others. 
Nineteen boys enrolled for the bread 
work. Other major clubs in point of en- 
rollment were in their order: garden, 
2,544 members; poultry, 2,401; dairy 
calf, 2,008; pig, 847; baby beef, 792; po- 
tato, 673. 

$44 
ON WASTING BREAD 

An instance of practical application to 
Christianity is shown in an announce- 
ment in a church in Brussels, which 
reads: “Do not waste the bread for which 
you pray daily.” In how many churches 
in this country does the prayer go up, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” and 
in how many homes is much of that 
bread wasted after the prayer has been 
answered?—The British Baker. 


$44 
SIX CRULLERS, SIX MONTHS 

The charge of stealing six crullers 
while on parole is going to cost Austin 
Caroline, the “conscientious burglar” of 
Yonkers, just six months more—one for 
each cruller—in Sing Sing, the state 
parole board has decided.—The Mediator. 

4 & 

A baker has worked out a principle 
of co-operation with grocers to help them 
in their problem of holding trade. His 
story is told in the Grocers’ Bulletin for 
January. 

&$ & 


To change the oven does not change 
the baker.—Italian Proverb. 


4 


The baker with his scraper, 

The miller with his measure, 

The tailor with his scissors, 

Where come the three thieves here ?—Ger- 
man Proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The effect of high prices is still very 
noticeable in this market. Buyers can- 
not become reconciled to present levels, 
and generally are of the opinion that 
bottom has not yet been reached. An- 
other factor that discourages buying is 
the wide range of prices quoted by mills 
from all sections. Many concerns are 
offering big discounts in their anxiety 
for new orders, but these lower offerings 
have not resulted in any increased buy- 
ing. 

Bookings of spring wheat flour are 
limited in number and small. There is 
a wide range in prices quoted, and some 
very cheap offers are heard of. This 
applies especially to flour for near-by 
shipment, and mills seem willing to grant 
concessions for quick movement. Not 
much business has resulted, however, as 
most in the trade are thought to have 
their temporary needs well covered, and 
they are not interested in future delivery 
at present, thinking the market will 
break later on, when they will be able 
to come in at much lower levels. 

Hard winters are much like springs, 
and sales are widely scattered and for 
small amounts. The trade seems satis- 
fied to use up old bookings, and is not 
replacing stocks. 

Soft winters are much lower in price, 
but the decline has not stimulated busi- 
ness. Cracker bakers have been inquir- 
ing more freely of late, but they feel 
prices are still too high, and not much 
flour has been booked by these interests. 
Cake and pie bakers are thought to have 
their present needs pretty well covered. 

Demand for clears is inactive, and only 
occasional sales are reported. While cer- 
tain grades are not freely offered, clears 
as a whole are more than enough for the 
limited demand. Another restricting 
factor is the high range of prices asked 
by mills. 

The call for rye flour has not shown 
any sign of improvement. Buyers are of 
the opinion that prices are out of line, 
and only take on supplies when needed, 
and then in small lots. During the past 
week or so numerous resales have been 
made, which is checking direct mill busi- 
ness. The local output continues heavy, 
totaling 6,500 bbls last week, compared 
with 6,000 the preceding week, and 4,000 
two weeks ago. White was quoted Feb. 
21 at $8@8.30 bbl, jute, medium $7.80@ 
8.10, and dark $6.60@6.90. 

Business in semolinas is practically at 
a standstill. Sales are scattered, and 
confined to absolute needs of the user. 
Shipping instructions are good. No. 2 
semolina was quoted Feb, 21 at 5%@ 
5%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 544c; fancy 
durum patent, 514, @5%ce. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Feb. 21: spring top patent $9.10 
@9.70 bbl, standard patent $8.80@9.40, 
first clear $8@8.40, second clear $6.30@ 
6.70; hard winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.30, 95 per cent patent $8.50@9.10, 
straight $8.35@8.75, first clear $7.50@8; 
soft winter short patent $9.10@9.70, 
standard patent $8.70@9.20, straight 
$8.55@8.90, first clear $7.90@8.30. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Wem. 26-82 ..ccccecs 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
Vea? QB0 ..cccccecs 40,000 28,000 70 
Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 


CASH WHEAT 


There was a fairly good demand last 
week for all good milling grades of 
wheat, except red winters. However, as 
a large part of the receipts consisted of 
the lower grades, business was restricted. 





Local mills picked up the choice stuff, 
but other grades moved slowly. Outside 
mills were not aggressive buyers. Red 
winters were easier, and demand light. 
Although receipts of this variety are not 
great, still they are sufficient for the 
light demand. Sales for shipment were 
202,000 bus, much of it for export. Re- 
ceipts of wheat totaled 224 cars, against 
163 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
8c over May, No. 3 red 4@6c over; No. 
1 hard May price to 3c under, No. 2 
hard 2@3c under, No.3 hard 3@7c under; 
No. 1 dark northern le under to lic 
over, No. 2 dark 5c under to 12c over, 
No. 1 northern May price to 5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.93 
@1.934%, bu, No. 3 red $1.89@1.914; 
No. 1 hard $1.82@1.85%4, No. 2 hard 
$1.82@1.831,, No. 3 hard $1.78@1.82¥,; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.84@2.004%, No. 1 
northern $1.80@1.8514. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was steady, and basis for 
the lower grades was about unchanged, 
but on the better grades it was a little 
easier at the week end. A fair demand 
prevailed most of the week. Receipts 
were 910 cars, against 1,062 the week be- 
fore, and 2,225 a year ago. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted at $1.18@1.20% bu, No. 4 
mixed $1.12@1.16%, No. 5 mixed $1.09 
@1.12; No. 2 yellow $1.271%4, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.20@1.23%, No. 4 yellow $1.14@ 
1.17, No. 5 yellow $1.11@1.15; No. 2 
white $1.26, No. 4 white $1.14@1.16, No. 
5 white $1.0914@1.18. 

Cash rye was firmer, and a good de- 
mand prevailed from mills. Local mills 
have been running their rye units more 
steadily the last few weeks, and have 
been in the market for supplies. No. 2 
sold around 5%c under May, and was 
quoted at $1.544%4 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 21, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 294 220 199 157 
Wheat, bus.... 316 325 791 172 
Corn, bus...... 1,346 4,063 575 1,033 
Oats, bus...... 712 1,394 735 535 
Rye, bus....... 54 47 5 3 
Barley, bus.... 222 278 94 94 


CORN PRODUCTS 
The best that can be said about the 
call for corn goods is that there is a 
scattered demand for small lots. Occa- 
sional cars are picked up by the trade, 
but sales of larger amounts are rare. 
Corn flour was. quoted Feb. 21 at $2.90 
@2.95 cwt, corn meal $2.85@2.90, cream 
meal $2.85@2.90, hominy $2.90@2.95, 

jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


PANCAKE FLOUR DEPARTMENT 
The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. is now manufacturing pancake 
flour, having recently completed this new 
plant. It is well equipped with Wolf 
Co.’s machinery, and was designed by E. 
J. Dalby, of Minneapolis. This company 
also manufactures spring wheat and rye 
flour, and a full line of scratch feeds. 


NOTES 

Ben B. George, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, was in Chicago Feb. 19, visit- 
ing the trade. 

A. J. Gardner, Wade & Gardner, flour 
brokers, Chicago, is visiting his partner, 
J. O. Wade, at New York. 

L. F. Eaton, manager Chicago office 
Washburn Crosby Co., is on a several 
weeks’ vacation in Florida. 

C. A. Bunnell, manager Chicago office 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent last 
week at the company’s headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

R. C. Sievers, St. Louis, field manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 





was in this market last week, and visited 
his company’s Chicago representative, C. 
H. Meyer. 

W. N. Smith, vice president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, stopped in 
Chicago on his return from attending 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, and left later for 
Florida. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., passed through Chicago on his 
return from Indianapolis, where he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association. 

C. H. Van Cleef, The Fleischmann Co., 
Cincinnati, spent several days in Chicago 
last week. While here he attended the 
dinner given the visiting bakers of the 
trade promotion conference by the Dough 
Club of Chicago. He said this was a 
most wonderful affair, and that the 
Dough Club was to be congratulated for 
having such a fine membership. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, and 
H. N. Weinstein, western manager Malt- 
Diastase Co., were among the Chicago 
delegation attending the bakers’ conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, Feb. 18-19. Other 
flour men from Chicago included George 
C. Mariner, Washburn Crosby Co., and 
B. N. Lathrop, general Illinois and Indi- 
ana representative St. Paul Milling Co. 
and Excelsior Flour Mills. 

T. W. Brophy, secretary B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. Chicago, is general 
chairman of a committee for seven sec- 
tions in this city which is conducting a 
drive for funds for the Boy Scouts. So 
far he states $107,000 have been raised, 
and that by Wednesday next he expects 
the total amount to reach the goal set, 
$160,000. George Thompson, of the 
Grain Marketing Co., is chairman of the 
committee soliciting members of the 
Board of Trade. 


MILWAUKEE 

Local mills, while reporting relatively 
light bookings, have been able to operate 
at the highest rate of capacity since 
early March, 1923. Established trade 
not only is taking delivery on old book- 
ings and contracts freely, but adding 
some new orders for prompt shipment. 
Family trade has shown some improve- 
ment, especially in localities where bak- 
eries have been forced to increase the 
price of bread. Bakers patent, of course, 
comprises the bulk of the business. 

Clear flour is so well absorbed by regu- 
lar customers that new sales are few, 
although the call for all grades of clear 
is excellent. Prices are 40@45c bbl 
higher, the further letdown in millfeed 
prices making a new balance necessary. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 21: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $10.25 
@10.45 bbl, standard patent $10.05@ 
10.30, straight $9.75@9.90, first clear 
$8.05@8.35, and second clear $6.50@7, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Winter wheat patents were subject to 
more pressure than spring, owing to the 
strength of wheat, and flour prices are 
45@50c bbl higher. Sales are moderate- 
ly active, but in small lots. Business 
in Kansas bakers patent and the better 
grades of clear outdistances that in fam- 
ily flour and lowest grades, with the re- 
sult that fancy patent is held only 25c 
bbl above straight. Southwestern mill 
representatives say they have worked 
some pretty good orders. 

The jobbing trade in Milwaukee is do- 
ing considerable buying when the mar- 
ket is inclined to sag, and are ordering 
out these purchases Recty, although still 
having some low-priced flour on the mill 
books. This will have to come out soon- 
er or later, however, as sentiment among 
jobbers, while rather conflicting, seems 
to be that the present level is not far 
from the peak that has or will be 
reached. It is felt that the wide market 
swings of recent days represent a shak- 
ing down process. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 21: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $9.75@9.95 bbl, standard 
patent $9.60@9.80, straight $9.45@9.70, 
and first clear $8.10@8.40, in 98-Ib cot- 


tons. 

A little better feeling prevails in the 
rye flour market as the result of a re- 
newal of buying in at least a small vol- 
ume. As a rule, customers of Wisconsin 
mills who are not in the habit of antici- 
pating their needs far ahead, are again 
taking flour to meet current needs, while 
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those having flour on standing orders are 
furnishing shipping directions with rela- 
tive freedom. The recent slump in the 
rye market, which was perhaps more 
marked than in wheat, found some buy- 
ers hesitant, and a fresh advance brought 
out some good business. 

Operation of rye mills in this terri- 
tory is on a better basis than since the 
middle of January. There are plenty 
of opportunities to dispose of the low 
grades, exporters bidding actively, but 
mills are refusing to book this class of 
business unless they get their price, as 
rye feed is in very poor request and the 
call for the fancy grade is not especially 
active. This condition has contributed 
to advancing rye flour prices as a whole. 
Closing quotations, Feb, 21: fancy rye 
patent $8.30@8.40 bbl, pure white $8.05 
@8.15, straight $7.85@8, pure dark 
$7.15@7.20, and ordinary dark $6.75@ 
7.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

Capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Wed, 16-88 .cccccses 12,000 7,250 60 
Previous week ..... 12,000 7,000 59 
BOOP OBO cccvvcccecs i? 2 are ae 
Two years ago..... 16,000 800 5 
Three years ago.... 14,500 500 3 
Four years ago..... 24,000 6,105 26 
Five years ago..... 24,000 12,000 50 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 21, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-—Receipts— --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 20,800 19,950 25,750 1,050 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 54,150 64,555 34,375 


Corn, bus... .230,880 1,130,240 137,288 212,750 
Oats, bus....176,000 387,000 285,544 288,375 
Barley, bus..249,600 185,600 190,263 51,840 
Rye, bus..... 25,470 80,655 33,010 9,060 
Feed, tons... 990 1,440 3,979 4,115 

A light movement has resulted in a 
moderate recovery in values of cash 
grains during the past week. Wheat and 
rye are firm to Ic higher, corn advanced 
2@5c, oats gained 1@1%c, and barley 
closed unchanged. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 21: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.97@2.02, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.84@1.87, No. 1 red winter $1.94@1.96, 
No. 1 durum $1.78@1.79; No. 2 rye, 
$1.5244@1.53%; No. 3 yellow corn $1.18 
@1.21, No. 3 white $1.16@1.18, No. 3 
mixed $1.16@1.18; No. 3 white oats, 
514% @51%c;_ maltin barley 92c@$l, 
pearling barley 98c@$1.01. 


NOTES 


George Degentesh, president Degen- 
tesh Bros. Co., Milwaukee, flour and 
feed distributor, is in Miami, Fla., on a 
vacation. 

Sidney C. Northrop, traffic manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., and 
secretary Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was a business visitor in Milwau- 
kee on Feb, 19. 

E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, Wis., pleas- 
antly recalled as the secretary for many 
years of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association, is spending the remainder 
of the winter in Florida, with Mrs. 
Lachmann. 

E. L. Patterson, secretary Receivers’ 
Association, Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, and Frank B, Bell, of the W. 
M. Bell Co., were in Minneapolis last 
week for the annual convention of the 
Minnesota Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Ray S. Knowlton, manager Milwaukee 
branch of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., is back from a three weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast to visit his 
mother. On the return he spent several 
days at the company headquarters in 
Grand Island. Mrs. Knowlton accom- 
panied him on the journey. 

Walter J. Fitzgerald, vessel agent, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, says in- 
dications are for a record movement of 
grain, ore and coal on the Great Lakes 
this year. Navigation is expected to open 
earlier than usual, because of the mild 
winter and the probability of an early 
break in the ice jam in the straits. The 
steamer William A. Reiss recently load- 
ed 250,000 bus rye and corn at the 
Donahue-Stratton Kinnickinnic elevator 
to be ready to clear for the lower lakes 
at the first opportunity. ° 

L, E. Meyer. 





The Canadian flaxseed yield in 1924 is 
finally estimated at 9,695,000 bus, com- 
pared with 7,140,000 in 1923, an increase 
of 35 per cent. 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


There is something about the history 
of the last six months in the milling 
business which reminds one of the alle- 
gorical wheel of fortune, which turns 
and turns, and in its turning deals out 
various fortunes, making some people 
rich and others poor. The man who is 
made rich takes credit to himself; he 
who is made poor blames not himself, 
but something else. Pride goeth before 
a fall, but is puffed up with success. 
At least the psychology of the thing is 
interesting. 

There are also some interesting side- 
lights now coming out in this turn of 
fortune, and the grain and milling 
trades form one of the stages on which 
the play is presented. These phenom- 
ena result from conditions over which 
nobody has had any control, and for 
which nobody can take credit. Those 
who have profited were caught, without 
foreknowledge, in a current of events 
which has carried them on to good for- 
tune. That is the way fortunes are 
sometimes made. Sometimes it is intel- 
ligence, and sometimes just luck or even 
stupidity; hence the symbol of the wheel 
of fortune, an inanimate, material thing 
without sentient life. 

A miller who was very hard hit in 
1920 says that his company has now en- 
tirely recouped these losses and _ re- 
stored its surplus. That is fine and 
gratifying, but the same rule of action 
which was responsible for these losses 
in 1920, and these gains since then, 
might cause the loss of as much again 
in another period of decline, which is 
bound to come sooner or later. 

Another soft wheat miller was long 
approximately 500,000 bus soft wheat 
when Chicago May was selling below 
$1.50, and he confidently expected and 
predicted that it would go to $2. Of 
course he has made a killing. Another 
miller, not a large one, and this time in 
the Northwest, who operated his mill 
full time the first six months of the crop 
in spite of the fact that his flour prices 
were high, recently found himself own- 
ing 250,000 bus of the kind of wheat that 
sold in Minneapolis some time ago at 
56c over May. If this price holds, he 
doesn’t need to care whether he operates 
his mill at all during the second six 
months. 

An official of a group of mills said 

lately that they owned approximately 
3,000,000 bus high grade and high test 
wheat on which premiums were advanc- 
ing daily. Still another miller, operat- 
ing many mills, has kept long 5,000,000 
bus wheat all the way up, which he is 
now merchandising. But these are not 
milling profits, and that is where the 
reports of the Federal Trade Commission, 
investigating the milling business, are 
apt to be misleading. They appear as 
milling profits through faulty bookkeep- 
ing, and a failure properly to segregate 
the business. 
_ They are made in connection with or 
incidental to milling, and the parties 
making them might not otherwise engage 
in speculation. Profits on wheat, bags, 
or other inventory, are not conversion or 
milling profits, although they appear in 
the financial statement. They are specu- 
lative profits. The miller does not make 
them, but they are made for him by con- 
ditions with which he has nothing what- 
ever to do. The same procedure would 
Sometimes entail an equal amount as 
losses. 

A miller who laid the foundation of a 
substantial fortune by investing in real 
estate in a growing city once remarked 
that he had never made any money in 
the milling business, that all he had 
made was in the advance in his raw ma- 
terial. It should not be so bad as that; 
flour should be sold on the replacement 


value of wheat. Success in the milling 
business should not turn upon so for- 
tuitous and fallible a thing as a man’s 
judgment in the matter of speculation on 
his raw material. 

At the same time, there is something 
more to success in the milling business 
than merely the grinding of grain, set- 
ting up an establishment and putting 
the wheels in motion. That condition 
may, have prevailed in early frontier 
days. Although flour should be sold on 
the basis of the replacement value of 
the wheat, the time will probably never 
come when there will not be the need 
of a trained and fine judgment in the 
handling of the business and when suc- 
cess can be had without it. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is slow. There 
has been some reduction in output, and 
still further curtailment may take place. 
The erratic course of the wheat market 
has thoroughly unsettled conditions, and 
has had a very depressing effect upon 
the normal and natural movement of 
grain and grain products. Buyers are 
holding off for more settled conditions 
and a crystallization of sentiment. Only 
light sales to regular established trade 
are being made, but these include some 
for export which was resumed the past 
two weeks. 

The movement of wheat has fallen 
off with the decline, and farmers are 
now holding. Millers are not bidding for 
wheat. One Toledo miller says he hasn’t 
sent out a bid since Feb. 3. Wheat 
sales are subject to private bargaining 
if the holders want to get rid of it. 
Possibly as much as $1.85 might be paid 
today (Feb. 21) for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points. Feed has also been 
slipping, so there has been a general 
tendency on the part of wheat, flour and 
feed to seek bottom. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Feb. 20 at $8.70@9.25 
bbl, local springs $9.45@9.85, and local 
hard winters $9.20, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
BOGE onc ccc secvceees 29,300 6 
Previous week ............ 38,500 80 
BOP GOD ccccccscvocececss 32,200 70 
Two years ago .......+-++. 30,100 62% 
Three years ago ......++++% 25,300 53 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 15-21 .... 22 140,700 79,434 56 
Previous week.. 23 136,260 95,683 70 

TOS? OHO cccece 15 90,210 58,350 64% 
Two years ago. 20 118,050 62,238 53 
Three years ago 22 127,560 62,376 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 14-21 with comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 99,400 184,800 35,215 231,425 
Corn, bus.... 60,000 268,750 95,600 85,560 
Oats, bus.... 90,000 79,950 187,475 45,840 
NOTES 


J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Toledo Feb. 17. 

H. L. French has arranged to repre- 
sent the Big Diamond Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in Indiana, and will move 
to Indianapolis. 

C. C. Harmon, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is now representing 


the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, in 
Indiana. 

Paul F. Fisher, Michigan representa- 
tive, and F. C. Pelkey, Ohio representa- 
tive, Newton (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., called at this office Feb. 20. 

An Qhio miller writes that he has 
operated his mill 21 days of 24 hours 
each without a single minute’s shut- 
down, and puts in a claim for the record 
of a continuous nonstop run. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
arranged with Frank Lynch, Decatur, 
Ind., to represent it in southern Indiana, 
and with Earl George Rothaar, Nash- 
ville, Mich., to represent it in Michigan. 

George N. Collins, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who has been representing the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. in In- 
diana, has taken on Illinois, and will 
represent the mill in both states, 


Alexander J. Blanton, formerly of 
the Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now connected with W. K. Stew- 
art, the leading bookstore at Indianapo- 
lis. His brother, Forest W. Blanton, is 
operating the Clayton (Ind.) Milling Co, 

William N. Smith, vice president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
was in Indianapolis last week visiting 
with his connection, the J. C. Consodine 
Co., and attended the meeting of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association. As a 
speaker at the banquet, impersonating 


Magnus Johnson, formerly United 
States senator of Minnesota, he made a 
big hit. 


The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., has 
taken a contract from the William Hay- 
den Milling Co., Tecumseh, Mich., to re- 
model the mill. New Wolf level sifters 
and other machines will be installed, 
with a rediagraming and rearranging of 
the mill to suit the Wolf system. When 
completed the mill will have an increased 
capacity. E. F. Wallace, Michigan rep- 
resentative, secured the contract. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour is reported to be in the dullest 
period of the present crop. Prices are 
steady to 5c higher than a week ago. 
The recent decline in wheat prices has 
stopped. 

Grain has eased down on the open 
market, and bids for car lots at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Feb. 21, were: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.81@1.83, No. 2 hard 
$1.73@1.77; corn, No. 3 white $1.144%@ 
1.16%, No. 4 white $1.101%,@1.13%, No. 
3 yellow $1.15%4@1.18%, No. 4 yellow 
$1.104%2@1.14%, No. 3 mixed $1.12@1.15, 
No. 4 mixed $1.081%4@1.11; oats, No, 2 
white 50@5lc, No. 3 white 49@50c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

oh . . EPerErrerrrLrer 10,929 55 
Previous week ............ 10,201 51 
Se WE nics ane sea vanseecs 9,816 49 
Two years AGO .......e000- 11,660 58 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Feb. 21: wheat, 16,000 bus in, 35,000 
out; corn, 209,000 in, 90,000 out; oats, 
58,000 in, 54,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat 445,600 bus, Feb. 21, as against 
371,000 Feb. 23, 1924; corn, 879,600 as 
against 491,000; oats, 283,900 as against 
257,000. 

Mills and elevators have advanced the 
price offered for No. 2 red wheat de- 
livered at doors of mills to $1.80 bu. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NASHVILLE 

Purchases of flour by the southeastern 
trade have dwindled to an unusually low 
mark. This is attributed to the unset- 
tled conditions in the wheat market, and 
also to the fact that many jobbers have 
enough flour purchased to meet their 
needs for the next 30 days or more. 
The current sales of the mills amount to 
less than one third of capacity, with the 
buying confined almost entirely to lots 
of 100@300 bbls. Shipments on con- 
tracts continue to hold up well, and are 
absorbing the output of the mills, with 
running time better than average for this 
period of the year. Recent rapid changes 
in the wheat market have increased the 
difficulties of flour brokers, as they have 
found it difficult a large part of the 
time to make prices. 

The flour market has been considerably 
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disorganized by the irregular wheat mar- 
ket. Quotations have been almost nomi- 
nal on account of light sales and uncer- 
tainty, and at the close of last week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.75 
@11.25; standard or regular patent, $10 
@10.25; straight patent, $9.50@9.75; first 
clears, $8.50@9. 

Rehandlers have been having more 
difficulties than the mills, on account of 
the gymnastics in the wheat market, as 
they have had much trouble getting 
prices on flour, and business has been 
slow. Quotations: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.75@10.75; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $8.75@9.75. 

The situation in the wheat market has 
remained unsettled, with mills slow in 
making purchases. No, 2 red wheat, with 
bill, Feb. 21, was quoted at $2.17@2.18 
bu, Nashville. 

Output by southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 8-14 ........ 136,620 102,107 74.7 
Previous week :.. 150,620 121,322 78.4 
Year O80 ..ccccse 192,180 119,135 61.9 
Two years ago.... 186,480 98,021 62.5 
Three years ago.. 197,730 117,268 69.3 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Feb, 21 Feb. 14 


ae re 32,500 31,000 

Wheat, BUS ...cscccsecs 218,000 222,000 

Ces MD ccccwecsaeaones 281,000 264,000 

i eer eee 475,000 493,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 97 cars. 

The Tri-State Milling Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has surrendered its charter of in- 
corporation. 

William R. Craig, Pulaski, Tenn., who 
had been in the grain business 35 years, 
died last week. 

The Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co, has 
registered its charter with the secretary 
of state of Tennessee for domestication. 


According to reports to the state de- 
partment of agriculture the growing 
crop of winter wheat is in excellent con- 
dition. There has been practically no 
winter killed acreage this year, with the 
crop about 25 per cent larger than last 
year, and the condition estimated to be 
10 per cent higher than at the corre- 
sponding time in 1924, 

Joun LeErrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market here is rather unset- 
tled, owing to the vagaries of wheat. 
Bakers are upset by recent movements 
in the prices of wheat and flour. Flour 
men are rather reticent in urging their 
clients to buy liberally, in view of the 
unsettled condition of the market. On 
the whole, however, the bulk of the trade 
is of the opinion that flour will remain 
at the present high level and that the 
breaks that have occurred at intervals 
are not of a permanent character. 

Mills are holding very closely to their 
quotations, and there is little or no talk 
of concessions being made in order to 
land business. Bakers are fairly well 
booked, some for 30 to 60 days. A few 
have made substantial purchases, taking 
advantage of recent breaks. 

Notwithstanding the high price of 
flour, very few bakers have advanced 
the price of bread and bakery products 
in keeping with the cost of flour and 
other ingredients. The crux of the situ- 
ation here is the attitude of the chain 
stores, which have not advanced prices. 
The larger wholesale bakers have been 
compelled to reduce the weight of the 
loaf of bread, selling it at the same 
price, in order to come out even. One 
of the larger concerns, of nationwide 
reputation, is also blocking the way, 
consistently declining to take any part 
in a price raise of bread and other 
products. 

A few retail bakers have advanced 
prices on their own initiative, and report 
that their sales, instead of falling off, 
maintained their usual level, despite the 
raise. Some have advanced the price of 
rolls 2c dozen and bread 1@2c loaf. 
Whole wheat bread has been advanced 
from 12c to 15c loaf by some bakers. 

Quotations, Feb. 21: spring wheat 
short patent $9.50@10.25, standard pat- 
ent $9@9.50; hard winter short patent 
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#9.50@10, standard patent $8.75@9.25, 
clears $8.25@9,—all cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $8@8.75, bulk; pure 
white rye $8.25@8.50, pure medium rye 
$7@7.50, pure dark rye $6.75@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Semolina was quoted 
at 5%c |b, with a fair demand. 


NOTES 

L. W. Chase, of the United Mills Cor- 
poration, Grafton, Ohio, was a recent 
visitor in Pittsburgh. 

Peter S. Berst, 84 years old, formerly 
engaged in flour milling at Lebanon, Pa., 
died at Harrisburg, on Feb, 17. 

Bakers at Johnstown, Pa., recently 
advanced the price of bread from 10@ 
12c to 12@14c loaf. Two days later 
a reduction to the old price was made, 
without explanation. 

Jacob L. Minter, aged 63 years, a flour 
miller who was for a number of years 
connected with the Hoffman & Garman 
Milling Co., Harrisburg, died recently 
after an illness of six months. 

The Irwin (Pa.) Baking Co. has pur- 
chased the plant of the Sanitary Baking 
Co., Uniontown, Pa., from J. W. Con- 
ard, who has gone to California for the 
remainder of the _ season. Herman 
Knelle will manage the plant at Union- 


town. 
C. C. Larvs. 


EVANSVILLE 

Dullness again prevailed in the flour 
market last week, and prices showed a 
declining tendency. Inquiries were not 
alluring enough to be given attention 
either for domestic or European account. 
Millers still continue to work on old or- 
ders. Quotations, Feb. 21, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: best 
patent, $11; straights, $9.50; Kansas, 
$10; spring, $10.75. Clears, in jutes, first 
$7.50, second $7@7.25. 

NOTES 

In a survey just completed it is shown 
that the average farmer in southern In- 
diana will net about $1,230 for his sea- 
son’s work. 

Farmers in southern Indiana have been 
warned not to plant seed corn that has 
not been approved by competent author- 
ity. It is alleged that much inferior corn 


has been put upon the market. 
W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The market has been rather disappoint- 
ing locally. Buying has been restricted 
to rather limited orders, and customers 
who have been holding back are still of 
the opinion they will be able to get in on 
a lower basis. The indications on the 
local market during the past week, how- 
ever, have not justified their stand. Mills 
generally have advanced prices. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 21: top spring wheat patents, 
$11.20@11.40, bakers grades $10.60@ 
10.75; Kansas family patents $10.75@ 
10.95, bakers grades $10.40@10.50; win- 


ter wheat best patents $9.60@9.75, 
standard patents $9.25@9.40. 
NOTES 


The city of Norfolk has completed its 
municipal terminals at a cost of $4,627,- 
000, out of a $5,000,000 bond issue voted 
by the people two years ago. The re- 
maining $400,000 will be used to increase 
the size of the grain elevator, which is 
the central feature of the terminal de- 
velopment. No immediate steps will be 
taken, however, to increase the grain 
handling facilities. 

George R. Abbott, president Abbott- 
Gwaltney Co., wholesale flour and feed, 
has been elected president of the Nor- 
folk Grain and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to succeed Julian Powell. W. C. 
Scott was re-elected secretary, B. F. 
Metzger re-elected treasurer, and L. J. 
Smithwick and W. R. Meech chosen first 
and second vice presidents, respectively. 
Board of directors: Julian Powell, G. F. 
Birdsong, H. L. Fockler, S. D. Hatha- 
way, J. B. Ashby, E. B. Hodges, W. C. 
Jester, H. C. Barton, S. R. Chandler, E. 
J. Martin, S. D. Scott, and J. H. Cofer. 

Josepu A. Lestie. 





In some parts of Syria, notably in 
Damascus, bread loaves are baked in 
the form of rings. They are handled 
and sold on strings, usually in lots of a 
dozen. 
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MEXICO, BERMUDA, AND THE WEST 
INDIES AS FLOUR IMPORT MARKETS 





Large Increase in Exports From United States to Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, and 
Other Countries Compared With Pre-War Period 


By J. A. LeClerc, Foodstuffs Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Mexico, Bermuda, and the West Indies 
imported from all sources during 1924 
over 3,000,000 bbls flour. Over $20,000,- 
000 worth of flour is shipped to these 
countries and islands by the United 
States and Canada together. The grow- 
ing importance of these markets may be 
seen by a study of the table below, which 
shows pre-war exports of flour to these 
countries from the United States and 
Canada, compared with such exports dur- 
ing the past two years. To all of the 
units of the group there has been a 
marked increase in United States ex- 
ports of flour over the pre-war average, 
except to the British West Indies. 

Exports of flour to Mexico, Bermuda, 
and the West Indies (in thousands of 
barrels) : 


--——-F rom the United States——_, 


1910-14 














dition to a large tourist population), 
buys about 20,000 bbls flour annually. 
There is no duty on flour imports. The 
United States supplies only about one 
sixth of Bermuda’s requirements. 

The British West Indies have a com- 
bined area of approximately 12,308 
square miles—roughly equivalent to the 
area of the state of Maryland—and a 
population of about 1,750,000. The an- 
nual per capita consumption of flour is 
approximately one half barrel, or some- 
what over 100 lbs. 

The region consuming the largest 
amount of flour per capita among the 
British West Indies is the group of 
islands known as Trinidad and Tobago, 
just off the coast of Venezuela. These 
islands, with a combined area of 1,976 


——From Canada 
1924 (calen- 1910-14 





1924 (ist 























Regions— *average *1923 *1924 dar yr.) taverage 1923 +1924 11 mos) 
CO Pere ti ere $1 365 495 389 1 9 18 9 
British possessions— 
POPU, cacccceesecces 4 1 4 2 18 19 17 17 
British West Indies— 
ee Bee 33 14 18 19 Gece 52 71 53 
SAMBICR 2 nccccccseces 156 148 181 161 Sas 170 211 211 
Trinidad and Tobago. 97 11 7 15 88 265 272 233 
Other Br. West Indies 186 44 38 39 357 109 133 132 
Total British posses- 
OOO kc 65 tcnawaseees 476 218 248 236 375 615 704 646 
Other West Indies— 
CUES cccaqneavessstoes 856 1,089 1,114 1,187 4 225 253 195 
Dominican Republic ... 68 93 81 80 2 15 25 23 
PUORE cc ccees amet deewe 234 281 428 350 oo... 30 67 50 
Dutch West Indies ..... 21 21 26 28 eee 5 3 1 
French West Indies .... 79 112 153 126 2 10 8 7 
Virgin Islands ......... 23 29 26 23 ese See 
Total West Indies other 
than British ......... 1,281 1,625 1,828 1,794 8 285 356 276 
Total West Indies ...... 1,753 1,842 2,072 2,028 365 881 1,043 905 
Grand total West Indies, 
Mexico and Bermuda. 1,788 2,208 2,571 2,419 384 909 1,078 931 


*Fiscal years ended June 30. 


other British. **Less than 500 bbls. 


The total pre-war exports of flour to 
these countries amounted to 2,172,000 
bbls; by 1923 this amount was increased 
to 3,117,000 bbls, and for the fiscal year 
ended June, 1924, had reached 3,649,000. 
This is an increase of about 1,500,000 
bbls, compared with pre-war figures. 
During the calendar year 1924 flour ex- 
ports to these countries and islands, all 
of which were supplied by the United 
States and Canada, were over 50 per 
cent greater than pre-war shipments. 

Most of the increased exportation has 
been to the countries and islands other 
than the British West Indies and Ber- 
muda, The total exports to Cuba have 
increased more than 500,000 bbls over 
the pre-war trade; to Mexico the increase 
has been over 350,000; to Haiti, over 160,- 
000; to the Dutch and French West In- 
dies combined, over 50,000. To the Brit- 
ish West Indies and Bermuda together, 
which took over 900,000 bbls in the pre- 
war period, only 50,000 more have been 
exported during 1924. 

MEXICO’S DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 

Mexico, having an area nearly five 
times that of California and a popula- 
tion somewhat over four times as large 
as that state, purchases from other coun- 
tries (including the United States) less 
flour than Cuba or the British West In- 
dies. Mexico’s imports of flour about 
equal those of Haiti, with a population 
about one seventh as great, 

The per capita consumption of flour 
in Mexico (based upon the probable con- 
version of its own wheat crop into flour 
at the rate of 4.5 bus per bbl, and the 
amount of flour imported) is about 45 
Ibs—less than one half of that of the 
British West Indies taken as a group. 
Mexico is the only country of the group 
under consideration which grows wheat; 
all the other countries and islands are 
wholly dependent upon outside sources 
for flour. 

The Mexican duty on imported flour is 
9 pesos per 100 kilos (1 kilo equals 2.2 
Ibs and 1 peso equals approximately 50c), 
plus a surtax of 12 per cent of the duty. 


CONSUMPTION IN BERMUDA AND BAHAMAS 


Bermuda, with an area of 19 square 
miles and a population of 22,000 (in ad- 


+Fiscal years ended March 31. 
ally an average of 4,000 bbis to Cuba during 1910-1914, and 1,000 bbls in 1922. 


tArgentina exported annu- 
{Included in 


square miles and a population of 366,- 
000, import over 270,000 bbls flour year- 
ly, indicating a per capita consumption of 
145 lbs. The general duty on flour import- 
ed into Trinidad and Tobago is 2s 6d bbl, 
and the preferential duty applying to 
Canada is Is 6d. Canada has thus an 
advantage of 24c bbl over the rate for 
the United States. 

The Bahamas, with an area of 4,404 
square miles and a population of 53,000, 
constitute the second largest consumer 
of flour per capita among the British 
West Indies, the rate of consumption be- 
ing approximately 110 lbs per person. 
The general duty on flour imports is 2s 
bbl. The preferential duty applicable 
to Canada is 144d, Canada having thus 
an advantage of about 45c bbl over the 
United States shipment of flour to these 
islands. 


OTHER BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Barbados, with an area of 166 square 
miles and a population of 156,000, has a 
per capita flour consumption of 95 Ibs. 
The general duty on flour imports is 4s 
9d bbl. The preferential duty is 3s 9d, 
giving Canadian flour exporters an ad- 
vantage of 24c bbl over United States 
exporters. 

The Leeward Islands, composed of the 
following groups: (1) Antigua and Bar- 
buda, (2) Montserrat, (3) St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis, and Aguila, (4) Dominica, 
and (5) Virgin Islands (Great Britain) 
have a total area of something more than 
600 square miles. The population is 
about 122,000, and the consumption of 
flour is about 91 lbs per capita annually. 

The import tariff on flour is as follows: 


Rate per barrel— 
Prefer- 


Islands— General ential 
*Groups 1, 2 and 3....-.... 8s 4d 7s 0d 
Se ear er t8s 4d 7s 4d 
GHG © a ccccvcrccececscce tis 0d 3s 0d 


*The groups in the table have reference to 
the grouping as indicated in the preceding 
Paragraph. tPlus a surtax of 5 per cent. 
tIn quantities of 50 bbis, 

The preference in favor of the Cana- 
dian product is thus 32c bbl in groups 
1, 2, and 3, and 24c in groups 4 and 5. 

Jamaica, with an area of 4,450 square 
miles and a population of 860,000, im- 
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ports yearly about 385,000 bbls flour, 
making a per capita consumption of 
about 88 Ibs. Over 56 per cent of Ja 
maica’s flour imports come from Canada 
The general tariff on flour is 8s, with « 
preferential for Canada of 7s, or 24 
less per bbl. 

Turks and Caicos Islands combined 
have an area of 170 square miles and « 
population of 5,615. These islands im 
port flour enough each year to suppl) 
each inhabitant with 70 lbs. The genera 
duty is 3s 9d (90c) bbl, applicable t. 
flour from all sources. 

The Windward Islands (Grenada, St 
Lucia, and St. Vincent) have a com- 
bined area of 520 square miles and « 
population of 171,000. Their per capita 
consumption of flour—about 47 lbs—is 
less than that of any of the other West 
Indies. Grenada has a general tariff 
of 9s bbl; St. Lucia, 5s; St. Vincent, 5s 
plus a surtax of 10 per cent. The pref. 
erential duty is 6s for Grenada, and 4s 
(plus a 10 per cent surtax in St. Vin- 
vent) for the other two islands. Canada 
has therefore an advantage of 72c bbl 
in Grenada, 24c in St. Lucia, and 26.4c 
in St. Vincent. 

The decrease of the United States 
flour exports to the British West Indies 
is no doubt due to the preferential duty 
=e these islands grant to Canadian 
our, 


UNITED STATES SUPPLIES LARGE PERCENTAGE 
OF CUBA’S FLOUR 


Cuba, with an area equal to that of 
Pennsylvania, and a population of about 
3,000,000, purchases about 1,350,000 bbls 
flour yearly. Since 1922 the imports each 
year have averaged 1,325,000 bbls, of 
which nearly 1,100,000 are shipped from 
the United States and 225,000 from Can- 
ada. Since January, 1922, the port of 
New Orleans has supplied 39.8 per cent 
of the United States exports of ‘flour 
to Cuba, New York has furnished 33.3 
per cent, and Mobile 19.4 per cent. The 
per capita consumption of flour in Cuba 
is about 90 lbs. 

The general duty on imports of flour 
into Cuba is $1.30 per 100 kilos. By spe- 
cial treaty the United States enjoys a 
preference of 30 per cent, making a 
tariff of 91e per 100 kilos for flour from 
this country. 

The Dominican Republic has an area 
exceeding somewhat that of Vermont 
and New Hampshire combined. Its 900,- 
000 people purchase about 116,000 bbls 
flour yearly, making a per capita con- 
sumption of 24 lbs. Over 80 per cent of 
the flour imports come from the United 
States. The import duty on flour is 
very high—$4.50 per 100 kilos. 

Haiti is about three fifths as large as 
the Dominican Republic, but its popula- 
tion is 70 per cent greater. The imports 
of flour are three or four times those of 
the Dominican Republic and the per 
capita consumption is twice as high— 
about 51 Ibs. 

Haiti’s duty on flour imported is $2.85 
per 200 Ibs, including surtaxes. Over 87 
per cent of the Haitian imports of flour 
are from the United States. 


DUTCH AND FRENCH WEST INDIES 


The Dutch West Indies include Cura- 
¢ao and a number of small islands of the 
Antilles. These islands have a combined 
area of 500 square miles and a population 
of 83,000. The imports of flour amount 
to approximately 25,000 bbls, 90 per 
cent of which is supplied by the United 
States, and the per capita consumption 
is about 68 lbs. The duty is 0.50 florins 
per 100 kilos, based on the net weight. 

The French West Indies have a com- 
bined area of 1,161 square miles and a 
population of 478,400. The flour con- 
sumed in these islands is chiefly of Unit- 
ed States origin. Flour enters duty free 
into Martinique, while in Guadeloupe 
there is a duty of 4.55 francs per 100 
kilos, net weight, and in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon a duty of 0.35 francs per 100 
kilos, gross weight. The per capita con- 
sumption of flour in these islands is ap- 
proximately 55 Ibs. 

The Virgin Islands of the United 
States, with an area of 132 square miles 
and a population of 26,000, import all 
of their flour from the United States— 
enough to supply each inhabitant with 
190 lbs, or nearly one barrel. No other 
island of the West Indies has such a 
large per capita consumption of flour. 
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FACING THE FACTS 

JROBABLY it will be several weeks before the 
bakers of the United States fully realize the sig- 
nificance of the facts which have just been laid before 
them by the Bureau of the Census. They have lived 
so long in the comfortable belief that the nation’s 
read industry was already theirs that it will be diffi- 
iit for them to adjust their minds to the situation 

which the census figures have demonstrated. 

The fact is that commercial baking, instead of con- 
trolling seventy or seventy-five per cent of the domes- 
tie distribution of flour, as was commonly supposed 
1y both millers and bakers, actually controls only 
about thirty-five per cent of it. Two barrels of flour 
reach the consumer’s table through the household 
kitchen for every barrel that goes to the baking in- 
lustry. It is possible that subsequent revision will 

iow some slight error in the preliminary figures issued 
by the Census Bureau, but in no event can this seri- 
ously affect the general situation. 

These facts ought to make every baker in the 
country think seriously about what is the matter with 
his business. With the enormous development of dis- 
tribution, less than twenty per cent of the population 
of the United States today is actually out of reach of 
baker’s bread. The total yearly cost of baker’s bread 
for a household is so low, and conditions as to wages 
and earnings are in general so satisfactory, that the 
argument of cost cannot be regarded as the reason 
why home baking continues so far ahead of the sales 
of commercial bakeries. P 

There is one reason, and one only; a reason which 
most bakers hate to admit, even to themselves, but 
which honesty and sound business judgment now ren- 
der it essential to recognize. People do not like bak- 
er’s bread as well as they like the bread made at 
home. Baker’s bread, in general, is made by rule, not 
by taste; its quality is determined by theoretical points, 
not by whether people actually like it. 

Until now, it has seemed useless to insist too 
strongly on this point, for the reason that most of 
the bakers thought that the country’s trade was theirs 
anyway. Now they know better. They have a long 
way to go before they can reach the point which they 
thought they had already attained, and progress de- 
pends on looking squarely at the facts and acting 
upon them. 

In one sense the new figures are immensely encour- 
aging. Most bakers felt that further progress in bread 
consumption could be made only through an increase 
in the per capita use of bakery products. Now they 
know that there are millions of potential customers 
waiting for them. The field of profitable endeavor has 
suddenly broadened. The baking industry has its work 
cut out for it, but the chances for advance are enor- 
mously increased by the very fact that so much remains 
to be done. 


USE THE BEST 

MONG all the subjects discussed at the recent 
conference of bakery sales and advertising execu- 
tives in Chicago, two points stood out with special 
clearness. One was the importance of basing sales 
campaigns on a thorough market analysis; the second 
was the necessity for backing up selling efforts with 

products of the highest possible quality. 
The question of market analysis may be dismissed 


with the comment that, as the census figures have 
shown, there is hardly a baker in the country who has 
any really accurate information about his own market. 
The information now for the first time available puts 
an entirely new emphasis on the importance to the 
entire baking industry of the second of the points men- 
tioned: quality. 

The baker is competing with the housewife, and at 
present he lags far behind her. If he is to catch up, 
and eventually win in the race, he must beat her at 
her own game; in other words, he must give her bread 
she will like better than the bread she bakes herself. 
Unquestionably he can do it if he wants to; unques- 
tionably, also, he will never do it if he sticks to his 
present methods. 

The housewife buys a short patent flour. She does 
not blend two or three types and grades, but bakes 
her bread from the best flour, unmixed and unadul- 
terated, that she can buy. What does the baker do? 
As a rule, he shops around for bargain lots of flour, 
blending various types and grades in order to save a 
fraction of a cent on each loaf. He economizes in 
materials, and then wonders why the housewife pre- 
fers her bread to his. 

The entire baking industry has existed in a state 
of terror at the thought of advancing prices. With the 
weight of the loaf fixed by law in most states, economy 
has meant only one thing: cheapening the materials 
and lowering the quality. The time has come for a 
complete reversal of this process. The baker must do 
as the housewife does; he must use the best and only 
the best, and show sufficient backbone to charge a fair 
price for what he is selling. 

There is an old saying that you cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. By the same token, no 
baker can make a first class loaf out of second class 
materials. He cannot mix a straight flour with a cer- 
tain amount of first clear and imagine that the result 
is a short patent. Above all, he cannot convince the 
housewife who bakes her own bread that she is wasting 
her time and strength until he can come to her with a 
loaf which in every respect, and most of all in the mat- 
ter of taste, is the equal of her own. 

There are, of course, bakers who use materials as 
fine in quality as those used in the household. These 
bakers, however, are in the minority; the larger number 
have been buying cheap, selling cheap, and deluding 
themselves into the belief that a second rate product 
was capturing the market. Now they know better. 
The entire baking industry is challenged, not on the 
basis of its sales efficiency, but on the basis of the 
quality of its product. Will it meet the challenge? 
It can do so only by using the housewife’s methods: by 
buying the best flour in order to make the best bread. 





THE OLD REBATE EVIL 

ECENTLY the baking industry in various parts of 

the country has seen a recrudescence of the old 
and pernicious trick of rebates, represented principal- 
ly by coupons. Luckily, this form of selling activity 
seems in most cases to have been short-lived; the ex- 
perimenters with rebates have found that the plan hurt 
them far more than it helped. Meanwhile, however, 
they have managed to do a good deal of injury to 
commercial baking in general. 

No matter what name may be used to cover up the 
process, any attempt to discount the price of bread, 
whether by a premium, a coupon redeemable for cash 
or merchandise, or in any other way, is essentially a 
rebate. The seller thereby admits that his ostensible 
price is too high; he tells his customers that he is 
charging them more than his bread is worth, and for 
that reason is ready to allow them an indirect discount. 

Such a performance, whether or not it is unethical, 
is almost incredibly stupid. No baker would publish 
in the newspapers an advertisement of the fact that 
he was charging more than a fair price for his prod- 
ucts, and yet he is ready to advertise this fact in a 


manner which is equally unmistakable to his customers. 
He probably will secure business as long as the rebate 
is in force, but the moment he withdraws the privilege, 
and goes back to his undiscounted selling price, he 
must face a loss of confidence on the part of the 
public which is bound to be reflected in his volume 
of sales. 

Worst of all, the rebate custom shakes the faith of 
the public.in the entire baking industry. If one baker 
can afford to discount his selling price, the public 
assumes that all bakers are in the same position, and 
that the normal selling level is unjustifiably high. Not 
only does the rebate hurt the trade of the baker who 
allows it, but it materially cuts down the total volume 
of bakery business. 

Any baker who wants to make presents to the public 
will do well to pick out some deserving charity and 
give it a fixed percentage of his sales revenue. In 
this way he will at any rate not advertise with every 
sale he makes that his price is too high. If the coupon 
givers and premium bestowers will stop for a minute 
to think what they are doing, they will realize that the 
rebate evil is from every standpoint unprofitable and 
foolish. 


BIG BUSINESS 

NDEPENDENT bakers in many parts of the coun- 

try are already getting a taste of what it means to 
compete with an enormous corporation. They are find- 
ing out that small capital is tremendously handicapped 
when it has to contend with practically unlimited 
resources. They are discovering that the entrance into 
their field of an organization which reaches from coast 
to coast may involve them in a desperate struggle for 
existence. 

Small wonder that, facing such a situation, many 
bakers have already found it more prudent to sell out. 
No threats, of course, have been spoken or even 
hinted; the threat exists in the unescapable facts of 
the situation. The great corporation does not have to 
tell the small baker that it is going to undersell him, 
or that its resources will carry it over the rough places 
which periodically involve him in difficulties. It does 
not need to say anything about these matters, but the 
small baker knows them without being told. 

How do the eighteen or twenty thousand propri- 
etors of relatively small bakeries in the United States 
feel about the situation today? Are they looking for- 
ward to the future in a confident belief that they can 
go ahead developing their business? Are they con- 
sidering the alternatives of selling out or being forced 
out of business? In the aggregate these bakers pro- 
duce perhaps three fourths of a billion dollars’ worth 
of bakery products every year; how many of them 
today feel assured that they will be in independent 
business a year hence? - 

The advent of the Continental Baking Corporation 
has changed the whole spirit of the baking industry. 
Where before was confidence, there is now uncertainty ; 
where there was a growing sense of united effort, there 
is now suspicion and alarm. In those communities 
where the Continental has already established itself, 
most of the independent bakers look ahead with a dis- 
tinct feeling of dread; in many places where the new 
corporation is not yet active there exists the feeling 
that its advent is not far off. Certainly such a state 
of things is not propitious to an increase in the 
nation’s consumption of bakery products. 

One other matter is to be considered: at a time 
when the entire baking industry is being awakened to 
the realization of how far it is lagging behind the 
housewife, does it want to see a marked increase in 
the machine-made methods and alleged economy in 
buying which are the unfailing marks of any great 
manufacturing corporation? In the competition be- 
tween bakery and home products, the odds are all 
against “big business.” Perhaps it can sell bread 
cheap, but as yet it has shown little indication of ability 
to produce the kind of bread the public likes. 
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TRADE PROMOTION CONFERENCE 





Bakery Sales Executives Discuss Problems of Advertising and Distribution at 
Two-Day Meeting—Plan for Increased Consumption of 
Bakery Products Outlined 


Cuicaco, I11.—The trade promotion 
conference held at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, Feb. 16-17, un- 
der the auspices of the trade promotion 
department of the American Bakers’ 
Association, was a most unusual and in- 
structive one. It was said by those pres- 
ent that it was the best and most con- 
structive gathering of bakery executives 
ever held, and the results from this meet- 
ing should prove of great benefit to the 
industry. 

The conference brought together about 
100 sales executives of bakeries from all 
over the country. A pleasing feature to 
officials was that out of the first 86 per- 
sons registered, 65 were found to be 
members of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dr. H. KE. Barnard, secretary 
of the association, in commenting on this, 
said it was a good proof that the bak- 
ers were for the first time really taking 
advantage and making use of the facili- 
ties of their national body, and putting 
the institute to work in their own affairs. 

An excellent program had been pre- 
pared, with talks on pertinent subjects 
by leaders in their lines. But the best 
part of the sessions was the discussion 
that followed each address, into which 
most of those present entered. Prob- 
lems of marketing were discussed from 
all angles, and means of increasing the 
use of bread and other bakery products 
were uppermost in the minds of all. 

One suggestion made at the conference 
was considered so important that a reso- 
lution was adopted asking the trade pro- 
motion committee of the association to 
study it further and made some definite 
recommendation. This was the question 
of co-operative advertising to popularize 
the fourth meal, or after-school lunch 
for the children. 

The conference was presided over by 
Elmer L, Cline, of the Taggart Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of 
the Institute, acting as secretary. 

President L. F. Bolser, of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, welcomed the 
bakers to the institute, reminding them 
that it was only a few years old, but 
that it had already reached a high place 
in the baking field. The production 
managers, he said, are challenging the 
sales managers, since they have devel- 
oped so many machines and so many 
new production methods that they can 
now overproduce the selling power of 
any modern sales organization. This is 
a challenge to the sales force to get busy 
and organize bakery selling until the 
production oe gg oe efficiency is 
fully duplicated in the distributing end 
of the business. They are pressing us 
to sell our output. The output is right, 
but sales lag, and the challenge must not 
be ignored. 

CHANGING MARKETS 

Mr. Cline spoke on the changing mar- 
kets of the baking industry, and brought 
out the necessity of making a serious 
business of the matter of salesmanship. 
One of the troubles has been that bakers 
have permitted cheap bread to get on 
the market. The best bread has not yet 
been made, and bakers should always 
strive to get higher quality. They must 
go into the homes to study the require- 
ments and learn what the housewife 
wants and needs. One thing that has 
enabled the chain stores to get so much 
bread business is that other bakers are 
not making a quality loaf that the public 
can recognize as such, and therefore they 
go for their supplies where bread is 
sold cheaper. 

Mr. Cline mentioned that there must 
be more commercial research in adver- 
tising and distribution. Research has 
put production where it is, and there- 
fore the bakers should have more com- 
mercial research. This has been recog- 
nized by the government, and money has 
been appropriated for an_ exhaustive 
study of marketing and distributing. 
The bakers must study the governing 
factors that interest people who buy 
bread. They should have facts about 
marketing. A knowledge of facts is 
absolutely necessary to formulate sales 
methods. 


Learn what people think of your prod- 
ucts, your prices, your employees. Why 
do they go elsewhere to buy? Are your 
displays inviting, and do you make buy- 
ing as easy as your competitors do? Is 
your delivery equipment in proper con- 
dition? Are people knocking or com- 
mending your products? How many 
people buying bakery products ask for 
yours first? These questions must be 
studied in approaching marketing prob- 
lems, 

SALES ORGANIZATION 


Victor S. Miller, Miller-Parrott Bak- 
ing Co. Terre Haute, Ind., spoke on 
organization of the sales department. 
He gave a very good description of his 
company’s sales, and told of the duties 
of the various members of the sales 
staff. The sales force must be imbued 
with the idea that service must be ren- 
dered to get success. The salesmen must 
be proud of the plant and its products. 
They should know and appreciate the 
fact that they are carrying the message 
of their firm to the consumer. 

Following this talk there was an in- 
teresting discussion of sales organization. 
Harold B. West, West Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, said his company was trying 
to get away from the idea of starting 
deliveries at night, and was going to 
make a special effort this year to get 
bread to country dealers fresher, Mr. 
Cline said that if the bakers study the 
marketing methods of other industries 
they will learn much, pointing out that 
if he were to open rural routes, he would 
first study how other lines are reaching 
farmers. 

BREAD AND CAKE 


The question of bread and cake sales 
was discussed at length, particularly as 
to whether it is advisable to use the same 
sales force or to have a separate organi- 
zation. Several bakers reported having 
the same sales organization for bread 
and cakes, but the majority seemed to 
favor separate forces. G. R. Williams, 
Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa., said 
that a man could not serve two masters 
and would be dividing his interests. 
Fred C, Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, stated that before the 
war the company had both bread and 
cakes on the wagons, but discontinued 
cakes during the war. Later, when cake 
was restored, it found this helped to in- 
crease the bread business. 

C. W. Winfield, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was in favor of mar- 
keting cake entirely separate from 
bread, as the necessity of delivering 
bread early in the morning does not ap- 
ply to cake. Mr. West, of Indianapolis, 
said that his company did not find it 
possible to run separate routes for cake, 
but that once a week or so it put on 
the bread wagon an extra man who sold 
cake alone, a method which had worked 
very satisfactorily. E. D. Kaulback, 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
said that when they sold bread and cakes 
on the same wagon, bread sales suffered. 
Henry Stude, Texas Bread Co., Houston, 
reported that they formerly had the two 
ace ya together, but that recently the 

read salesman had asked to take off the 
cake, so that now they keep them sep- 
arate, which has proved successful. It 
was pointed out also that cake must be 
distributed at a different hour of the 
day from bread, and sometimes only two 
to three times a week. 


TRAINING SALESMEN 


Harry Fawcett, of Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, followed with an excellent 
talk on the employment and training of 
salesmen. He said he did not believe in 
hiring many salesmen, but in keeping 
them, once he got them. “If a man 
comes to my office,” he said, “and asks 
if we need a bread salesman I give him 
consideration, and if he can sell me his 
services, I believe he has the ability to 
sell our products.” Salesmen need prop- 
er training, but in order to do this the 
sales manager must first train himself. 
For two weeks a new man is sent out 
on the routes with an old salesman, and 


then if the man seems promising and is 
satisfied with the organization, he is 
turned over to the production, wrapping 
and shipping departments for about two 
weeks, where he learns something about 
bread. “I encourage the men,” he said, 
“to confide in me, and I try to give them 
a lift when in trouble, A they respond 
splendidly when I ask for something in 
return. I teach my men never to argue 
with customers, and never to talk poli- 
tics, religion, or prohibition, as these 
subjects provoke bitterness and conflict.” 

Salesmen should be taught to be honest 
and sincere in all their dealings with 
customers. They should deserve the ab- 
solute confidence of -their trade. The 
personal appearance of the salesman is 
also important, but Mr. Fawcett said he 
did not believe in uniforms, as they tend 
to take the individuality and the sales 
spirit out of the men and thus detract 
from their ability to sell. The real task 
is to teach the salesman to sell his own 
personality to the baker’s customers; to 
be not simply “Smith’s man” or “Jones’s 
man,” but “Bill” or “Jack.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, the first speaker 
at the afternoon session, gave a talk on 
building foundations for increased bread 
consumption. He pointed out that the 
economic emphasis in business is shift- 
ing from the transformation of raw ma- 
terial into finished product to the de- 
velopment of a consumer need which will 
keep the factory in constant operation. 
The task before the baker is no longer 
how to produce, but how to produce the 
customers. To the baker, “consump- 
tionism” is the science of compelling men 
to use more and more bread. It is an 
apt word, and has greater ney 
for the industry than such other catc 
words as sanitation, quality and service. 
Those were strong words in their day, 
and stood for real needs, but through 
new processes and methods bakers have 
reached these goals, and although the 
day will never come when sanitation, 
quality and service no longer will apply 
to the industry, the time has come when 
efforts must center on increasing the 
consumption of baking products. 

There are five reasons why it is hard 
for the baker to increase the use of his 
products, none of which have to do with 
sanitation or quality. These are: the in- 
creasing variety of foods; the cumula- 
tive effect of attacks on white bread; 
the belief that starchy food is fatten- 
ing; the passing of the dinner pail, and 
the increasing earning power of the 
worker. 

Alone no baker can successfully meet 
these issues. Increased business can be 
earned by superior quality and more in- 
telligent distribution, but the business 
comes, not through greater consumption, 
but at the competitor’s expense. The 
industry must be developed for the bene- 
fit of the whole industry. 

A survey of the markets, therefore, is 
a first essential. Each baker must de- 
termine for himself the possibilities of 
increasing his volume by adding new 
custom, or increasing per capita con- 
sumption. The American Institute 
speaks for the whole industry, and its 
survey must include a study of markets, 
not in a few states, but in the whole 
country. In 1910, 54.2 per cent of a 
total population of 92,000,000 lived in 
the country, and in a country far less 
in touch with the city than at present. 
In 1920, 46.8 per cent of 106,000,000 peo- 
ple lived in the country. In recent years 
this percentage has been rapidly low- 
ered, until it is safe to say that while 15 
years ago 40 ng cent of the population 
was beyond the reach of bakers’ bread, 
today that number is less than 25 per 
cent. 

The greatest percentage of country 
dwellers is in the South, where yeast 
raised bread is less generally used than 
elsewhere. Apparently, therefore, the 
widest field for bakery expansion is in 
the South, but commercial baking will 
not supplant home baking there until 
the present dietary system of the south- 
ern home is changed, and until better 
means are provided for carrying the 
product to the country home. 

It is one thing to know where the 
market is, but it is far more important 
to know that that market can be sup- 
plied with profit to the manufacturer. 
The first concern of the baker is to deter- 
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mine whether or not his products are 
within reach of every home within the 
radius in which he can profitably operate. 
Second, has the population abandoned 
home bread baking? Third, is it using 
as much bread as it should? 

There is one obvious way of increasing 
bread consumption. More than one 
fourth of the population consists of 
growing children, and surveys show a 
surprisingly high percentage of under- 
nourished boys and girls. Is it not the 
baker’s business to furnish the food for 
the better nourishing of childhood? There 
is an easy way in which to increase bread 
consumption among children, and that 
is to put a fourth meal into the child’s 
ration. This should be in the form of 
after-school feeding, which ought to be in 
universal practice in every home. It is 
the business of the baking industry to 
see that this fourth meal is added to the 
child’s ration. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


Murray K. Guthrie, Harrison-Guthrie 
Agency, Minneapolis, spoke on market 
analysis, and showed the bakers the im- 
portance of making complete surveys in 
their territories. Too much detail or 
overanalysis is just as bad as too little, 
but it is very important to have facts 
and knowledge, otherwise no executive 
can properly direct a sales organization. 
Three ways to increase consumption were 
pointed out: to get the confidence of 
the housewife, to try continually to ren- 
der better service and furnish better 
products, and to devise more uses for 
bakery products. 

This was followed by an extended dis- 
cussion of market analysis. Henry 
Stude told of his company’s recent ex- 
perience in engaging two women to 
make a house to house canvass in order 
to find out something about bread in 
the home. These women did not sell 
anything, and did not enter the home un- 
less invited. They talked about house- 
keeping, foods, sandwiches, children’s 
lunches, etc., with the housewives, and 
secured information as to whether the 
women baked bread or bought baker’s 
bread, and also as to what brands she 
used. Harry Fawcett, Regan Bros. Co., 
told of a survey among retail grocers, 
and said that where they find their 
bread sales are small, they concentrate 
their efforts. 

H. A. Bellows, associate editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, asked to say a few 
words, discussed the report just issued 
by the Census Bureau. Only about 35,- 
000,000 bbls of this country’s output of 
flour in 1923 went through the hands of 
the bakers. This means that two barrels 
are used in the homes to every one used 
by the baker. Apparently bakers and 
millers have had a totally wrong im- 
pression of the amount of home baking, 
and the baker must completely remodel 
his idea of his chief task. The reason 
for the prevalence of home baking is that 
people like home baked bread better than 
the baker’s loaf, and so the only way 
in which the baker can hope to gain 
ground is by making better bread. 


BAKERY ADVERTISING 


A. F. Osborn, Buffalo, was the first 
speaker Tuesday morning, his subject 
being mediums of bakery advertising. 
There is no magic in advertising, and its 
basis is just as sound as the baker’s 
chemical analysis of ingredients used. 
Among the various forms of advertis- 
ing, the daily papers are usually the 
first choice, although if the baker can 
carry his research work far enough, direct 
mail advertising may possibly be most 
helpful. In any case, however, the choice 
of mediums should depend largely on 
local conditions. As to the amount of 
money to be expended annually on ad- 
vertising, 2 per cent of the total sales 
is a normal figure. 

Mr. Osborn enumerated eight differ- 
ent classes of advertising mediums avail- 
able for use by a bakery in a town of 
moderate size: store display, newspapers, 
billboards, canvassing, direct mail, car 
cards, painted bulletins, incidentals. He 
advised bakers to choose their mediums 
on relative strength of their appeal in 
their special territories, and to appor- 
tion their advertising appropriations in 
such a way as to do thoroughly the work 
in the mediums which seemed most valu- 
able. 

He advocated the fourth meal for chil- 
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dren as part of the scheme to increase 
the consumption of baked goods. He 
pointed out that the Canadians and Eng- 
lish have a fourth meal in the form of 
afternoon tea, and since the United 
States does not have time for this, a 
substitute can be found in the after- 
school lunch for children. He went into 
detail as to the methods of advertising 
the fourth meal, and said it would take 
at least five years to put it across. Such 
advertising would bring home to the 
American woman the value of bread as 
the most nourishing food for children, 
and would build respect for bakery 
goods in general. Mr. Osborn said he 
had discussed this matter with some of 
the largest advertisers in the allied 
trades, and had been assured that, if 
bakers started this publicity, they would 
also direct their advertising toward this 
theme. 
PLANNING A CAMPAIGN 


Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, talked on planning an ad- 
vertising campaign. Twenty years ago, 
he said, the chief idea in bakery adver- 
tising was that of cleanliness in manu- 
facture. Success in winning the house- 
wife away from home baking depended 
on her idea that the product was made 
clean. As a result, the baker often had 
to get busy and clean up his shop in 
order to justify the claims made in his 
advertising. The second period was 
characterized by the advertising appeal 
“Sold Clean,” at the time when the bak- 
er began using wrappers. 

The next advertising appeal told the 
housewife about the new machinery in- 
vented and installed for the purpose of 
making better bread. Advertisements 
visualized to the housewife the folly of 
toiling over the kitchen stove to bake a 
product which could now be made by 
machinery. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the time when she spun her own 
yarn and the time she made her own 
bread. It was pointed out that both 
of these phases of home industry have 
been outgrown. Advertisements of a 
still later period showed the baker be- 
coming more scientific in his methods, 
and emphasized the fact that baking is a 
science; that fermentation is governed 
by very definite chemical principles; 
that, having a knowledge of these, the 
baker can make a better, more uniform 
product than the housewife with her 
trial and error method. 

Lately the chief emphasis has been 
placed on the food value of bread. More 
attention is being paid to diet. Maga- 
zines are filled with articles telling the 
housewife how to prepare a well-balanced 
menu. Numerous articles are appearing, 
discussing the relative merits of white 
and whole wheat breads, the value of 
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bread made with milk, the importance of 
vitamins and other food _ elements. 
Bread advertising is laying particular 
emphasis on the purity of bakery in- 
gredients and on food values. 

Of course there have been many ex- 
amples of sensational advertising, which 
were in no sense constructive or educa- 
tional. There have been campaigns 
characterized by premiums, novelties 
and spectacular appeals of all sorts, the 
steam calliope type of advertising which 
really accomplishes nothing constructive. 
On the whole, however, the main trend 
of advertising has been increasingly 
constructive. 

There are two types of advertising 
campaign, the hand-me-down and the 
tailor-made. The hand-me-down cam- 
paign is fashioned to fit all markets 
equally well, without regard to specific 
conditions. The tailor-made campaign is 
cut to the pattern of a particular mar- 
ket, and thus is really constructive. 

In fitting an advertising campaign to 
a pafticular market, the first considera- 
tion is to get a true picture of condi- 
tions. It is necessary to visit a number 
of stores, to know the manner of dis- 
playing bread, to observe the manner of 
purchasing, to find out the attitude of the 
dealer toward the particular baker in 
question, and to check up on his service. 
It is likewise essential to interview the 
housewife, to get from her the reasons 
why she does or does not buy baker’s 
bread, so that the copy appeal may be 
decided upon. Also from her must be 
learned what type of loaf is desired. 

After determining the type of loaf, 
the next problem is to see that the loaf 
is made uniformly good, day after day, 
and that it is delivered fresh and un- 
crushed, with wrappers untorn. This 
may seem to be the concern of the pro- 
duction manager, but it is the advertis- 
ing man’s problem as well, for advertis- 
ing is like a promissory note; one 
pledges himself through advertising to 
give certain satisfaction for a certain 


consideration. The product must make 
good that pledge. 
Another important consideration in 


planning an advertising campaign is the 
organization of the sales department. 
The salesmen must be properly trained 
in the manner in which they are to use 
the advertising. The men must be thor- 
oughly sold on their jobs and satisfied 
with their rate of pay in order to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the ad- 
vertising program. In planning an ad- 
vertising campaign, no phase is more 
important than this one of educating the 
sales force to the importance of co-ordi- 
nating sales effort with advertising effort. 

George A. Buchanan, Nafziger Baking 
Co., Kansas City, followed with a talk on 


the salesman’s part in an advertising 
campaign. He said he had seen money 
squandered on advertising campaigns be- 
cause there was not enough co-operation 
between the production and sales depart- 
ments. He emphasized the fact that be- 
fore putting on a campaign one should 
clean house and start by putting out a 
quality loaf. He described a campaign 
he had been connected with, which was 
highly successful, and which took at least 
10 weeks to plan and prepare. 

Karl Corby, of the Corby Baking Co., 
Washington, speaking on the same sub- 
ject, said that, when planning a cam- 
paign, bakers often go to the expense of 
seeking the services of an expert, but he 
wondered how many ask their own sales- 
men for suggestions. The latter have 
more to do with the success of a cam- 
paign than the space used in newspapers. 
He recommended handling an advertising 
campaign in such a way that the sales- 
men shall be the first consideration. 


PUBLICITY 


I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, spoke on advertising and pub- 
licity, and described the many ways bak- 
ers can get publicity in newspapers, 
through domestic science departments in 
schools, etc. He said the industry had 
wonderful opportunities to get its busi- 
ness before the public in the right man- 
ner, and urged the bakers to make more 
use of articles in Baking Technology. 


PERSONAL CONTACT WORK 
Miss Agnes White, Washburn Crosby 
Co., discussed the best methods to pur- 
sue to get in personal contact with the 
consumer. Personal contact is an ideal 
form of advertising, but it involves two 
fundamental requirements: first, quality 
of the product, for one cannot afford to 
call the consumer’s attention to inferior 
goods; second, the personality of the 
worker. The old type of demonstrator, 
with her set speech, carries no weight 
and secures no confidence. She urged 
bakers not to economize with the per- 
sonal contact worker. House to house 
canvassing is the most expensive form of 
this work, and also the least controllable. 
Group demonstrations have been found 
to bring better results in proportion to 
the cost. There are four methods of ap- 
pealing to women: labor saving, economy, 
cleanliness, and, most important of all, 
taste. This last will determine whether 
women will buy and use more baker’s 
bread. Miss White recommended per- 
sonal contact work if the concern has the 
appropriation, if it has quality, if the 
plant is open to the inspection of the 
public, and if the company can wait 
for slow but lasting returns. 
Miss Shough, of the W. E. Long Co., 
followed with a discussion of the same 
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subject, based on her extensive experi- 
ence in this kind of work with some of 
the largest bakeries in the country. It 
is essential to have a good analysis of 
the market before going into personal 
contact work. Quality is necessary, as if 
one gains the confidence of the house- 
wives and then lets the quality slip, it 
will undo everything accomplished. A 
baker must be particular about the 
woman engaged, and should get away 
from the demonstrator type. Each 
worker should be given 10 days’ training 
before starting out, as she then knows 
something about the plant and how the 
bread is made. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
conference, the last speaker, discussed 
co-operative advertising by other food 
lines. The National Dairy Council had 
in three years increased the sales of 
fluid milk 23 per cent by unity of adver- 
tising. If other products can thus be 
put over, what cannot bakers do with 
bread? The time is not ripe yet for cen- 
tralized publicity, but the bakers should 
be working toward that goal. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Just before adjournment the confer- 
ence took action on several matters. It 
passed a resolution asking the trade pro- 
motion committee to make a further 
study of the co-operative advertising 
plan to popularize the fourth meal, and 
report later as to its recommendations. 
It also recommended to the institute com- 
mittee that it consider the advisability of 
establishing a course in sales, distribu- 
tion and advertising as part of the school 
of baking. A rising vote of thanks was 
extended to Elmer Cline for his efficient 
service as chairman. The bakers also 
expressed their appreciation through a 
resolution to the Dough Club for the din- 
ner and most unusual entertainment, 
which contributed greatly to the success 
of the conference. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The only entertainment provided was 
the dinner given for the visiting bakers 
by the Dough Club of Chicago Monday 
evening at the Sherman Hotel. This, 
however, was so elaborate and unusual 
that it more than made up for the lack of 
other affairs. More than 200 guests and 
members attended. President P. P. 
Croarkin welcomed the visitors, and Dr. 
H. E. Barnard explained the objects of 
the Dough Club, urging that similar clubs 
be formed in other cities. 

Charles W. Meyers, of Armour & Co., 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the dinner, was assisted by W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co. Otto Kunze, The 
Fleischmann Co., and C. H. Purdy, 





Dinner Given by the Chicago Dough Club to the Bakery Sales Executives at the Hotel Sherman Feb, 16 
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Baker-Perkins Co., Inc. They and the 
officers are to be congratulated for hav- 
ing arranged such an excellent evening’s 
entertainment. 

Mr. Meyers acted as toastmaster, and 
called on the two speakers, Harry Bax- 
ter, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, who reviewed the origin 
and activities of this organization, and 
Harry M. Tolles, president of the Shel- 
don School, who made a brilliant address 
on the personal element in business or- 
ganization. 

The entertainment was exceptionally 
fine, and consisted of the Dough Club 
Music Mixers, an orchestra; Harry Mc- 
Evoy, a most capable magician; Rubini 
the Great, a mystic marvel, and stars 
from several cafés. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Glee Club also ren- 
dered several selections. 

This dinner incidentally acted as a 
stimulus in getting new members for the 
Dough Club. President Croarkin and 
Secretary Rumsey report that during the 
week before and after this affair the 
membership grew from 85 to 125. It 
also is reported that many memberships 
from bakers were secured, which is most 
gratifying to the officers. 

S. O. Werner. 


INDIANA BAKERS CONVENE 


Association Votes to Affiliate with the Retail 
Bakers’ Association—Alvin Eades, 
Evansville, Elected President 


One of the features of the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, held Feb. 18-19 at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, was the 
adoption of a resolution for the associa- 
tion to become affiliated in membership 
with the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America. Plans to increase the consump- 
tion of bakery products were also dis- 
cussed, and ways and means to combat 
the evils of unfair selling practices were 
given serious consideration. The attend- 
ance was above the average and thor- 
oughly representative, and enthusiasm 
and lively discussions featured the busi- 
ness sessions. 

THE FIRST DAY 

The meeting was opened at 10:30 a.m. 
with the singing of “America” and other 
songs, under the leadership of Harlan 
Foulke, of the Parsons & Scoville Co., 
Evansville. Rev. O. A. Trinkle, pastor 
Englewood Christian Church, Indianap- 
olis, delivered the invocation. 

M. B. Whitehead, of Goshen, in his 
closing official message as president, dep- 
recated the fact that bakers were so apt 
to believe stories told about their com- 
petitors. He said that this hearsay evi- 
dence often leads to price cutting and 
other forms of unfair competition, and 
that only through getting acquainted and 
co-operating in association work can 
such abuses be eliminated. 

Mr. Whitehead referred to a great 
number of local and district meetings 
held throughout Indiana in the last year, 
and of the good accomplished by them. 
He advocated holding more of these zone 
meetings as a means of welding the bak- 
ers together into a more compact body, 
and, in closing, he suggested the possi- 
bility of co-operative purchasing at some 
future date. 

That Secretary C. P. Ehlers was busily 
occupied during the past year was evi- 
denced by his report. Ten district meet- 
ings were held, and upward of 20 local 
ones. He organized eight local associa- 
tions or bakers’ clubs, and visited 85 
cities or towns in the interests of the 
association, 

The treasurer’s report showed the as- 
sociation took in over $6,000 during the 
year and was in a healthy financial con- 
dition. 

At the suggestion of President White- 
head, the assembly stood with bowed 
heads for a short interval in respect to 
the memory of the late Julius Fleisch- 
mann, who had done so much for the 
baking industry in recent years. 

The feature address of the morning 
was made by I. K. Russell, editor of 
Baking Technology, Chicago, who took 
for his subject “Our Association—What 
It Means to You.” He opened by urging 
greater co-operation, and explained the 
value to be derived by increased at- 
tendance at conventions. He described 
a trip he had made in Indiana during 
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recent months with Secretary Ehlers, and 
the work done on that occasion. 

The speaker touched upon a visit to 
Toronto and Guelph, Ont., and men- 
tioned that at the latter place a fine 
monumental building, named Trent Hall, 
had been erected by the late Julius 
Fleischmann. This was used for ex- 
employees of the baking trade who had 
grown old in service, and took its name 
from H. E. Trent, the highly respected 
Canadian manager of The Fleischmann 
Co., who has been associated with that 
concern for a lifetime. The speaker also 
eulogized the work The Fleischmann Co.’s 
representatives have rendered the indus- 
try. 

Mr. Russell described briefly the ac- 
tivities of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and mentioned that no baker 
could become a good member of same 
without first being active in his group 
and local associations. He touched upon 
the work of Secretary C. P. Ehlers, espe- 
cially in connection with group associa- 
tions, and his efforts to drive out unfair 
selling practices. Commenting on the 
latter, he urged that massed pressure be 
brought against those bakers who do not 
conduct their business properly. 

The speaker dwelt at length on the 
success of the Livingston Baking Co., 
Chicago, and described its activities 
since it first started. He said that the 
great grandfather of the present J. M. 
Livingston originally started a bakery in 
Germany, which was seized by Napoleon, 
and that later on Mr. Livingston’s father 
came to this country as a boy and lost 
his worldly goods to a sharper in New 
York. Later, with the aid of relatives in 
Chicago, he started a bakery on Blue 
Island Avenue, and after locating at dif- 
ferent parts of that city, he turned over 
his bakery to his sons, Julian M. and 
Milton. They later made a countrywide 
reputation on rye bread. 

Mr. Russell mentioned that Julian Liv- 
ingston has recently purchased the Wahl- 
Henius library and presented it to the 
American Institute of Baking, with 
funds to carry on and build it up to 
be the greatest baking library in this 
country. 

Just before adjourning, the appoint- 
ment of the various committees was an- 
nounced by the president. 

The first speaker on the program at 
the afternoon session was Arthur H. 
Sapp, chairman business committee of the 
Rotary International, Huntington, Ind., 
who took for his subject “The Plus Sign 
of Business.” He discussed codes of 
ethics, and said: “You have come to real- 
ize that good business means practically 
service and quality, and that is one rea- 
son why home baking is going by the 
board. This has also a lot to do with 
the rise of your industry.” 

The speaker, describing the code of 
correct practice, mentioned that it first 
standardized for the individual the things 
he ought to do in his particular. business 
and, secondly, standardized for the pub- 
lic the ethics of a particular business. 
The relationship between employer and 
employee was also commented upon fully. 
In conclusion Mr. Sapp stated that he 
thought the two most trite phrases in 
business were “principle of the survival 
of the fittest,” and “rule of supply and 
demand,” but mentioned that the former 
had now been changed to read “survival 
of him who gives the best service.” 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary-manager 
American Bakers’ Association, followed 
with an excellent address on “How to 
Put More Bakery Products Into the 
Diet.” He opened by saying that the 
majority of products and _ substitutes 
used during the war had gone by the 
board, and that the public had come 
back to its old habits of consuming bak- 
ery products. He mentioned the enor- 
mous influence which the baker had on 
dairying interests, such as the increased 
consumption of butter, cheese and milk. 
He declared that the fundamental inter- 
ests of the dairy industry today depend- 
ed primarily on the baking industry, and 
that was the advertising message which 
the trade was now trying to put across. 

Dr. Barnard referred especially to a 
recently published article in an English 
magazine, which stated that white bread 
was an ideal laborer’s food. For this 
reason, he thought, white bread was also 
ideal for children, who at times were 
undernourished. The small meal, he 
claimed, at the conclusion of afternoon 


school, fed to 25,000,000 children, was 
one way to increase the consumption of 
bread. 

In conclusion Dr. Barnard discussed 
the use of cake, and said it should not 
be looked upon as a dessert, but a food 
to satisfy the child’s sweet tooth. Cake, 
he said, could replace candy to some ex- 
tent. The speaker said, “Let us break 
down the false idea that cake is a bad 
food for children, and make it a real 
food; then we are on our way.” 

Robert Corby, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., New York City, was 
unable to attend the convention on ac- 
count of illness, and his paper on bread 
and its production was read by R. W. 
Brooks, of the same company. In this 
paper Mr. Corby pointed out that the 
production of bread has moved much 
faster than the sales program and dis- 
tribution, and asked: “How can a sales 
force interest the consuming public un- 
less the production department is al- 
ways standing in front of sales and pro- 
ducing something more attractive one 
day for the purchaser than it did the 
day before? That is the thing that 
marks competition and keeps life in 
business and makes it grow. It will be 
the combined progressive thinking of 
both sales and production departments 
dovetailed together, co-operating and co- 
ordinating their facts into one compre- 
hensive whole, that will increase the per 
capita consumption of bread in the 
United States.” 

After referring to the various types 
of bread produced in the modern com- 
mercial baleen, Mr. Corby added: “There 
are bakers who see right through the 
walls of their own establishments into 
the dining rooms of their customers to 
discern the loaf of bread that appeals, 
not only every day, but throughout the 
year. It is the baker with that personal 
pride and with imagination and vision 
who has built and is continuing to build, 
not a flash in the pan bread business, but 
a sound, ever-growing business, because 
it has been built upon the foundation 
of sound principles.” 

New ideas and the rapidity with which 
equipment can get out of date was 
touched upon by Peter G. Pirrie in the 
paper which he read. Mr. Pirrie briefly 
sketched the equipment in a modern bak- 
ery and the methods followed in produc- 
ing and handling bread, and said that 
within a comparatively short time me- 
chanical devices for cooling bread will 
be available for even a small plant. “In 
order to have efficiency that the volume 
of production per man per hour can be 
a high figure,” he added, “all cross traffic 
and rehandling must be eliminated. The 
best equipment of itself will not change 
red ink into black on the books unless 
this equipment is carefully checked at 
all times to see that it is operating at 
least at a fair rate of efficiency. 

“There are many losses in the manu- 
facture of baked products. Briefly, the 
more immediate of these may be stated 
to be the fact that all of the flour which 
is bought does not get into the mixer, 
and frequently all of the ingredients 
that are supposed to go into the mixer 
are not there when the dough is dumped, 
In an uncontrolled dough room 1% per 
cent of the weight of the dough can easi- 
ly disappear through evaporation. A 
careless bench hand or an indifferent 
man at the divider, or improper atten- 
tion to the divider itself, might mean 
thousands of dollars per year even in a 
very small plant.” 

Following Mr. Pirrie’s address, a gen- 
eral discussion took place thereon, and 
many questions were asked concerning 
the use of high-speed mixers. 

The last order of business was the 
election of officers, which resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Alvin Eades, Evansville; 
vice president, J. Dietzen, Frankton; 
treasurer, V. C. Vanderbilt, re-elected. 
The question of the appointment of the 
secretary was left to the incoming offi- 
cers, but the general opinion prevailed 
that C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, would 
again succeed himself. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION 

Murray K. Guthrie, of Minneapolis, 
said that if every baker in Indiana who 
shoots square in his merchandising ef- 
fort be true to himself and to his busi- 
ness, each would gain in profit and the 
industry as a whole would gain in its 
Standing with the public. He added: 
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“Most of you are the heads of organiza- 
tions. Your responsibilities are great 
for your thinking, your ideals and your 
policies are reflected through your or- 
ganization in their dealings with the 
public. 

“Every one in an organization, from 
sweeper to president, should be on the 
selling end of the business all the time, 
whether their contact with the public is 
in the course of business or in their social 
life. In order to bring about this situa- 
tion you must have loyalty and co-ordi- 
nation of thought throughout your or- 
ganization. To do this you must make 
every one feel that he is a vital part of 
your organization and interested in 
sales.” 

Mrs. Edward Franklin White, vice 
president National Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, made an address on “The 
Household Engineer,” which dealt large- 
ly with the home and the many problems 
that women have to confront. 

Speaking on the business value of the 
trade association, Charles W. Myers, di- 
rector of trade relations for Armour & 
Co., Chicago, said that it is worthy of 
note that the outstanding men in any 
industry are usually the most active in 
association work, adding: “As individu- 
als grow, business as a whole improves, 
and with better methods and better 
standards comes opportunity to give bet- 
ter service and reap greater reward. 
Trade associations are created for the 
betterment of business, the promotion of 
service to the public and the assurance 
of legitimate compensation to the retail 
industry as a whole. The coming togeth- 
er of a number of bakers at stated in- 
tervals goes even beyond the betterment 
of the business, because it means the 
making of friends and the cementing of 
relations which are helpful and desirable 
in a social as well as a business sense.” 

“Manufacturing and Delivery Costs 
and the Method of Control” was the sub- 
ject discussed by David P. Chindblom, 
vice president W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
and this was one of the most able ad- 
dresses delivered during the entire 
meeting. 

Among other things, Mr. Chindblom 
said: “It has always been important to 
know costs, know them so that the leaks 
may be recognized, so that real economy 
may be practiced and the margin of 
safety between cost and price be main- 
tained on a sufficient level to enable the 
taking of a legitimate profit over and 
above every proper item of cost, includ- 
ing a provision for liquidating fixed in- 
debtedness and allowing for expansion 
of plant and equipment. If this has been 
true before, it never, in all baking his- 
tory, was more important than today. 

“With changing markets, continuous 
development of new ideas in production 
and distribution, increasing costs of pro- 
duction, and other changes following re- 
cent developments in the industry, all 
coupled with the more insistent demands 
of dealer and consumer for service and 
quality, I am, personally, satisfied that 
the competitive situation will be entirely 
too much for many who have heretofore 
prospered largely by reason of good for- 
tune and the inefficiency of their compe- 
tition, rather than because of their own 
merit. 

“You will pardon me if I say this very 
frankly, and put this proposition up in 
this blunt and outspoken manner. I do 
so because it seems to me that the very 
fact that with perhaps 50 per cent of the 
present bread consumption still not com- 
mercialized and, further, with the poten- 
tial possibilities for increasing’ the per 
capita consumption of bread, I can see 
a real opportunity for every Wide-awake, 
alert, knowing and progressive baker; in 
other words, we must simply adjust our- 
selves to new conditions, whether in pro- 
duction or merchandising. But I cannot 
believe that there is not a place in every 
city, town and village for the man who 
will fit himself, study his market, and 
adjust the conduct of his business to its 
requirements.” 

John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Profit and Loss.” He 
said that there were two survivors of the 
war, the fit, and low cost of living. He 
said in part: pew y to live and 
profit concerns the small bakers in this 
room. We have as much right to have 
prosperity open to us as any other peo- 
ple in our line. The great problem we 
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have is to find that cent of profit here 
and there in the transactions of our 
business.” He discussed particularly 
bread prices around Chicago and Gary, 
Ind. He stated that in Illinois approxi- 
mately 25 sectional meetings of bakers 
had been held, at which costs were dis- 
cussed. 

The speaker advocated that the Indiana 
association affiliate with the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, which was 
the only association in a position to go 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
and look after the interests of the retail 
bakers and independent wholesalers 
against unfair trade practices, such as 
free coupons, ete. Mr. Hartley empha- 
sized the fact that such a procedure 
would be for their mutual protection. 

\ general discussion on Mr. Hartley’s 
paper followed, also as to the advisabil- 
ity of the Indiana Bakers’ Association 
hecoming affiliated with the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America. After 
short talks by W. A. Thomas, of Auburn, 
W. H. Mohler, Muncie, V. C. Vanderbilt, 
Indianapolis, and others, a motion was 
carried in favor of this move. 

The American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., showed some very 
interesting film pictures of its automatic 
bread wrapping and other machines, 
after which the installation of the newly 
elected officers took place, and the con- 
vention adjourned. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The committee had prepared various 
forms of entertainment for the ladies, 
uch as automobile trips, luncheons and 
theater parties. The annual banquet was 
held the first evening in the Riley room 
of the Claypool Hotel, followed by an 
entertainment and dance. About 300 
were present. W. A. Thomas, Auburn, 
Ind., was toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. H. E. Barnard, John 
Zwissler and John M. Hartley. W. N. 
Smith, vice president Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, enlivened the din- 
ner with an impersonation of Senator 
Magnus Johnson, and followed with a 
talk on general conditions. Harlan 
Foulke also entertained with piano and 
vocal selections. M. B. Whitehead, the 
retiring president of the association, was 
presented by John Zwissler with a past 
president’s jewel. 


EXHIBITS 


The J. C. Consodine Co., flour broker, 
Indianapolis, had an exceedingly inter- 
esting bread exhibit, which received a 
great deal of attention and praise. There 
were nearly 1,000 loaves of bread on dis- 
play, representing 36 states and 135 do- 
mestic cities, of which 71 of the latter 
were in Indiana. Also represented in 
this fine display were 24 cities in 20 for- 
eign countries. The samples of bread 
shown numbered 57 foreign, and 890 
from the United States, and of the lat- 
ter 650 were from Indiana. 

The Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
had samples of its well-known flour 
brands and baked goods. 

Bessire & Co., Indianapolis, showed a 
line of bakers’ supplies, such as jams, 
jellies, extracts, colors and mince meat. 

E. A. Bear & Co., Chicago, had bakers’ 
supplies, and featured a block of marsh- 
mallow three by four feet in diameter. 

The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
showed samples of its cleaner and 
cleanser. 

S. Gumpert & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
exhibited baking specialties and extracts. 

The International Co., Baltimore, Md., 
had a display of egg products. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, showed a fine display of its flour 
brands and samples of baked goods. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Cal., had a beautiful dis- 
play of its Sun-Maid raisins, and distrib- 
uted many samples. 

Schnull & Co., Indianapolis, exhibited 
bakers’ utensils, whip powder, jams, jel- 
lies, extracts and milk powder. 

The Water Proof Paper & Board Co., 
Cincinnati, and the Wolverine Paper Co., 
Otsego, Mich., had waxed bread wrappers 
on display. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

The register showed that 120 bakers, 
220 allied tradesmen and 25 guests were 
present. 

Among several representatives of oven 
concerns present was H. L. Calhoon, Chi- 
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cago manager Duhrkop Oven Co., New 
York. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by W. S. Coleman, I. M. Hols- 
claw and F.. Reidenbach. 

G. Larsen, Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Chicago, reported business with his 
concern exceptionally good. 

Sidney Bennett, president Bennett 
Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich., attended. 
He had just returned from a short east- 
ern trip. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., had with him M. S. Cochran, 
a newly appointed representative. 


Those representing the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, included H. G. Alsman, 
H. H. Mann, J. P. Merriam, P. E. Min- 
ton,.E. P. Raeburn and W. N. Voliva. 


The Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill., was represented by Frank A. Motta, 
vice president and secretary. This con- 
cern distributed match boxes advertising 
its mixer. 

L. Buffington, of the Alsfo Baking 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., has invented a 
no dough time process, which claims to 
be revolutionary; patents have been ap- 
plied for. 

W. N. Smith, vice president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 


and smaller sizes of the same type ma- 
chine to the Lasen Bakery and Speek 
Bakery, both of Cleveland. 

Representatives of trade journals pres- 
ent were: E. T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; 
C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review; John 
M. Hartley, P. G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly ; 
H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller; W. H. 
Wiggin, A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a large con- 
tingent on hand, among whom were J. 
A. Lee, Frederick E. Clarke, C. H. Van 
Cleef, C. R. Russ, G. P. Addison, R. J. 
Anderson, L. R. Arnold, F. C. Batcke, 
H. J. Boyer, R. W. Brooks, H. J. Cahill, 
D. H. Campbell, E. M. Church, A. En- 
sele, Otto E. Flora, H. L. Folkerth, P. 
Gormley, F. J. Heinrich, J. Lantz, H. 
Menenhall, J. B. Minor, L. O’Connell, 
E. C. Piercy, J. L. Robertson, J. A. Wal- 
lace and F. E. Walton. 

A. S. Purves. 


HALLER BAKING CO. 
WINS FREER TROPHY 


The Harry Freer Quality Bread Tro- 
phy was awarded to the Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, in a national con- 
test in which 210 loaves of bread were 
submitted from some of the leading bak- 








Presentation of the Harry M. Freer Quality Bread Trophy to the Haller Baking Co. 
Staff at Toledo 


stopped at the convention on his way to 
Florida. He was accompanied by Martin 
W. Gerlach. 

Those present from the Sun-Maid 
Growers’ Association, Fresno, Cal., in- 
cluded J. M. Hill, H. L. Booth, Louis 
Wahl, R. E. Gaylord, E. Christoffel, F. 
L. Lay, F. J. Watts, E. E. White. 

W. J. McRae, central sales manager 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. St. Clair, 
Mich., was accompanied by B. R. Callis, 
Indiana representative, C. J. Breiten- 
bach, special representative, and R. H. 
Guinup. 

W. E. Fox, Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, attended his first Indiana conven- 
tion, and was accompanied by J. W. 
Hicklin, treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Fox is a son-in-law of the late Mrs. H. 
O. Bennett. 

The Washburn Crosby Co.’s contingent 
included G. C. Mariner, C. O. Woodward, 
H. I. Bailey, W. W. Brandhorst, Paul 
Glick, F. J. Griffith, J. P. Hon, F. E. 
Renz, F. J. Smith, F. H. Brinkman and 
G. C. Minter. 

J. F. Goetz, vice president Columbia 
Metal Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, at- 
tended in the interests of his concern. It 
is putting on the market a new machine 
termed “Dayton Mixer,” model “K,” 
which “lifts as it stirs as it mixes.” 

D. J. Vericke, W. K. Read and Robert 
T. Algeo looked after the interests of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa. This 
concern recently sold one of its large 
type “Read-Ekco” high-speed mixers to 
the Mallers Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich., 


eries in the country. The bread that 
won the trophy was made of Toledo flour 
milled by the National Milling Co. and 
baked in a Haller traveling oven. The 
trophy was presented by Mayor Brough 
to Eugene Huber, the production man- 
ager. 

Telegrams were received from the 
Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
the Spokane (Wash.) Bakery Co., and 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. The To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce, through its 
secretary, sent a warm letter of congrat- 
ulations to the Haller Baking Co. 

The award was signalized by the run- 
ning of a two-page advertisement in the 
Toledo Times. Fred C. Haller, presi- 
dent Haller Baking Co., prior to. his 
leaving for Florida, sent hearty con- 
gratulations to the bakery management 
and employees. 





NORTHEASTERN OHIO BAKERS 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—The annual meeting 
of the Northeastern Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Cleveland, Feb. 7. 
The principal address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary American Bakers’ Association, on 
the work of the organization and of the 
American Institute of Baking. H. A. 
Massie, the new president of the Ohio 
State Bakers’ Association, was intro- 
duced and spoke briefly. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Edward Kaulback; vice presi- 
dent, Herbert Laub; treasurer, Thomas 
Sweet; secretary, W. C. Keating, of The 
Fleischmann Co., Akron, Ohio. The re- 
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tiring president, E. F. Weber, was made 
a member of the executive committee, 
taking the place of Mr. Kaulback, all the 
other members being re-elected. 

On motion of Mr. Singleton, resolutions 
were adopted expressing the sympathy of 
the association on the death of Julius 
Fleischmann, and a copy thereof was 
directed sent to The Fleischmann Co., 








New York. 

C. C. Larus. 
NEBRASKA BAKERS MEET 
Attendance Good, Indicating Harmony 


Among Bakers and Allied Trades—Meet- 
ing Rounded Out by Fine Program 


At the sixteenth annual convention of 
the Nebraska Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Hastings, Feb. 10-11, the regis- 
tration showed over 40 bakers present 
from 30 towns in the state, the allied 
trades also being well represented. Bak- 
ers of Nebraska apparently are work- 
ing together in harmony and are striving 
to get a profitable price for their prod- 
ucts. During the year the association 
held well-attended meetings at Fremont 
and Lincoln, and at which trade abuses 
were discussed. 

President L. A. McThompson, of Nor- 
folk, in his opening statement at the 
convention, told of the good accom- 
plished by these zone meetings and hoped 
that they would be continued. He was 
inclined to make light of the work done 
in the last year, but predicted that his 
successor would do more than he to bring 
the bakers of the state into closer work- 
ing relations. 

Mayor C. J. Ingraham, in welcoming 
the bakers to Hastings, referred to the 
hardships encountered by the pioneers 
in Nebraska, and called attention to the 
progress that had been made within 
the memory of those present. 

John Madgett, a Hastings insurance 
man, discussed insurance for bakers, He 
said there were 59 varieties, but that he 
would confine himself to workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability. Mr. 
Madgett explained a law passed by the 
Nebraska legislature in 1913 pertaining 
to workmen’s compensation and the de- 
sirability for bakers to protect their-em- 
ployees in every manner possible. He 
said it was not compulsory for bakers to 
follow the suggestions made by inspec- 
tors, but that if they did, the result 
would be decreased insurance rates. 
Employers are personally liable for acci- 
dents in their shops or caused by drivers 
of their delivery equipment, under the 
Nebraska law. 

President McThompson read a wire 
from George E. Dean, Albion, Mich., ex- 
tending greetings from the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
and inviting the bakers of Nebraska to 
attend the international exhibition of 
machinery to be held at Buffalo next 
September, in connection with the annual 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, Feb. 10, those present stood in si- 
lence for a moment as a tribute to the 
memory of the late Julius Fleischmann. 

H. H. Beecher, of the St. Louis office 
of The Fleischmann Co., read an inter- 
esting paper on advertising and the 
place it has in business. He said: “If 
every prospective customer knew ll 
about your bakery and the goods you 
sell, there would be no need of advertis- 
ing. However, they are apt to forget 
many things they are familiar with, un- 
less they are constantly reminded by 
advertising. The amount of business 
you do is gauged to a great extent by 
the number of prospects you reach 
through advertising, and the necessity of 
making known the merits of your goods 
is the reason for advertising them. The 
goods that consumers are most familiar 
with sell most readily. Your brand or 
name should be on every package leaving 
your bakery. Whenever goods are sent 
out in unmarked packages you strength- 
en the business of a competitor who may 
not be as scrupulous as you are in put- 
ting out a first class product. 

“The principal things you should con- 
sider are your products, the condition 
surrounding the sale of them, your mar- 
ket and the ways and means of advertis- 
ing your products.” 

After discussing these various points 
briefly, Mr. Beecher ended by stating 
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that advertising should attract attention 
and awaken favorable interest, create 
desire, carry conviction, inspire confi- 
dence and influence the prospect to buy. 
This outline he said held good for the 
retail as well as the wholesale baker. 

As indicating the field that is still open 
for the sweet goods baker, Mr. Beecher 
quoted figures compiled by an advertis- 
ing firm after a survey made, which 
showed that out of 1,047 housewives who 
had been interviewed 94 per cent of 
them used bakers’ bread and only 19 per 
cent of them bakers’ sweet goods. He 
intimated that by producing quality 
products the sweet goods baker could 
materially increase his business. 

Washington Platt, of the Merrell- 
Soule Co., speaking on the progress 
made in the production of raw materials 
for bakers, said there was a time when 
most foods were incorrectly or falsely 
labeled. This was before the advent of 
the pure food and drugs act. Now all 
foods are correctly labeled, and Mr. 
Platt said the American Institute of 
Baking was doing a good work in differ- 
entiating between the good and the bad. 
He told of the development of sugar 
made from corn, and of the manufac- 
ture of dried or powdered milk. Mr. 
Platt added that, although it was less 
than 20 years ago since the first pow- 
dered milk was made, yet last year the 
production in the United States and 
Canada was about 55,000,000 lbs, most 
of which was consumed by bakers. 

Mr. Platt warned the bakers against 
blaming raw materials for the troubles 
they encounter from time to time; very 
often the bakers themselves were direct- 
ly responsible. He added, however, that 
considering the handicaps bakers fre- 
quently work under, it is astonishing how 
few mistakes are made. “We have made 
progress in securing honest labeling and 
honest advertising, in new raw materials, 
and we have achieved a very high stand- 
ard of cleanliness and reliability.” 

The big talk of the meeting was that 
made by L. H. Bish, representing the 
National Cash Register Co., on better 
merchandising. He said that the leaks 
and losses in business were appalling, 
and that an average margin of profit 
could not absorb them. Mr. Bish used 
charts to demonstrate the difference be- 
tween merchants who work for their 
sales forces and those who have their 
sales forces working for them. He 
showed what intelligent co-operation 
with sales forces could do. The success 
of any store depends upon the sales 
force, and yet 65 per cent of its time is 
spent in walking aimlessly around, loaf- 
ing or conversing about other things 
rather than the business. 

He urged the bakers to conduct a 
school and teach their salesmen how vital 
it is to increase the amount of the aver- 
age sale, acquaint them with the quality 
of the merchandise they are selling, show 
them the value of each customer to the 
store and the reason for having a store 
system or policy. Mr. Bish’s talk was 
intensely interesting. 

The evening of Feb. 10 the bakers and 
those attending the convention were 
guests at a complimentary dinner given 
by the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Hastings, with T. F. Naughtin, of 
Omaha, as_ toastmaster. Among the 
speakers were Dr. H. E. Barnard and 
John M. Hartley, of Chicago, and Robert 
Teviotdale, of Grand Island, Neb. Aft- 
erwards, there was dancing until mid- 
night. 

At the forenoon session, Feb, 11, John 
M. Hartley spoke on the outlook for 
business, while Dr. H. E. Barnard dis- 
cussed the future of the _ industry. 
These talks were followed by a general 
discussion of legislative questions, among 
them being a heneok bread weight 
law, with a 3-oz tolerance. Some of 
those who spoke feared that, on account 
of the newspaper talk of high flour 
prices, consumers were buying and hoard- 
ing flour, and that this would react 
against the bakers. 

It was decided to hold the 1926 con- 
vention in Omaha. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Sander Debus, Hast- 
ings; vice president northeastern dis- 
trict, Frederick Nelson, Fremont; vice 
president southeastern district, O. Mins- 
ter, Beatrice; vice president northwest- 
ern district, W. Ernst, Grand Island; 
vice president southwestern district, E. 
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Slaughter, McCook; treasurer, Charles 
W. Ortman, Omaka; secretary, E. 
Schulze, Lincoln. 


NOTES 


Otto Pfaff, Fort Dodge, vice president 
of the Iowa association, was a welcome 
visitor at the convention. 

Walter Ernst, Grand Island, placed 
an order with J. E. Boyle, Omaha rep- 
resentative of the Reed Machinery Co., 
for a 500-lb dough mixer. 

Don H. Hewitt, division sales man- 
ager, Kansas City, and H. C. Lockhart, 
district manager, Omaha, had a plenti- 
ful supply of Sun-Maid raisins which 
they distributed to those who visited 
their display. 

The Fleischmann Co, had an attractive 
‘exhibit of advertising matter in charge 
of Robert E. Witt, New York, H. H. 
Beecher, St. Louis, and Charles Birk, 
Omaha, C, H. Fuhrer, of the American 
Diamalt Co., was also present. 

Among supply men registered were F. 
Mayer, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; 
R. D. Bergquist, Procter & Gamble Dis- 
tributing Co., Cincinnati; A. F. White, 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J; E. 
B. Newman, Omaha Bakers’ Supply Co; 
W. J. Beh, Waxide Paper Co., Kansas 
City; T. F. Naughtin, Omaha. 

Among machinery and equipment men 
present were George P. Griffin, Union 
Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich; 
EK. Schaumburg, American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis; E. S. Begler, J. 
H. Day Co., Cincinnati; H. L. Calhoun, 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York City; C. 
E. Beach, Petersen Oven Co., Chicago. 

J. H. Johnston, of Sheridan, and A. 
D. Shepard, of Omaha, distributed at- 
tractive booklets published by the J. W. 
Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo. The 
books were profusely illustrated with 
views of the wheat fields from which the 
company draws its supply of raw ma- 
terial, its elevators, mill laboratory, etc. 

The speakers at the dinner advised the 
bakers to improve the quality of their 
products and ask for a price that was 
commensurate. They told them to get 
away from premiums, and warned them 
that they could not stay in business if 
they did not get more for their baked 
goods than they paid for their raw 
materials. ° 

Adjournment was taken early, so that 
in the afternoon a demonstration of 
whole wheat flour and rolls could be 
held at the Debus bakery, regarded as 
one of the best-equipped shops in the 
state. The demonstration was in charge 
of Frank M. Grout, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, assisted 
by A. L. Cernaghan, of Minneapolis, H. 
J. Patterson and J. E. Archibald, of 
Omaha, and Claude F. Tillma, of Fre- 
mont. 

R. S. Rayn, T. F. Naughtin, George 
P. Griffin and C. W. Ortman left their 
grips in charge of a porter in Omaha 
with instructions to place them on the 
“special” car. It developed that the 
bakers did not have a special, but an 
official of the railroad did and the porter 
carried out his instructions. The mis- 
take was discovered after the train 
hauling the “special” car had left 
Omaha, but fortunately it was going in 
the same general direction and the bag- 
gage was put off at Lincoln, where the 
owners recovered it. 

The flour mills were well represented. 
Among those present not already men- 
tioned were Frank W. Emmons and R. 
S. Rayn, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; Port A. Johnson, sales manager, 
H. L. Deeringer, Frank Dennis and H. 
Lee Thompson, of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills; C. F. Vandenburgh ‘and E. J. 
Kelly, the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; John Darner, Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc; Jack 
Tod, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn; Fred H. Christensen, Paul Jaeggi 
and Fred B. Martin, Black Bros. Flour 
Mills, Beatrice, Neb; W. H. Murphy, 
Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co; H. W. 
Wintersteen, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb; Lee Martyn and Al 
Brietenbach, Omaha Flour Mills Co. 





W. H. Bessarick, well known in Po- 
tomac states baking circles, is now rep- 
resenting Bernard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, in a wide range of territory 
which includes the Potomac states. 


imported here from China, are 

searching about for some method 
of keeping them without the use of 
boric acid, which has hitherto been the 
popular preservative agent. The com- 
mittee on preservatives in food, a ré- 
sumé of the report of which I gave re- 
cently, is trying to induce the authorities 
to prohibit boric acid in food altogether, 
and eggs come in for first attention, as 
frozen supplies are always available, but 
we do not have refrigerating plants 
everywhere here,—we generally are cold 
enough without ice,—and insulated vans 
for transport are not usually available. 

Bakers have, in consequence, for the 
last 10 years, depended a good deal on 
ordinary liquid egg supplies. The plan 
favored now is to mix a considerable 
quantity of sugar with the eggs. One 
firm has followed this practice for some 
time, but takes the precaution to issue 
recipes with its product, in which al- 
lowance is made for the sugar in it. 
The user has to keep to the recipes, or 
nearly so, otherwise his goods are likely 
to be spoiled. 

This method of preserving eggs with 
sugar is a very old expedient of confec- 
tioners. In hot weather it was always the 
practice, on Saturday mornings, to mix a 
half pound of sugar to each pint of eggs 
left over, so that they would be fit to 
use on Monday. The sugar had, of 
course, to be duly allowed for in all the 
goods in which these eggs were used. It 
is an interesting point that eggs, if bro- 
ken, and afterwards have a bad smell 
through changes in keeping, can be used 
with safety, as the odor entirely disap- 
pears in the baked goods, but eggs that 
have gone bad in the shell, although not 
in any way discolored, taint any goods in 
which they are used. 

There was a method of keeping broken 
eggs, followed a few years ago, of which 
we do not now hear. The containers 
were first sterilized by heating, then 
completely filled with carbon dioxide gas. 
The liquid eggs were poured through a 
wide tube, so that they entered the con- 
tainers at the bottom and displaced the 
carbon dioxide. The purpose was to in- 
sure a permeating atmosphere of C.O, in 
the whole of the container, also mixed 
among the liquid eggs. The plan was re- 
ported as successful some years ago, and 
if so is certainly harmless. It should 
present no serious manipulation difficul- 
ties. 


T's traders in liquid eggs, which are 


SOMETHING WRONG 

There are signs that the baking trade 
and all connected with it have become 
rather tired of exhibitions. A very few 
years ago great expectations were raised, 
particularly in Scotland, that the Glas- 
gow Exhibition for bakers, grocers and 
others should not only rival the London 
show in September, but would, sooner 
or later, be the exhibition of the year. 
It had the resources of Glasgow Cor- 
poration behind it, and, for two years 
or so hopes ran high that it would be all 
that its friends anticipated. 

Then the grumbling began. There was 
dissatisfaction with the competitions, 
with the nature and quality of the ex- 
hibits, then with the high prices charged 
for space. The manager of the show, in 
whom there appeared to be the utmost 
confidence, has now engaged himself 
elsewhere. The new man, if he is yet 
appointed, has only some two months to 
make his preparations, if the concern is 
to open within the anticipated time; yet 
nothing definite seems to be settled. In 
any case prospective exhibitors are show- 
ing no special enthusiasm. 

In the meantime, arrangements are 
being made to hold an exhibition some 
time in March in Edinburgh on lines 
similar to those of the Glasgow venture, 
but neither the local association nor the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers 
will officially recognize this show. There 
is always a good deal of rivalry between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and it is pos- 
sible that an exhibition in Edinburgh 
might, for mixed reasons, be a success, 
while after what has happened at Glas- 
gow it is unlikely that much can be 
achieved there. The help and guaranty 
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of the Glasgow Corporation behind the 
exhibition, while it may appear to be a 
factor of strength, has probably been 
an important element in the undoing. It 
created, for one thing, too much of the 
spirit of independence and comparative 
irresponsibility for a venture resting 
really on financial support of exhibitors. 

Then, under such auspices, too much 
was attempted of a sort of social func- 
tion. By opening the exhibition late in 
the day, and keeping it open late at 
night, the Glasgow citizens were provid- 
ed with a comfortable rendezvous, and 
in some cases more substantial things to 
carry away, but these good people were 
of less than no help to the firms that had 
taken positions to show and explain 
their goods to bakers who might be pur- 
chasers. 

The intention to make the exhibition 
helpful for business, and at the same 
time educational to the public, failed in 
the Glasgow case, as it failed at Wem- 
bley last year. A great effort was made 
to take school children from all parts 
of the country to the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion. The children were, of course, de- 
lighted, but they did not help the ven- 
ture as an empire show. 

The little exhibition to be held in Lon- 
don by the London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society in April is causing a good 
deal of anxiety to its promoters. The 
larger millers have determined to keep 
out of it, and the associated allied trad- 
ers are doing likewise, so the stands are 
likely to be left to the smaller men who 
will not pay large rents. 

MERGERS 

There have been so many absorptions 
and combines among large industrial 
concerns here within the last few years 
that we have ceased to be surprised at 
anything. The three great whisky com- 
panies are now about to be merged into 
one concern with a capital around $100,- 
000,000. Only one of these—so far as 
the baking trade has knowledge of the 
matter—actually markets its yeast for 
bakers’ purposes. That is the Distill- 
ers’ Co., Ltd. It is only about two years 
ago since this firm absorbed Calders, 
which also manufactured yeast for bak- 
ers. 

There is a rumor now, although pre- 
cise information on the point cannot be 
obtained, that this company, besides 
combining with the other whisky firms, 
is selling its yeast business to some 
American interest. In the absence of 
precise information, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to understand how spirit making 
and yeast making can be in the hands 
of two companies. The two industries 
are essentially complementary. If yeast 
is made, there must also be spirit, 
whether that is ultimately refined for 
drinking, used for industrial purposes, 
or made into vinegar. The Distillers’ 
Co. has many of its distilleries thorough- 
ly equipped for yeast making, and has, 
in fact, adapted its whole processes to 
that end. It is difficult to see how an- 
other interest can get in, to take charge 
only of the yeast manufacture. 

The present yeast marketing arrange- 
ment is wholly in the hands of the Unit- 
ed Yeast Co., which has probably the 
most perfect distributing organization in 
this country. The activities of this 
firm and its ramifications are so wide 
that it is difficult to understagd at what 
part the “American interest” can inter- 
vene. Although the United Yeast Co. 
does by far the largest share of the 
yeast trade of the kingdom, there. is 
nothing in the nature of a monopoly, 
and competition is keen. There are a 
few small concerns making yeast over 
which the Distillers’ Co. has no influ- 
ence, but there are large supplies com- 
ing from several sources in Holland, 
and from France. No barrier is likely 
to be set up against such imports, so 
whatever “interest” gets a hand in the 
business, it is, and must remain, a com- 
petitive venture, never a monopoly, and 
unless in the very careful hands of those 
who know the British baking trade well, 
may even be not dominating. 

London has really only two co-opera- 
tive societies doing large bakery trades, 
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but within recent years these have spread 
themselves by branches over the whole 
area; not because of any dissemination 
of co-operative principles among the 
people, but by the sheer weight of wealth 
and credit, exactly as other capitalistic 
concerns do. The Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society is the largest, with two 
factories at different ends of London. 

In a report submitted by this society 
it claimed a weekly output of bread of 
1.517 sacks (2,167 bbls) per week. The 
yield per sack is given as 187 2-lb loaves. 
Of the turnover only 11 per cent was 
sold over the counter in the shops, the 
other 89 per cent being delivered from 
vans. It employs 127 men in and about 
the bakeries, not including deliveries. 

In the statement of accounts submit- 
ted to the royal commission inquiring in- 
to food prices, the item “Income Tax” 
is carefully noted, but the only income 
tax the co-operators pay is the land- 
lord’s tax on property. The real income 
tax, which other traders find such a 
burden and from which all these co- 
operative bakers are exempt, is that on 
profits. But the word “profit” is now 
carefully kept out of all co-operative 
accounts, in case inconvenient questions 
should be asked by the tax commission- 
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“dividend on purchases to members,” but 
with the “average selling prices recorded 
in the Labor Gazette” (a government 
publication). 

The art of making comparison with 
such figures lies in the fact that, while 
it looks fair, it is wholly misleading. 
The Labor Gazette figures are notori- 
ously high, and have no relation what- 
ever with the price of bread in Lon- 
don. They are, at the same time, al- 
most entirely the figures obtained from 
co-operative societies in other parts of 
the kingdom. Another interesting point 
that came out in the evidence of this 
society was that it uses only straight 
run flour, while the majority of bakers 
use a proportion of patents. Some use 
no other grade. 

FATUOUS 

Our royal commission, ostensibly en- 
deavoring to discover the truth about 
the high prices of foodstuffs, continues 
the inquiry business in a most erratic 
way,’ likely to end in no disclosures, ex- 
cept that English faith in commissions of 
inquiry is wholly misplaced. How the 
witnesses are selected there is nothing 
to show, but this special inquiry has 
produced some specimens of what may 
be considered “freak” witnesses. 





ers. 

After ostensibly making all charges 
on the manufacture and distribution of 
the bread, the item “Departmental Sur- 
plus per Sack” appears as 6s 6d, In the 
accounts of other business this item 
would have been “net profits,” and on 
it any ordinary firm would have to pay 
about 1s 6d per sack, but this society is 
exempt. To make the moderation and 
business acumen of the managers of the 
society look still better, the prices 
charged for bread are compared, not 
with those of other bakers who sell at a 
higher price than they do, in spite of 


During the war control period, a great 
many people were dragged by their 
friends and others out of a fitting ob- 
scurity to be placed in comfortable and 
highly paid positions, in one or another 
of the numerous “ministries,” each with 
its multitude of departments. On the 
strength of this temporary eminence, 
some of these gentlemen have since 
posed as “authorities” on the questions 
with which they got mixed up in war- 
time, under its wholly abnormal condi- 
tions. 

One of these witnesses appears before 


the royal commission, and gravely sug- 
gests that a board of control should be 
set up to fix prices of all commodities 
in England—a reversion to Tudor as 
well as to war emergency methods. An- 
other would have the government the 
only merchant to purchase grain, and 
those purchases to be from colonial and 
other governments, which, in their turn, 
would need to establish themselves as 
merchant monopolists. What these fatu- 
ous theories have to do with present 
prices of grain no man knows. 

In dealing with trade witnesses, the 
commission appears to be adopting an 
extraordinary and unbusinesslike pro- 
cedure. A few grain witnesses are fol- 
lowed by a few bread spokesmen, then 
the butchers and cold storage people in- 
tervene, before we have the testimony of 
more bakers. Among the latter, again, 
there is a rather illogical discrimination. 
Those representing London, although 
only for about one third of its bakers, 
are given full opportunity to state their 
case, but when three representatives of 
the National Association of Bakers ap- 
pear to voice the case for provincial 
England, which in many respects is a 
different case from that.of London, they 
are asked to make one only the spokes- 
man. Nothing very much is likely to re- 
sult from investigations so conducted. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


It is a habit among a class of scientific 
theorists here, who pose as economists, 
to hold up co-operative societies as ex- 
amples of mutual trust and brotherly 
love among working people, and as fine 
examples of honesty in trading. An in- 
teresting case arose lately in a part of 
London which exhibits one of the large 
societies in rather a different light. 

In the district in which it operates, a 
large bakery firm, that spreads itself by 
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building a new bakery wherever it thinks 
trade can be secured, then gets that 
trade by canvassing at a low price, start- 
ed in the usual way. Its canvassers 
went around offering bread at 16c per 
4 lbs, when the district price was 20c. 
The answer of the co-operative society, 
which is a branch establishment of one 
of the two big concerns working on that 
principle in London, was to reduce its 
price to l4c. 

This sort of competition went on for 
a few weeks, when the society gave up 
the contest, and reverted to the district 
price of 20c. Several people took credit 
for influencing the society in the matter, 
but the truth is that any pressure effec- 
tively exercised was from within. 

Other co-operators of this society, liv- 
ing in other districts, in which it had not 
reduced its bread prices, began to grum- 
ble seriously, and to ask why they should 
be required to pay a high rate for bread 
so that the other members of the same 
society living in the favored district 
should get it cheap. The committee of 
management of the concern had no avail- 
able answer to so pertinent a question, 
but to cease providing the cheap bread. 
On this account the whole neighborhood 
was able to revert: to 20c. 

JoHN KIRKLAND. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
The next quarterly meeting of the 
New England Bakers’ Association will 
be held in Worcester, Mass., March 11, 
at the Bancroft Hotel. Details have not 
yet been completed, but the committees 
are at work and an interesting business 

and social program is promised. 





Zerawitz & Lansman have bought the 
bakery of Morris Bernhardt, 2304 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Baltimore. Mr. Bern- 
hardt will retire to his stock farm. 








CENSUS REPORT ON BAKERY PRODUCTS 


BAKERY PRODUCTS, 1923 


The Department of Commerce announces that, according to data collected at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1923, the establishments engaged primarily in 
the baking, for sale as such, of bread, biscuits, crackers, cakes, pastry, etc., reported 
products valued at $1,122,834,099, an increase of 3 per cent compared with $1,089,- 
971,652 in 1921, the last preceding census year. Of the total for 1923, $211,627,628 
was contributed by establishments the principal products of which were biscuits and 
crackers, and $911,206,471 by those engaged primarily in the manufacture of other 
bakery products. The rates of increase shown for 1923, compared with 1921, by the 
products of these two classes of establishments were 12.9 and 1 per cent, respectively. 

The foregoing figures do not include the value of bread, rolls, pastry, etc., baked 
by hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses, but do include the value of products of 
bakeries operated in connection with restaurants in all cases where it was possible to 
segregate the bakery business from the restaurant business, or, if such segregation 
was impossible, where it was obvious that the income derived from the bakery business 
constituted the greater part of the total income. 

The detailed data reported by bakeries with products valued at less than $20,000, 
and also the data for a few of the larger ones, were so incomplete that it was imprac- 
ticable to tabulate, for these bakeries, the output and value of the several classes of 
products made. The bakeries which reported products valued at $20,000 and over 
numbered 8,987. Detailed reports of products were made by biscuit and cracker manu- 
facturers whose total output represented 96.9 per cent of the total value of products 
of that branch of the industry, and by establishments engaged primarily in the mak- 
ing of bread and other bakery products the combined output of which represented 
79.3 per cent of the total value of products for that branch. The production figures 
for the entire industry, estimated on the basis of these detailed reports, are as 
follows: bread and rolls $,429,738,953 Ibs, valued at $628,256,785; biscuits, crackers 
and cookies 1,149,502,118 lbs, valued at $209,594,960; cake and doughnuts, $191,151,- 
359; pies and other pastry, $78,359,839; pretzels, $4,659,655; other products, $10,811,- 
501. No similar data were collected at preceding censuses. 

Of the 18,739 establishments reporting, for 1923, products valued at $5,000 or 
more, 13,623, or about 73 per cent, were distributed throughout 11 states, as follows: 
New York, 3,127; Pennsylvania, 2,023; Illinois, 1,779; California, 1,117; Ohio, 1,115; 
Massachusetts, 1,099; New Jersey, 1,031; Missouri, 644; Michigan, 605; Wisconsin, 
559; Indiana, 524. The decrease in the number of establishments between 1921 and 
1923 was due largely to the following causes: (1) Some establishments the products 
of which for 1921 were valued at more than $5,000 reported less than $5,000 for 
1923. No statistics are tabulated at the biennial censuses for establishments having 
products below $5,000 in value. (2) A considerable number of establishments which 
reported for 1921 had gone out of business before the beginning of 1923, or were 
idle during the entire year. (3) Some establishments which operated independently 
in 1921 were consolidated with others before the beginning of 1923. 


Bakery Census—1923 Report 
Statistics for all establishments reporting products for the year of $5,000 or more value. 


GENERAL STATISTICS, 1923 AND 1921 
~ Manufacturers of. 
Biscuit and crackers Other bakery products -——All bakery products—, 

‘ 1923 1921 1923 1921 1923 1921 
No. establishments. . 167 149 18,572 20,024 18,739 20,173 
Wage earners, aver- 
age number* ..... 
WE. eiisetiueeeis 








35,117 31,474 127,498 117,026 162,615 148,500 
$31,357,975 $27,109,955$183,220,976$169,828,870 $214,578,951 $196,938,825 


Cost of materialst... 89,351,464 83,045,944 485,169,038 515,568,056 574,520,502 598,614,000 
Total value of prod- 

Be are ee 211,627,628 187,508,683 911,206,471 902,462,969 1,122,834,099 1,089,971,652 
Value added by man- 

re 122,276,164 104,462,739 426,037,433 386,894,913 648,313,597 491,357,652 
Horsepower ........ 35,271 Be scis 157,880 , Se overs eon 
Coal consumed, tons. 204,166 $....- 955,069 $00. ae aaa 


*Not including salaried officers and employees, proprietors or firm members. tIncluding 


fuel and containers. tNot reported. 





Manufacturers of. 





¢ 
-~-Biscuit and crackers— -—Other bakery products— -—All bakery products— 


Quantity, lbs 
Bread and rolls 9,306,309 


Biscuits, crack- 


Value Quantity, lbs 
$674,334 8,420,432,644 $627,582,451 8,429,738,953 


Value 


Quantity, lbs 
$628,256,785 


Value 





ers, cookies. .1,136,859,187 207,744,323 12,642,931 1,850,637 1,149,502,118 209,594,960 
Cake, dough- 
Mute, CCC. ...0 = ccvcccece 479,469 =—«_— nenccceee eo eo eer 191,151,359 
Pies and other 
| PTT mE TITLE TT rT TTT TILT TTT Ty pi UF TT Tere 78,359,839 
PROCEOID ccccese cesvecese 203,08FT «ssn ccsvcves oe 8) TTT 4,659,655 
All other prod- 
BOND ccccescce seecceeve 3,628,426 =. nec vecee BLUGB,CTE —_ cccccccce 10,811,501 
BOR ccse 3 6 cdsccsece $211,627,628 ...cccsee SORE DOG CTE —_cccnccnce $1,122,834,099 


Note.—The statistics in this table are estimates for the entire industry, based on returns 
from establishments which reported 96.9 per cent of the total value of products for the 
biscuit and cracker branch of the industry, and 79.3 per cent of the total reported by manu- 


facturers of other bakery products. 


MATERIALS USED 


IN BAKERIES, 1923 


Estimates for the entire industry, based on returns from establishments which reported 
98.2 per cent of the total value of products for the biscuit and cracker branch of the 
industry, and 76.5 per cent of the total reported by manufacturers of other bakery products. 





Manufacturers of. 





~ 
Biscuit and crackers 


‘ 
Other bakery products All bakery products 


Quantity alue Quantity Value 
30,990,421 $197,524,724 34,964,075 $218,081,923 
1,400,303 7,379,423 1,401,990 7,386,153 
1,333,776 8,064,465 1,393,226 8,390,508 
507,841,267 45,418,637 697,620,157 61,447,926 
2,610,126 20,226,782 2,787,335 21,702,165 
27,971,861 11,118,771 33,427,219 13,419,027 
196,922,018 26,080,249 271,328,542 35,238,393 
96,079,210 13,264,404 118,459,528 16,133,562 
95,695,371 4,972,245 109,556,866 5,519,116 
131,750,284 12,554,488 134,556,717 12,774,505 
31,001,783 4,234,907 33,042,573 4,625,602 
96,572,844 15,472,789 125,263,801 18,760,585 
7,297,958 1,323,818 26,924,235 4,108,833 
86,115,558 18,700,817 86,723,025 18,828,499 
SL,066,866 .cccsccss 37,550,260 





Quantity Value 

Wheat flour, bbis...... 3,973,654 $20,557,199 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 1,687 6,730 
Other flour, bbls ...... 59,451 326,043 
Basar, IBS .cccccccsese. 189,778,890 16,029,289 
Eggs, cases .......+.. 177,209 1,475,383 
Butter, Ibe ...ccc.ccee 5,455,358 2,300,256 
EMSG, IDS ccccccccceces 74,406,524 9,158,144 
Other shortening, Ibs.. 22,380,318 2,869,158 
Fluid milk, lbs ....... 13,861,495 546,871 
Condensed milk, lbs... 2,806,433 220,017 
Powdered milk, lbs ... 2,040,790 390,695 
Fruits and nuts, lbs... 28,690,957 3,287,796 
Chocolate and cocoa, 

BD ccecvccvesesecece 19,626,277 2,785,015 
Voast, IRB .cccccccsces 607,467 127,682 
All other materials.... 266006 6,493,992 

URGED civcdscicees 606006084 $66,574,270 


eovesccce $417,392,787 ......... $483,967,057 


EQUIPMENT, 1923 


Compiled from returns made by the 8,577 establishments which reported equipment. 
These establishments contributed approximately 85 per cent of the total value of products 


for the industry as a whole. 

















cr Ovens — Transportation —_—__———_ 
-~Trucks— 
Peel Draw plate Traveling Revolving Horse wagons Gasoline Electric 
15,140 1,090 308 80 5 19,988 2,875 
Baking Industry—Summary Since 1869 
— (000’s omitted) 
Number of No. wage Cost of Value Value 
establishments earners Capital Wages materials of products addedt 
1923*... 18,739 162,615 Zoccce $214,579 $574,521 $1,122,834 $548,314 
1921*... 20,173 148,500 - PERT 196,939 598,614 1,089,972 491,358 
1919.... 25,095 141,592 $509,266 158,237 713,239 1,151,896 438,657 
1914.... 25,963 124,052 271,262 76,867 274,257 491,893 217,636 
1909.... 23,926 100,216 212,910 59,351 238,034 396,865 158,831 
1904.... 18,226 81,278 122,353 43,172 155,989 269,583 113,594 
1899.... 14,836 60,192 80,902 27,864 95,052 175,369 80,317 
1889.... 10,484 38,841 45,758 19,120 72,508 128,422 55,914 
1879.... 6,396 22,488 19,155 9,411 42,612 65,825 23,213 
1869.... 3,550 14,126 10,026 5,353 22,212 36,908 14,696 


*The census reports for 1923 and 1921 do not include data for establishments each re- 


porting products under $5,000 in value. 
reported in 1921. 


¢Value of products less cost of materials. {Not 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., pie machinery 
manufacturers, Chicago, recently sold the 
Simon Hubig Co., Dallas, Texas, equip- 
ment for the concern’s new plants at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky. It 
is expected that these plants will be in 
operation the latter part of March. 

Frank C. Panuska, general manager 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, has been 
spending several weeks on the Pacific 
Coast calling on the trade, and reports 
business good. 

Gerald M. Billings, Joe Lowe Co., and 
J. E. Hopkins, vice president McCor- 
mick Co., inc., New York, were among 
outside members of the allied trades who 
attended the monthly meeting and 
luncheon of the Dough Club at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, I’eb. 4. 

The H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, held 
its annual sales convention at its main 
office Feb. 5-7, and a large number of 
sales representatives were present. Pres- 
ident K. C. Johnson spoke very encour- 
agingly as to future prospects of busi- 
ness, and as usual looked after the com- 
fort of those attending. Bowling, thea- 
ter parties, dancing, etc., served as en- 
tertainments for the evenings. Paul 
Crissey, advertising manager Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, was one of the 
speakers. 

The Allison high-speed mixer, of which 
D. K. Allison is the inventor, and which 
has recently been manufactured at Mil- 
waukee, has been taken over by the Cen- 
tury Machine Co., Cincinnati. The latter 
will have exclusive manufacturing and 
sales rights of same, and it will be known 
as the Allison-Century high-speed mixer. 
Mr. Allison will also be associated in the 
future with the Century Machine Co. 

Some members of the allied trades at- 
tending the trade promotion conference 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Feb. 16-17, were: C. H. Van 
Cleef, Cincinnati, and Otto H. Kunze, 
Chicago, The Fleischmann Co; H. N. 
Weinstein, Malt-Diastase Co; Paul Chap- 
man, Edward Katzinger Co; J. W. Car- 
ence, C. J. Patterson Corporation; C. H. 
Grupe, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; Gerald Bil- 
lings, Joe Lowe Co; Murray K. Guthrie, 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency; H. J. Owens, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co; J. B. M. Wilcox, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Durbin Brokerage Co; Washington 
Platt, Merrell-Soule Co; R. G. Lockhart, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

H. W. Walker, sales manager Dry 
Milk Co., New York, accompanied by his 
wife, has been spending a few weeks in 
Bermuda. 

The next monthly mecting of the Bak- 
ers’ Club of New York will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the noon of 
Feb. 25. Several important matters are 
to be discussed, and a large attendance 
is looked for. The report of the resolu- 
tion committee on the recent death of 
Julius Fleischmann will be tendered, he 
being a member of the board of directors 
of the club. 

A very interesting announcement to 
the trade was that of the appointment 
of Joseph Wilshire as acting president 
of The Fleischmann Co. During recent 
years Mr. Wilshire has been senior vice 
president of the company. 

The American Association of Bakery 
Engineers will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, March 9-12, at the Sherman 
Hotel. A very interesting program has 
been arranged, and it is hoped that mem- 
bers of the allied trades will support this 
meeting by their presence. 

Paul Chapman, Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a_ seven 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, reports increasing interest on the 
part of bakers in publicity campaigns, 
and states that it is conducting numerous 
drives for plants in several parts of the 
country. Among campaigns recently 


completed were: F. A. Paille, Baton 
Rouge, La., on Butter-Krust bread, and 
Cramer’s Bakery, San Diego, Cal., on 








the same brand. These were both suc- 
cessful, and the latter company, after 
raising the price of its bread, increased 
its business fully 50 per cent. 

Peter Kirback, Chicago, western dis- 
tributor Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
has returned from a 10 days’ trip to the 
East. He visited his company’s main 
offices at New York, and on his return 
stopped off at Detroit, Mich., where he 
called on the bakery trade. 

Gerald M. Billings, formerly with the 
Dependable Products Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is now associated with the Joe Lowe 
Co., of that city. He is one of the di- 
rectors of this concern, and is sales man- 
ager of the bread products division. The 
Joe Lowe Co. early this year purchased 
the business of the Dependable Products 
Co., which Mr. Billings organized a few 
years ago. 

W. H. Ulrey, district manager, and 
several other members of the Chicago 
office of The Fleischmann Co., W. E. 
Long, president W. E. Long Co., and 
Eugene Lipp, president Illinois Bakers’ 
Association and past president Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, were 
among those from Chicago who were 
present at the burial services of the late 
Julius Fleischmann at Cincinnati, Feb. 10. 

A. S. Jacobson, Chicago, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., is on a several weeks’ trip 
to northwestern points, calling on the 
bakery trade. 

C. J. Wheatland, Chicago, acting divi- 
sion manager Liberty Yeast Corporation, 
is making an extended business trip 
through the South, calling on this con- 
cern’s agencies and the baking trade. He 
is expected back about March 1. 

A. S. Purves. 





ST. LOUIS 

The Fleischmann Co. recently opened 
an agency at Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 
charge of J. Wheeler, with temporary 
headquarters at the Idanha Hotel. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager The Fleischmann Co., attended the 
funeral of Julius Fleischmann. 

A. D. Blank, a cracker demonstrator 
from the New York office of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., is working in the St, Louis 
territory. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 

Frank E. Bonney, Kansas City, repre- 
senting the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of bakery equipment, 
spent two days in Milwaukee on his re- 
cent extensive tour as president of the 
Co-Operative Clubs’ International. Mil- 
waukee has a large and active club which 
holds weekly luncheon meetings, and a 
special dinner meeting for members and 
their ladies was given in Mr, Bonney’s 
honor. Local officers entertained at a 
private luncheon, later giving him an 
opportunity to visit several of the larg- 
er bakeries and other leading industries. 
Before reaching Milwaukee Mr. Bonney 
had visited 25 co-operative clubs: His 
tour will cover nearly 20,000 miles. 


E. F. Carlson, of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, was one of 
the principal speakers at the celebration 
of the opening of the new bakery of 
Chris Odders, 1814 Sixteenth Street, Ra- 
cine, Feb. 5. George S. Titus, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, made an address 
on retail merchandising, the guests being 
mainly grocers of Racine. 

The Lake Shore Candy & Paper Co., 
Kenosha, a new corporation, capitalized 
at $12,000, has been organized by Samuel 
Rubenstein, T. S. Dorfman and Samuel 
Dorfman to do a general jobbing busi- 
ness in paper, confectionery, biscuits, 
novelties, woodenware, etc. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware, and 
maintaining a branch at 505 National 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has been granted a 
license to do business in Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee branch of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., for many years at 168 Mason 
Street, has moved into its new building 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


on Chestnut, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth streets. 

Henry C. Schranck, head of the H. C. 
Schranck Co., bakery supplies and ma- 
terials, 501 East Water Street, Milwau- 
kee, has been elected president of the 
Old Settlers’ Club of Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

Among recent visitors to New York 
was William Fay, president Champion 
Machine Co., Joliet, Ill. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
has appointed John J. Fahey as eastern 
field manager. He was formerly con- 
nected with D. P. Forst & Co., Trenton, 
N. J 


I. J. White, of New York, while en- 
joying a few vacation days with his 
wife, found time to call on several busi- 
ness friends in the Middle West. 

As a token of their esteem, the staff 


‘of the Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, 


N. J., taken over by the Continental 
Baking Corporation, tendered Richard 
Meyer, president and general manager, 
a banquet, during which he was pre- 
sented with a gold watch. Mr. Meyer 
soon will become vice president of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 

En route to the sales convention of the 
H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, Paul Crissey, 
advertising manager Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago, stopped in New York long 
enough to say hello to a few friends. 

H. W. Walker, sales manager Dry 
Milk Co., New York, and his wife, en- 
joyed a short vacation at Bermuda, 

A huge success was the annual smoker 
of the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., in the old hostelry which even be- 
fore the American Revolution was known 
as one of the best “stop-overs” in the 
country. At the dinner Paul Shellen- 
berger acted as toastmaster. A _ prize 
bowling contest concluded the entertain- 
ment. 

W. A. Dickson, cake specialist, of Ad. 
Seidel & Sons, recently was at New York 
to assist Otto M. Held, eastern represen- 
tative, in demonstrating cake specialties 
for bakers. 

The Exact Products Corporation has 
opened a salesroom and offices at 323 
Greenwich Street, New York, under the 
management of William Hirsch, of the 
firm of Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





SIEBEL INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 

The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, on March 9 will start a two 
weeks’ course in high grade cake and 
pastry baking, including ornamenting 
and decorating. A similar course will 
also be started on May 18. On March 23 
will begin a resident course in baking 
technology and production control. The 
institute is desirous of doing what it can 
to promote better baking, and numbers 
among its graduates many successful 
bakers. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

J. P. Rittenmeyer, formerly president 
and manager Cereal Products Co., San 
Francisco, has become identified . with 
Linnert Bros., who operate large hotels 
throughout the country, and will have 
charge of their northwestern division, 
including the new $2,500,000 hotel in 
Tacoma. 

William Syberg, installation superin- 
tendent for the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, is spending sev- 
eral months on the coast on installation 
work. 

Harry Hewlett, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, who with Mrs. Hewlett recently 
motored to southern California, has re- 
turned to San Francisco, his headquar- 
ters. 

Arrangements made by Harold W. 
Robinson, manager The Fleischmann Co. 
of California, San Francisco, to sail with 
Mrs. Robinson for a six weeks’ vacation 
in Honolulu and island points, were 
canceled because of Mrs. Robinson’s ill- 
ness. 

Thomas L. Smith, sales manager The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, who has 
been spending several weeks looking 
over the organization on the Pacific 
Coast, left San Francisco hurriedly to 
attend the funeral of Julius Fleischmann. 

James Holmes, of the Western Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., Denver, Colo., who re- 
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cently visited in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, has returned home. 

J. F, Montrose is manager of the Alco 
Flour Co.’s new department covering 
bakery engineering, equipment and sup- 
plies, in Los Angeles. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, is in 
southern California. 

F. C. Panuska, of the Hubbard Port- 
ablg Oven Co., Chicago, was in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles in the in- 
terest of his company for several days. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
HOLD MIDWINTER MEETING 


The first midwinter meeting of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, held 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Feb. 
3-4, was attended by over 100 bakers. 
After singing “America,” led by Stanley 
G. Erdman, Baltimore manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and the offer- 
ing of prayer by the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Hoffman, the meeting opened at 2:30, 
with all officers and members of the 
executive board present. 

President Garber, in welcoming the 
members of the association and invited 
guests, said that in these times of storm 
and strife in the baking industry it is 
necessary that bakers pay attention to 
the internal business details connected 
with bread and cake production, and, 
therefore, he had arranged a program 
dealing entirely with the practical side 
of the work. 

Charles E. Pass, postmaster of Harris- 
burg, Pa., spoke at length on the rela- 
tionship existing between the baking in- 
dustry and the ultimate consumer, as 
compared to those in other industries. 
He deplored the attitude on the part of 
the public and the press whereby they 
seemed to react unfavorably to a price 
for bread which will allow the manufac- 
turer a fair profit, when nothing what- 
ever is said about much greater advances 
in the cost of other foodstuffs or cloth- 
ing. 

Mr. Pass also told of the remarkable 
development of the restaurant industry, 
as evidenced in his home city, stating 
that a few years ago there were less 
than a dozen restaurants on the main 
street of Harrisburg, while there are 
now many hundreds, and that some of 
these are serving more than 2,000 pa- 
trons daily. He gave this as an illustra- 
tion of the tendency of the modern 
housewife to get away from as much 
cooking as possible, and cited the fa- 
miliar example of the child who buys his 
lunch at school instead of carrying it 
with him. The speaker reminded the 
bakers of their responsibility to the pub- 
lic, and said that if they should persist- 
ently maintain quality there was little 
to fear. 

Greetings were received from J. W. 
Tawes, Crisfield, Md., president Penin- 
sula Bakers’ Association, Walter F. Da- 
vis, Roanoke, Va., president Blue Ridge 
Bakers’ Club, Frank E. Smith, Cumber- 
land, Md., representing the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association, Anton Hagel, Bal- 
timore, president Maryland Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and Joseph Osteanstitz, Balti- 
more, president Baltimore Jewish Bak- 
ers’ Association, who spoke on general 
trade conditions in their respective ter- 
ritories. 

Alton Hathaway, of the bakery firm 
of C. Hathaway & Sons, Cambridge, 
Mass., spoke of the unsettled conditions 
in his home territory, but told the bak- 
ers that, even though there may be a 
period of stress at presents the inde- 
pendent baker has nothing to worry 
about if he will adopt the same business 
methods and produce the same quality 
product as his competitor. He also 
reminded the bakers that in unity there 
is strength, and admonished them to get 
behind their association 100 per cent. 

Ferd Stenile, who represented the re- 
tail bakers of Wilmington, Del., spoke 
of their wonderful ability to get together 
in time of trouble ond promptly fall 
apart again when the trouble was over. 

C. S. Jarnigan, who has traveled ex- 
tensively, and who is now superintendent 
of the Koester Baking Co. plant, Balti- 
more, addressed the meeting on the “Im- 
portance of Personnel in the Baking In- 
dustry.” He stressed the necessity of 
active co-operation between employer 
and employee, advocated meetings ed 
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tween production manager and produc- 
tion staff at least once a week, and 
stated that, while the sales force and 
the production force should be kept sep- 
arate, at the same time it was a good 
idea to have the sales manager attend 
the production conferences and the pro- 
duction manager the sales conferences. 

The cabaret dinner and dance in the 
evening, under the direction of L. A. 
Schillinger, was a complete success, and 
the hospitality and ability of Baltimore 
were never better demonstrated. After 
a few remarks by President Garber, 
Ellis Baum entertained the assembly with 
his music, stories and antics, assisted by 
magicians, impersonators and _ singers, 
followed by dancing. : 

Wednesday morning Howard Bryant, 
icting mayor of Baltimore, welcomed 
the bakers and spoke of the duty on 
their part to supply the public with 
quality bread high in nutritive value. 
He was followed by L. A. Schillinger, 
first vice president American Bakers’ 
Association, who featured the advisabil- 
ity of the Potomac states bakers join- 
ing the national asscciation in order to 
benefit by its many activities. 

Thomas E. King, president King- 
Moeller Co., New York City, addressed 
the bakers on “Costs and Losses.” 

Peter Pirrie, associate editor Bakers 
Weekly, followed on the same subject, 
and discussed the reasons why it is so 
essential that bakers know exactly what 
their costs are, and reminded them that 
their actual sales price must be based on 
a true knowledge of costs, and that 
these costs must be kept down to the 
lowest possible figure. 

The closing session, Wednesday after- 
noon, was opened with the reading of 
telegrams from bakers and others who 
found it impossible to be present. Sec- 
retary Woolridge read one from George 
Dean, Albion, Mich, president Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
inviting all to attend the international 
exhibition and bakers’ convention at 
Buffalo next September. 

O. W. Hall, formerly of the American 
Institute of Baking and now with the 
Liberty Yeast Co., then scored bread and 
addressed the meeting on this phase of 
the industry. He was accorded a great 
ovation at the conclusion of his talk, 
and his work was much appreciated. 

R. J. H. Moesta, of the Cabell divi- 
sion of the Joe Lowe Co., Baltimore, led 
a discussion on “Is it advisable, practical 
and profitable for bread bakers to enter 
into the wholesale cake business?” which 
was entered into by Frank E. Smith, of 
Cumberland, E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, 
J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, L. C. Schneid- 
er and G. E. Muhly, Baltimore, and 
brought to a conclusion by Ellis Baum, 
of New York. There seemed to be much 
division of opinion, and the argument 
was not settled when the meeting ad- 
journed. 

A. J. Will, vice president August Maag 
Co., Baltimore, spoke on the coming 
event at Buffalo in September, while 
Secretary Woolridge outlined the activi- 
ties of the Potomac states association. 


NOTES 

A. H. Meyers, C. R. Clarke and R. R. 
Waters were present from the Procter 
& Gamble Co. 

Paul F. Sanborn, Washington, D. C., 
flour broker, with Mrs. Sanborn, motored 
over to the meeting. 

George Mahla and C. R. Dickey repre- 
sented P, Ballantine & Sons, bakers’ 
supplies, Newark, N. J. 

J. J. Mattern, J. J. Watters and A. 
H. and G. F. Nolde were bakers attend- 
ing from Richmond, Va. 

W. C. Tench and C. H. Culbertson, of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
were very much in evidence. 

Fred C. Tullis, assistant sales manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was 
present, greeting old friends. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, was made chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 

_ E. S. Manbeck, of the Manbeck Bak- 
ing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., brought greet- 
ings from Pennsylvania bakers. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. had pres- 
ent Stanley G. Erdman, T."H. Brown, 
D. T. Buckingham and C. H. Albert. 

Wilbur Behymer, R. A. Craig, R. B. 
Carson and C. H. Edmondson took care 
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of the Washburn Crosby Co.’s interests. 

J. M. Tawes, Crisfield, Clinton Phil- 
lips, Cambridge, and G. W. Phillips 
came from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. 

J. M. Wilde, representing the Glen 
Mixer Co., Glen Rock, Pa., had on dis- 
play a new pan cleaning and greasing 
machine. 

A. L, Hubbard, Jr., representing the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., with headquar- 
ters in Baltimore, was present the first 
afternoon. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
sent down O. R. Read, who was ably as- 
sisted by W. K. Read, R. E. Clapp and 
C. R. Read. 

J. W. Dyod, Martinsburg, Charles 
Grottendick, Fairmont, and L. E. 
Storck, Parkersburg, were present from 
West Virginia. 

Wax paper men attending were G. H. 
Nyquist, of the Newark Paraffine & 
Parcitment Paper Co., and J. Schumaker, 
Ohio Wax Paper Co. 

C. M. Pitt, A. C. Beall and Phil Nass, 
of the International Co., placed at each 
dinner plate a bottle of preserved cher- 
ries and strawberries. 

L. A. Schillinger and W. H. Koester, 
of Baltimore, stayed up all night to meet 
George Muhly and Charlie Meade for a 
conference at breakfast. 

Fred Cabell, Ellis Baum, R. J. H. 
Moesta and H. G. Witzal, represented 
the Cabell division of the Joe Lowe Co. 
Baltimore and New York. 

W. J. Reuz, Norfolk, Ernest Wilson, 
Cumberland, F. H. Steinle, Wilmington, 
and A. L. Hudson, Georgetown, Del., 
were seen in the front row. 


H. R. Thomas and Carl Hauswald, 
past presidents of the Maryland Bakers’ 
Association, entertained out of town 
friends at their Baltimore homes. 

T. A. Joynes, representing the Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., gave 
lead pencils to every one in order that 
they could keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Among mill representatives attending 
were C. de P. Valk and N. D. MacPar- 
land, Commander Mill Co., and A. D. 
Achenson and C. H. Bollinger, Achenson 
Flour Co. 

The City Baking Co. Baltimore, was 
ably represented by Charles Schmidt, 
president, Duane Rice, vice president, 
Emory Rice, chemist, and J. A. Hill and 
J. B. Pymer. 

C. R. Whitman, superintendent of the 
bakery operated by the J. W. Crooks 
chain store company, and C. S. Jarnigan, 
superintendent Koester Baking Co., Bal- 
timore, were registered. 


Donald M. Fincke, representing the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., showed moving pic- 
tures of bread wrapping machines and 
other bakery equipment. 


Oven representatives were E. H. Pot- 
ter, Hubbard Oven & Mfg. Co., A. T. 
Smith, George F. Smith Oven Co., R. O. 
Rall, Haller Traveling Oven, and L. J. 
Gehrity, Petersen Oven Co. 

A. J. Will, manager, and C. H. Hoh- 
man and J. S. Leddon, represented the 
August Maag Co., bakers’ specialties, 
Baltimore. Mr. Will was busy seeing 
that all were taken care of. 

The Liberty Yeast Co. made an ex- 
cellent showing with such live wires as 
O. W. Hall, J. D. Dietrich, A. H. Met- 
calf, H. A. Barrington, John Hastings, 
C. C. Sterzer and A. K. Balls. 


Fred Burrall, Buffalo, field manager 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., had with him W. W. Swift, Balti- 
more, H. J. Brownhill, Cortland, N. Y., 
and H. D. Garst, Bluefield, W. Va. 

E. B. Nicolait and J. L. Curtiss repre- 
sented the Quality Bakers of America. 
This was Mr. Curtiss’ first bakers’ con- 
vention, he being formerly connected 
with the American druggist syndicate. 


Frank E. Smith and J. J. Street, Cum- 
berland, Md., did the honors for Cumber- 
land bakers and stated that the Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Cumberland May 13. 

W. H. Huff, W. F. Davis, Walter 
Michael and Fergus Bowman made up 
the Roanoke, Va., bakers’ delegation. 
Mr. Michael addressed the meeting on the 


activities of the trade in the Roanoke 
section. 

Alton H. Hathaway, Cambridge, 
Mass., represented the New England 
Bakers’ Association, and in addition to 
bringing greetings from that body invited 
all to attend its annual convention at 
Swampscott. 

Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., who had 
been traveling in the South, stopped off 
at Baltimore and met his Baltimore rep- 
resentative, J. N. McCosh, and together 
they attended the meeting. 

The Fleischmann Co. had present H. 
R. Newcomb, Daniel P. Woolley, F. J. 
Loftus, J. E. Boothe, F. R. Young, C. 
P. Oliver, D. G. Lytel, C. A. Miller, J. 
F. Kearney, F. L. Hussey, J S. Gardi- 
ner, W. A. Niesser and George Dietrick. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., was busy here, there and every- 
where, and was ably assisted by G. A. 
Jahn, his Potomac states representative. 
Mr. Reuter is arranging a number of 
special trains for bakers’ conventions 
this year. 

E. B. Clark, manager Caskey Baking 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., is arranging for 
a party to visit his country lodge in the 
Catotacin Mountains, adjacent to Hag- 
erstown, in May. It will be made up of 
bakers and allied tradesmen, who will 
hunt and fish for a week. 

Baltimore retail bakers taking an ac- 
tive part in the meeting were Paul 
Krause, L. J. Heying, C. W. Reinhardt, 
Anton Hagel, H. A. Altpeter, A. A. 
Otterbein, John Ruethke, Rudolph Ha- 
bicht, John Rabai, Conrad Mueller, A. 
H. Schlag, J. P. Huether and Charles 
Vogtman., 

Active allied tradesmen seen around 
the hotel included S, H. Richey, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., New York; Lawrence 
Lathrop, Anheuser Busch, Inc; F. S. 
Hoshour, Thomson Machine Co; I. E. 
Allan, J. H. Day Co; J. H. Bast, J. H. 
Bast Co., Baltimore; I. J. White, Union 
Machinery Co., and C. W. Behrends, 
Philadelphia Malt Extract Co. 


The District of Columbia was well rep- 
resented by a delegation headed by Sec- 
retary Woolridge. In the contingent 
were H. E. Milford, manager Holmes & 
Son, Inc., C. L. Graham, superintendent 
White Cross Bakery, R. G. Henkelman, 
manager Rice-Schmidt Baking Co. R. 
E. Cook, Cook’s Cakery, Joseph Otten- 
berg, Ottenberg Bakery, and J. W. 
Stohlman, Stohlman’s Bakery. 


Among mill representatives attending 
were H. C. Benner, H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co; N. Gettleshon, Atlantic Flour 
Mills Co; J. B. Rosenbaum, Ross Mill- 
ing Co; J. E. McGee, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; D. R. Fink, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co; R. Markwith, Green-Mish 
Co; C. O. Case, New England Flour 
Co; C. W. Sanner, White & Co; S. M. 
Briggs, Hubbard Milling Co; E. Walter 
Long and R. S. Einstein, New Era Mill- 
ing Co. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitapeLpuia, Pa.—Bakers are buying 
flour only from hand to mouth, as limits 
are fluctuating sharply, following the ac- 
tion of wheat. Prices of flour show a 
net advance for the month of 25@75c 
bbl. In consequence of this, the price 
of bread has been quite generally ad- 
vanced le per 16-o0z loaf, and this for 
the chain stores, which are large distrib- 
utors of bread, makes an advance of 2c 
during the last two months. 

A number of other ingredients of 
bread also show an advancing tendency. 
Butter is 34%c higher than a month ago, 
and supplies of fine creamery are well 
cleaned up, with extra goods at the close 
bringing 424%c lb. Bakers using the un- 
der grades, however, can secure ample 
supplies at relatively cheap prices. With 
increasing receipts, prices of fresh eggs 
have dropped 14c doz. Supplies of sugar 
are small, but demand is light and prices 
have declined 15 points. 

NOTES 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
by the Consolidated Bakeries Co. to deal 
in bread, pies and pastries. Its capital 
is $100,000. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, there are in 
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Pennsylvania over 2,000 bakeries the 
products of which are valued at $5,000 
a year or more. 

Effective the first of February, bakers 
in the central Pennsylvania district, 
which includes the territory from Harris- 
burg to Williamsport, advanced the price 
of bread 2c, making it 12c. The size of 
the loaf has been 16 oz, and it is under- 
stood it will be made somewhat larger. 

The 40,000-gallon water tank on the 
roof of the General Baking Co.’s plant 
at Fifty-sixth and Market streets crashed 
into the building on Feb. 11 and ripped 
away a large section of the side wall. 
Two men were injured seriously, and 
several others received minor cuts and 
bruises. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


New Legislation Proposed—Would Enforce 
Sunday Law—Bakers to Have Physicians’ 
Certificates Before Being Employed 

New York, N. Y.—New laws have 
been introduced in the New York state 
assembly affecting the baking and affili- 
ated trades. One especially refers to 
Jewish bakers, and permits them to keep 
open on Sundays so long as they ob- 
serve and keep closed another day of 
the week. 

On the other hand, Assemblyman 
Jenks brought in an amendment to the 
penal law, prohibiting “all trades, manu- 
factures, agricultural or mechanical em- 
ployments . - upon the first day of 
the week,” and “all manner of public 
selling or offering for sale . - upon 
the first day of the week, except as fol- 
lows: meals may be sold and served at 
any time of the day; milk, drugs, medi- 
cines, surgical instruments, motor oil 
and gasoline may be sold at any time 
of the day.” 

Another measure reads practically as 
follows: “Every person employed in pre- 
paring, packing or otherwise handling 
articles of food in . . this state, at 
the time of entering such employment, 
and every six months thereafter, shall 
be examined by a physician, . . who 
shall furnish a certificate stating wheth- 
er or not the person examined is suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease. . . 
Any person, firm or corporation em- 
ploying a person who has not been ex- 
amined . . or whose certificate . 
discloses that he is suffering from a com- 
municable disease, and any such person 
who engages in the work mentioned 
without undergoing the examination 
. . . or while suffering from such. . 
disease, shall be guilty of a misdemean- 
or.” 








BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 

The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Bakers’ Club of New York was held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. Frederick 
H. Frazier was elected a director, to 
succeed Frank P. Hill, resigned. The 
treasurer reported bonds on _ hand 
amounting to $16,000, and nearly $7,000 
in cash. The board of directors selected 
the following officers: Frederick H. 
Frazier (General Baking Co.), presi- 


.dent; A. G. Bixler (National Biscuit 


Co.), first vice president; D. P.- Wool- 
ley (The Fleischmann Co.), second vice 
president; E. B. Kirstead (Fairbanks 
Baking Co.), treasurer; F. A. Lyon, sec- 
retary. 

President Frazier appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: admission, R. D. 
Ward, E. St. John Taylor, Walter Raut- 
enstrauch, T, C. Estee, Albert Klopfer, 
William J. Morris, William Deininger, 
W. B. Ward and George P. Reuter; 
house, William J. Morris, Farrar Til- 
ney and W. J. Eisner; library, F. S. 
Bamford and G. Warren Wheeler; enter- 
tainment, George P. Reuter, William J. 
Morris and E. C. Baum; nominating, 
William Deininger, William J. Eisner 
and F, S. Bamford; auditing and finance, 
Harry D. Tipton, George A. Zabriskie 
and George P. Reuter. 


BANQUET OF RETAILERS 


Approximately 650 bakers and their 
families attended the annual banquet 
and ball of the United Master Bakers of 
New York at the Hotel Astor. Presi- 
dent Adam Metz welcomed the guests 
and introduced A. Gundermann as toast- 
master. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
B. W. Welzmiller, deputy commissioner 
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of markets, Judge Charles Oberwager, 
Dr. John Oberwager, assistant health 
commissioner, Henry Fluegelmann, and 
David Maier. With appropriate speeches 
Otto Gilcher presented Adam Metz and 
Peter Theobald with diplomas for 10 and 
15 years of continuous service, A ball 
concluded the affair. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


Among new corporations of the state 
are the following: Schein Baking Co., 
Hartmetz Manhattan Bakery, Modern 
Delicatessen & Bakery, 325 West Fourth 
Street Bakery, Gold Medal Baking Co., 
Alice Louise Cake Shop, S. R. Bakery, 
Maas Baking Co., all of New York; 
Meyers Baking Co., Brooklyn, and the 
Jericho Bakery & Lunch, Floral Park. 


BAKING COMPANIES SHOW GAIN 


The Ward Baking Co. reports for the 
year ended December, 1924, the largest 
earnings in the history of the company. 
Net profits were $4,369,739, against 
$2,829,236 in the previous year. The cur- 
rent assets are valued at $6,973,885, and 
liabilities at $2,000,005. The board of 
directors has authorized the erection of 
a $1,000,000 plant at Detroit, bringing 
the number operated by the company up 
to 19, 

The annual report of the National Bis- 
cut Co. outlines a plan for a further ex- 
pansion. Four plants were either opened 
or are under construction. They are lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, Chicago, Baltimore 
and Cleveland. President Roy EK, Tom- 
linson gives the assets of the concern as 
$98,305,470. The only indebtedness is 
for raw materials, supplies and other in- 
cidental items incurred so recently that 
the accounts could not be audited and 
paid before the close of the year. The 
report mentions especially the new bis- 
cuit and bread bakery at Buffalo. 


SIKULTS BREAD CO. WINS SUIT 


A verdict for $12,000 against the 
Shults Bread Co. has been reversed by 
the appellate division of the supreme 
court. Louis Kapian brought the suit 
in behalf of his seven-year-old daughter 
Alice, who while skipping a rope on the 
sidewalk in front of her home was run 
over and injured by a delivery wagon 
of the Shults company. It seems that 
while the driver was making deliveries, 
some boys started the machine, which 
ran wild. The court held that when driv- 
ers left their cars unattended and took 
all necessary precautions to prevent them 
from starting without outside interfer- 
ence, the owners were not liable for any 
accident that happened. 

BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Merchant Bakers’ Security Asso- 
ciation the following directors were 
elected: Adam Metz, Alex Buehler, Wil- 
liam Pecoroni, Philip Held, John H. 
Schwack, Otto Reuss, Charles E, Sittig, 
Paul Weidig, Gotthilf Bromm, Otto 
Brehm, Andrew Gill, J. Lettal, John 
Breitenbach, John Nickolaus and Louis 
Lust. 

The Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ As- 
sociation elected the following officers: 
Paul Seibold, president; Walter Voll- 
muth, first vice president; Andrew Voll, 
second vice president; Henry A. Keil, 
recording secretary; Fred. Seibold, treas- 
urer; Frederick Jahn, financial secre- 
tary. The board of directors consists of 
Henry Koenig, Edward Trunk, Max 
Kamien, William Hoffman, Hermann 
Obreck, Paul C. Albers, Paul Seibold, 
Frederick Jahn, Hermann Sturm, Fred. 
Werner and Henry A. Keil. 

The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchas- 
ing Association has re-elected all officers, 
as follows: Martin Keidel, president; 
John Schmid, vice president; Peter 
Scheidt, treasurer; Bruno Bleul, secre- 
tary and manager; John Mohr, assistant 
manager. 

STRIKE IN NEW YORK 

It is reported that a number of deliv- 
ery men of the Pechter Baking Co. went 
on strike for a weekly day of rest and 
union recognition. Substitutes were 
quickly engaged and delivered the af- 
fected supply of nearly 100,000 loaves 
bread and rolls a day to the Jewish 
trade. 


CHAIN STORES DO NOT PLAN RAISE 


The managers of three of the biggest 
chain stores in Brooklyn say that they 
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do not intend to raise the price of bread. 
Edward Farrell, of the James Butler 
Stores, which charge 7c and 12c, stated 
that his concern does not contemplate 
any price increase. Similar statements 
were issued by James Curran, of the 
Daniel Reeves Co., and George Steele, 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific stores. 
NOTES 

Peter Detroy will operate a bakery at 
Medina. 

Charles Kuegel will open a bakery at 
Floral Park. 

Kendall F, Curtis has bought Le Tray’s 
bakery, Pulaski. 

Samuel Peterman 
shop at Oneonta. 

Carlson Brothers have opened a bak- 
ery at Jamestown. 

Karle H. Lindquist intends to open a 
bakery at Ridgway. 

William Entenemann has taken 
Raeth’s bakery, Bay Shore. 

Otto Loeschner opened a bakery at 
391 Second Avenue, New York. 

The Drake Bakeries, Inc., will erect a 
plant at Clinton and Park street, Brook- 
lyn. 

Iust’s Health Food Bakery has moved 
to 309-311 East Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York. 

K. L. Dresselt is the successor to 
Shay & Parslow in the Domestic Bakery 
at Cobleskill. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., is planning the 
erection of a plant at 518-22 East Sev- 
enty-second Street, New York. 

Bakers damaged by fire: C. H. Ham- 
mond, Rochester; Karmel Bread Co., 
New York; Palace Bakery, Brooklyn; 
G. D. Dieckmann, Patchouge. 


opened a 


pastry 


over 


Reported bankrupt: Arrow Bakers, 
Inc., New York; H. D. Hollister, Cort- 
land; W. & B. Baking Co., New York; 
G. KE. Bexyroff, Brooklyn; Waldorf 
Pound Cake Co., New York; Louis Deck- 
er, New York. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


MISSOURI BAKERS 
FORM ASSOCIATION 


Allied Tradesmen Unite with Master Bakers 
in Sedalia Meeting—Bread Coupons 
Are Condemned 








Kansas Crry, Mo.—Another state bak- 
ing organization was born early this 
month, when about 125 Missouri bakers 
and allied tradesmen met in Sedalia and 
formed what is to be known as the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association. The 
idea was conceived by the St. Louis 
group, and most of the organization work 
was done by them. Interior Missouri 
bakers, and those from the western part 
of the state, recognized the need for a 
trade body, however, and turned out well 
for the first convention. Speeches made 
during the meetings indicated that at 
future gatherings an even more repre- 
sentative attendance could be expected. 

Missouri bakers were organized several 
years ago, but the association had been 
inactive since the passing of the Trans- 
Mississippi. It is doubtful if the old 
organization ever would have functioned 
again, although it was not considered to 
be entirely abandoned. 

The most important thing about the 
meetings Feb. 3-4 was not the program 
presented, although that was of sufficient 
interest to hold the attention of those 
present, but the fact that the bakers of 
Missouri were taking the initial step 
toward forming a medium of expression 
and power. The earnestness and sincer- 
ity of those most active in the new or- 
ganization was apparent, and proved con- 
tagious. 

The officers who had been chosen tem- 
porarily to plan the convention were giv- 
en charge of the meetings the first day, 
on motion of Michael Hoffman, St. Louis, 
and were later elected by acclamation to 
serve through the first year. These are: 
president, Joseph Machatschek, St. 
Louis; vice presidents, Louis Klein, 
Moberly, Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, 
L. F. Streng, Columbia; secretary, Harry 
E. Reid, St. Louis; treasurer, H. C. 
Strieder, St. Louis. 

The following were chosen on the ex- 
ecutive board: Frank Staedtler, St. Jo- 


seph; William Marquardt, Joplin; Wil- 


liam Somarner, Jefferson City; Fred 
Schorie, Sikeston; Plato Priegle, St. 
Louis. 


In order that the first year activities 
of the new organization might be stimu- 
lated, it was decided to hold a fall meet- 
ing at a place and time to be decided 
by the officers and the executive commit- 
tee. The regular annual convention, 
however, will probably be held in the 
spring or late winter. 

Besides the reorganization, the work of 
the meeting was crystallized in several 
resolutions. One of these, worded after 
that passed by the Chicago bakers and 
by the National Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, condemned the giving of bread cou- 
pons or free bread. This, it was said, 
had been practiced extensively by certain 
groups of “large” bakers, in an effort to 
drive out competition. 

A favorable vote was taken on the 
question of group meetings of bakers at 
regular intervals over the state, but a 
proposal advanced by A. N. Dilley, 
president Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
that the Missouri convention consider 
asking legislation which would regulate 
bakeries and the return of stale bread, 
was tabled until the fall meeting. Mr. 
Dilley had said that the Kansas associa- 
tion would discuss this question at its 
annual convention in March, and that, 
as it would affect somewhat those Mis- 
souri bakers in towns close to the Kansas 
border, it might be advisable for them to 
also discuss it. A Missouri baker sug- 
gested that it was not a thing to be de- 
cided hurriedly. 

A large number of bakers and allied 
tradesmen gathered at Sedalia the eve- 
ning preceding the actual start of the 
convention, and an impromptu reception 
was held at the Hotel Terry, which was 
convention headquarters. On the first 
morning the executive board met and 
drew up a report of what preliminary 
organization work had been done by 
them. This report was presented to the 
bakers after the initial meeting had been 
called to order that afternoon. 

At the first session, the usual address 
of welcome was given by the mayor, who 
spoke of some of the advantages a busi- 
ness man could derive from a trade body. 
An address on “Cost of Production” was 


scheduled by Eugene Lipp, Chicago, 
president Illinois Bakers’ Association, 
but he was unable to attend. A tele- 


gram from him, wishing success to the 
new organization, was read. Another dis- 
appointment of the first day was the 
absence of Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, 
president National Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was also scheduled for a 
speech, but his place was ably taken by 
Michael Hoffman, St. Louis, vice presi- 
dent of the National Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

F. C. Stadelhoefer, The Fleischmann 
Co., drew on his vast experience in a 
talk on “Baking Problems.” He dwelt 
largely on the value of co-operation in 
business, going into some practical de- 
tails that were exceptionally well re- 
ceived. Mr. Stadelhofer also demon- 
strated some bread that he had baked the 
preceding night at a local bakery from 
a 90-minute dough. 

One of the features of the convention 
was a talk on “What Chemistry of Flour 
Means to the Baker,” given by R. J. 
Clark, of the research department of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 
Mr. Clark is well known in the South- 
west as an able chemist, and he delivered 
his subject in a way that held the interest 
of his audience unusually well. The first 
day’s program was closed by C. W. 
Meyer, Armour & Co., Chicago, who 
spoke on methods which could be used 
to tie up advertising campaigns on bread 
and meat. 

The meeting Feb. 4 was opened by 
Plato Priegle, president St. Louis Master 
Bakers’ Society. Mr. Priegle explained 
something of the interest that had led 
St. Louis bakers to promote a reorgani- 
zation of a state association, and assured 
those from other parts of the state that, 
while St. Louis wished to give the asso- 
ciation its whole-souled support, it did 
not want to control affairs. Mr. Priegle 
was followed by Jessie Annie Cline, an 
assistant professor in the department of 
home economics at the University of Mis- 
souri. Miss Cline has been conducting 
experiments to determine the value of 
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soft wheat flour as a bread producer in 
a commercial way. 

H. H. Beecher, The Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on advertising methods which could 
be employed by the smaller bakers, and 
gave a demonstration of the availability 
of crepe paper in decorating windows or 
other displays. Frank Staedtler, a St. 
Joseph baker, and one of the few western 
men who had taken prominent part in 
the preliminary work of the reorganiza- 
tion, told of association activities. 

John M. Hartley, secretary National 
Retail Bakers’ Association, closed the 
program with a talk on “What the Baker 
Is Facing Today.” He discussed several 
bakers’ problems at length, including 
bakery mergers, and pending legislation 
and investigations. Mr. Hartley also 
took a leading part in answering ques- 
tions propounded by the “Question Box,” 
as did F. C. Stadelhoefer, of The 
Fleischmann Co. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


ST. LOUIS TRADE SLOW 


Both Wholesale and Retail Bakers Are Com- 
plaining—Flour Stocks Are Low, but 
Buying Is Light 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—In St. Louis and sur- 
rounding territory the volume of bakery 
business is light, and bread prices have 
not kept step with the advancing flour 
market. It is difficult to ascribe any 
particular cause for this condition in St. 
Louis. In the mining regions of south- 
ern Illinois, however, a majority of the 
mines are shut down most of the time, 
and when the dinner pail is not being 
used, considerably less bread is con- 
sumed. 

Most bakers had sufficient cheap flour 
bought ahead to take care of their re- 
quirements up to the present, but they 
are now facing higher prices. When 
markets were advancing rapidly, a pe- 
riod when bread should have been ad- 
vanced if any change was to be made in 
the near future, no action was taken by 
local bakers, and now, while flour costs 
warrant many of them making an ad- 
vance in bread prices, public opposition 
would almost surely be encountered, as 
the papers have been full of reports of 
declines in wheat. Some localities in the 
territory surrounding St. Louis have 
raised prices, and others are now en- 
gaged in more or less of a price war, and 
all in all the situation is not very pleas- 
ant. 








NOTES 
Fire recently damaged the Snowflake 
Bakery, Ripley, Tenn. 
E. Kromot has purchased the Bespeska 
Bakery, 3036 Rutger Street. ; 


C. Hilber has bought the bakeshop at 
4017 Jennings Road, Pine Lawn, Mo. 


A. Kuba has purchased the E. Ehrlich 
bakeshop, 1200 South Twelfth Street. 


H. Dietzel has sold his bakery, 4229 
North Twentieth Street, to F. Wilhelm. 

J. Welch recently purchased J. Sten- 
gel’s bakery, 1537 South Jefferson Ave- 
nue. 

The Sprangnaether Bakery, 3974 
Humphrey Street, has been sold to S. 
Mager. 

W. Bathmann has bought the bake- 
shop at Grand and Shenandoah, from 
Mr. Mengalis. 

Three bandits recently held up the 
Papendick Bakery, St. Louis, and 
escaped with $600. 

George Mage has closed his bakery at 
5303 Easton Avenue, and is*now located 
at 3822 Olive Street. 

Fire of undetermined origin recently 
damaged the stock, equipment and build- 
ing of the Federal Bakery, Alton, IIl., to 
the extent of $5,000. 

The Tri-State Bakers’ Association, 
composed of bakers in Kentucky, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, held a meeting at 
Princeton, Ind., on Feb. 12. 

Louis Weinfurtner, of the Ashland 
(Ky.) Quality Bakery, was in St. Louis 
recently, accompanied by his wife, en 
route to San Diego, Cal. for a two 
months’ visit. 

Although there has been more or less 
talk about: advancing bread prices in St. 
Louis because of the much higher prices 
now being asked for flour, prices remain 
practically the same as those asked when 
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flour was $1 bbl or more cheaper than it 
is now. 

On Feb. 8 fire destroyed the American 
Bakery, Little Rock, Ark. This was one 
of the largest plants in the state and the 
loss is estimated at $75,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance, 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association held a 
meeting at Mount Vernon, IIl., Feb. 11, 
and will hold the next quarterly meet- 
ing at Carbondale, IIll., Feb. 24. 

Che annual meeting of the Southeast- 
ern Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
will be held some time in the spring. 
May 5 has been set as the tentative date 
of the meeting. This meeting will also 
serve as one of the group meetings of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association. 

The Hauck-Hoerr Bakery Co., one of 
the five plants acquired in St. Louis by 
the Continental Baking Corporation 
when it absorbed the American Bakery 
Co., was closed Feb. 7. The Continental 
is now operating but two plants in St. 
Louis, the Heydt Bakery and the Welle- 
Boettler Bakery, the remaining three 
plants being closed. 
; W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY ITEMS 


Organizations Elect Officers—State Body 
Dissolved—Insurance Company Increases 
Business—Few New Bakeries Opening 





Newark, N. J.—At the last meeting of 
ie Passaic County division of the New 
fersey Bakers’ Board of Trade the ad- 
visability of advancing selling prices of 
all bakery products was discussed. The 
majority believe a price raise absolutely 
ecessary in order to conduct business 
profitably. The election of new officers 
had the following result: T. G. Wiech, 
president; S, Gutleber, vice president; 
\. Mulley, secretary and treasurer. 

BAKERS’ ORGANIZATION DISSOLVED 

It is reported that the directors of the 
New Jersey Association of Bakers decid- 
ed at their last meeting to divide the 
money in the treasury pro rata among 
the contributors. It seems that almost 
all important bread concerns of the state 
have been absorbed by the combines, and 
that the officers of these concerns were 
no longer interested in the maintenance 
of a separate state organization, 

PATERSON ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting, the Merchant 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association of Pat- 
erson elected the following officers: T. G. 
Wiech, president; S. Gutleber, vice pres- 
ident; A. Mulley, secretary. 

BAKERS’ INSURANCE CO. 

Reports at the annual meeting of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Protective Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of New Jersey showed progress 
all along the line. Receipts for 1924 
were $6,649, and disbursements, includ- 
ing fire losses, $3,075. The company has 
351 policy holders who hold insurance 
to the amount of $1,039,400, mostly lo- 
cated in Essex, Hudson, Passaic and 
Union counties. The following officers 
were elected for 1925: Charles Koos, 
president; Leonard Metz, vice president; 
\. Lang, secretary and treasurer. 


NOTES 

Kornhoff & Co., Garfield, are reported 
bankrupt. 

The Arch Bake Shop, Plainfield, has 
dicontinued, 

Conrad Jacob has opened a bakery at 
East Orange. 

Curt Falck, Newark, has sold his bak- 
ery to A, Eckhardt. 

Stanislaw Jarantowski has purchased 
Auslander’s bakery, Newark. 

The General Baking Co. plans to erect 
a plant on Brunswick Avenue, Trenton. 

The Purity Baking Co. has acquired 
the business of the Williams Baking 
Co., Newark, 

Bruno C. Scumipt. 





S. G. Steward, Minneapolis, C. Coch- 
ran, Buffalo, George Coss, Boston, H. 
Bullis and Albert Crosby, Minneapolis, 
all connected with the Washburn Crosby 
Co., visited the Washington and Balti- 
more offices recently, and held sales con- 
ferences with Potomac states represen- 
tatives. 
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WHEN BAKERS COMPLAIN OF FLOUR 





Some Important Decisions on This Subject Are Brought Together and Dis- 
cussed for the Information of Millers, Wholesale Flour 
Merchants and Bakers 


Although sales of flour to manufac- 
turing bakers are governed by rules of 
law applying to sales of goods generally, 
there are several decisions of courts of 
high authority which are of great im- 
portance to millers, wholesale flour mer- 
chants and bakers, because of specific 
application of these rules to cases where 
legal relief has been sought under a 
claim of inferior quality of flour or 
other mill products furnished. 

Reed vs. David Stott Flour Mills, Inc. 
(185 N.W. 715), decided by the Michi- 
gan supreme court, directly involved the 
rights of a dealer in flour to cancel his 
purchase on the ground that he failed 
to get’ what he bargained for and that 
the flour received proved unsatisfactory 
to bakers to whom it was resold. Per- 
haps nowhere in the law reports can a 
more concise and comprehensive state- 
ment of the law. be found than in the 
following extract from the opinion of 
the court in the cited case: 

Plaintiff “purchased 210 bbls ‘Prin- 
cess’ flour and 100 bbls ‘Norseman’ flour. 
The proofs show that these grands rep- 
resented high grades of flour. They also 
show that, instead of getting these two 
brands, plaintiff got an inferior grade 
of flour which he could not sell. As soon 
as he learned of this inferior quality, 
he notified defendant, and made an ef- 
fort to have it corrected. The defendant 
refused to do so. Under these circum- 
stances plaintiff had a right to rescind 
the contract. He certainly had the right 
to insist upon having the kind of flour 
he purchased. The contract carried upon 
its face an implied warranty that the 
flour sent was of a like quality as pre- 
vious shipments of those brands. When 
plaintiff learned that the shipment was 
not of the quality of these brands, which 
he had heretofore purchased, he at once 
notified the defendant, and rescinded 
the contract.” 

Judgment in favor of plaintiff was 
affirmed. 

It will be noted that the court special- 
ly stresses the fact that “at once” and 
“as soon as he learned of this inferior 
quality” he demanded a cancellation of 
his purchase. The court applies a well- 
settled rule that a buyer is not entitled 
to cancel a completed purchase on the 
ground of inferior quality, unless he acts 
with reasonable promptness on discov- 
ering such inferiority. 

On the point of implied warranty the 
opinion is in line with what the Kansas 
City court of appeals said in the case of 
Glasgow Milling Co. vs. Burgher (122 
Mo. App. 14): “The sale was manifestly 
a sale of merchantable flour. The plain- 
tiff can be held, on proper plea to that 
effect, on an implied waranty that the 
flour should be delivered in merchantable 
condition.” 

In a Kansas case—Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Moll (189 Pac. 940)—the supreme 
court of that state said: “Regardless of 
the difference in value of quality in the 
two kinds of flour, the defendant had a 


. right to insist on the article he had pur- 


chased. He was no more required to 
accept the shipment of soft wheat flour 
than if it had been buckwheat flour or 
corn meal.” 

The same court decided in the case of 
Kaull vs. Blacker (193 Pac. 182) that a 
manufacturer of a grade of flour used 
extensively by bakers in making bread, 
in selling flour under a certain brand, 
warrants that the flour sold by him under 
that name is of the grade and character 
described thereby, and that it will make 
bread. ; 

One of the leading decisions on this 
subject is that handed down by the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals in 
the case of Lindsborg Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. vs. Danzero (174 S. W. 459). 
It was there decided that even when 
flour sold under a given brand is under- 
stood in the trade as possessing a certain 
degree of quality, a contract to sell a 
quantity carries no implied representa- 
tion on the part of the seller that the 
flour delivered will be suited to the mak- 
ing of any particular kind of bread or 


adapted to any particular method of 
baking. 

This is in harmony with the declaration 
of the United States circuit court of 
appeals: “If the known, described and 
defined thing be actually furnished, and 
the same is of merchantable character, 
there is no [implied] warranty that it 
will answer the particular purpose in- 
tended by the buyer; and, under such 
circumstances, clearly in the absence of 
express warranty or fraud, no liability 
would attach to the seller for the failure 
of the article supplied to meet the re- 
quirements of the defendant’s [the buy- 
er’s] customers.” (223 Fed. 969.) 

In the case of Courtesy Flour Co. vs. 
Westbrook (225 S.W. 3), a buyer of 
meal failed to establish before the Ar- 
kansas supreme court a claim for dam- 
age based on the fact that the meal was 
hot, caked and musty on arrival. It 
was decided that the buyer had accepted 
delivery under such circumstances as to 
constitute a waiver of any claim for 
damages. The court said: 

“We are of the opinion that appel- 
lant’s [the buyer’s] conduct in proceed- 
ing to sell the meal without authority 
from the appellee [the seller], and his 
delay in making a report to appellee of 
the condition in which he found the meal 
after unloading it, constituted a waiver 
of the defective condition, and an ac- 
ceptance of it in fulfillment of the con- 
tract, which precluded him from claim- 
ing damages.” 

However, many courts hold that, while 
right to cancel a purchase is waived 
through failure to promptly demand 
cancellation on discovering that the goods 
delivered are inferior. to those bar- 
gained for, the buyer’s retention of them 
does not preclude his claiming damages. 
On the other hand, damages are not re- 
coverable, so far as enhanced by the 
buyer’s use of flour, when he knows or 
ought to know that it is not fit for use. 

In a case decided by the Kentucky 
court of appeals—Lykens vs. Bowling 
& Lawson (221 S.W. 519), plaintiff sued 
for a balance due on the price of flour, 
and defendants counterclaimed for dam- 
ages, because the flour was wormy and 
otherwise inferior. They asked damages 
on account of injury to their trade. In 
denying the right to recover, the court 
of appeals said: 

“While it [defendants’ answer in the 
suit] alleges that the flour was of an 
inferior grade, rotten, and full of worms, 
it admits that the defendants received 
the flour and sold it out after discover- 
ing its bad quality. This they were not 
entitled to do. 

“The rule is that, where there is a 
contract to deliver goods of a particular 
description or quality, . . . and the ven- 
dor tenders goods not of the agreed de- 
scription or quality in discharge of the 
contract, and the merchant, after in- 
specting them or having had a fair op- 
portunity to do so, receives them in dis- 
charge of the contract, he cannot there- 
after maintain an action against the 
vendor to recover damages for the de- 
fects in description or quality.” 

In the case of Henderson vs. North 
Georgia Milling Co. (55 S.E, 50), it ap- 
peared that defendant buyer of corn 
ground it into meal, knowing that it 
was unfit for such use. Holding that 
the buyer was not entitled to recover 
damages, the Georgia supreme court held 
that, since defendant mill accepted the 
corn with full knowledge of its condi- 
tion, it was not at liberty to grind it 
into meal, under a misdirected endeavor 
to lessen damage and loss, “and then 
hold plaintiff liable for the disastrous 
results of the misadventure.” 

In Sheffield-King Milling Co. vs. Sorg 
(203 S.W. 300), it was intimated that a 
seller of flour would be liable for loss 
of trade resulting to a buyer through 
disposing of inferior flour innocently. 
But it was found that, since the buyer 
in that case did not accept certain de- 
livery, his trade could not have been 
injured through any inferiority in its 
quality. 
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A sound rule of law was laid down 
by the St. Louis court of appeals in the 
case of Saxony Mills Co. vs. Huck (208 
S.W. 868), when it was decided that 
where a baker discovered a defect in 
flour immediately after its acceptance, 
but nevertheless used the flour in his 
bakery, though good flour could have 
been bought in the same city, he was 
not entitled to recover, as damages for 
breach of warranty, for loss of business 
as a result of continued use of the de- 
fective flour. The court said: 

“While in general the measure of 
damages in‘an action for breach of war- 
ranty is ‘the difference between the 
value which the thing sold would have 
had at the time of sale if it had been 
sound or corresponding to the warranty, 
and its actual value with the defect.’ 

. ‘where an article is warranted fit 
for a particular purpose the purchaser 
can recover his damages caused by an 
attempt to use it for that purpose,’. . . 
but where it is sought to recover for 
consequential damages on a breach of 
warranty the plaintiff himself must be 
without fault. . . 

“Defendant could not go on using the 
flour, as he testified he did, for some 
three weeks, though he knew that day 
after day more than one half of the 
bread was being returned as unfit for 
use, and that in addition it meant a 
loss of his trade, . . It was his duty, 
when he found out the character of the 
flour and that it was unfit for his use, 
to have stopped the use thereof, and thus 
have minimized his losses.” 

From what has been said, it would 
seem to follow that the general rule is 
that if a baker knows, or ought to know, 
that flour delivered under a contract of 
sale is inferior to that for which he con- 
tracted, and yet uses it, or part of it, 
he waives right to cancel the purchase, 
and will be in no position to claim spe- 
cial damages resulting from loss of 
trade. However, in most states, he 
would probably be held to be entitled 
to recover damages measured by the 
difference between the fair value of the 
flour he bargained for and the value of 
that delivered. 

A buggy or wormy condition of flour 
would seem to be so obvious as to fall 
within these rules. And, where a baker 
has used such flour, the burden is on 
him to prove by the greater weight of 
the evidence that the flour was in in- 
ferior condition when delivered, and that 
he was excusably ignorant of that con- 
dition when he used it. 

A. L. H. Srneert. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

Harry C. Fink, who conducts a bakery 
at Myerstown, has purchased additional 
property and is constructing a brick and 
concrete bakery. 

The bakery of the Manos Baking Co., 
1531 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, was 
damaged $1,000, when an automobile 
crashed into it. 

A. R. Hoenninger, an old-time baker 
of Lancaster, died recently. 

The seventh annual dance and recep- 
tion of the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania was held 
Feb. 3 at Teutonia Hall, Pittsburgh. The 
large hall was filled to capacity. 

The Retail Master Bakers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh, at its monthly meeting, 
voted to affiliate with the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. 

George W. Fisher, of Huntingdon, 
treasurer Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has been elected a director and vice 
president of the Grange Trust Co., Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Fred C. Haller, of the Haller Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a direc- 
tor and vice president of the Discount 
Corporation, of Pittsburgh. 

John Haller, of the Eagle Bakery, Al- 
toona, Pa., has been made a director of 
the Altoona Hotel Co., which operates 
the Penn-Alto Hotel in that city. 

Joseph Hamer, who conducts a bakery 
at Roaring Spring, suffered a loss of 
$5,000 when fire destroyed a one-story 
frame annex in the rear of his bakery. 

Irvin H. Klatt has purchased the bak- 
ery of Paul Kunst, Lebanon, and plans 
to improve same. 

Harry L. Smoyer, for many years in 
the baking business at Kutztown, died in 
the Reading, Pa., Hospital Feb. 14, after 
a brief illness. He was 75 years of age. 
Two sons survive. 
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William Hold, aged 80 years, died in 
his home at Castle Shannon, Pa. Mr. 
Hold was engaged in the baking business 
more than 35 years; he retired several 
years ago. 

The Bon Ton Baking Co. has opened a 
retail store at 48 East Church Street, 
Lockhaven, Pa. 

H. W. Hoke is erecting an addition to 
his bakery at Five Points, Pa. 

The 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, have 
completed installation of four additional 
steam ovens in their bakery, making a 
total of 21. 

Iouis J. Baker, president 7 Baker 
Bros., Pittsburgh, on Feb. 7 held a fam- 
ily reunion at his home in Crafton, Pa., 
to celebrate his fifteenth wedding anni- 
versary. The day also marked the birth- 
day anniversaries of Mrs. Baker and 
their 13-year-old son, Charles. At the 
dinner, the seat of honor was given to 
Michael A. Baker, the veteran father of 
the 7 Baker Bros. The six brothers pres- 
ent were Michael J., Nicholas J., Frank 
J., Sylvester J., William A., and Her- 
man Baker. Their only «ister, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Shannon, was also present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker were the recipients of many 
gifts and congratulatory messages. 

C. C. Lartvs. 





Fancy Goods Trade Increasing—Small Bak- 
eries Raise Price of Bread—Abolishment 
of Night Work Being Considered 


Mitwaukee, W1s.—While none of the 
large wholesale bakeries in this city have 
increased the price of bread, a number 
of retail shops and neighborhood bakers 
have felt compelled to add 1@2c to the 
selling price of the loaf. The big shops, 
as a rule, are still working on flour pur- 
chased or contracted for at much below 
the current market, while many of the 
little shops, not being in a position to 
buy heavily, immediately feel the pinch 
of rising flour prices. 

The development of the fancy goods 
business in the average retail bakery in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin has been mak- 
ing its favorable effect felt impressively. 
It is a much different matter to make 
an increase in the price of bread than 
to raise the price of sweet goods, pas- 
tries, etc., owing to the keenly competi- 
tive conditions governing bread sales, and 
the ability of a baker to make his own 
prices on specialties. 

In nearly all of the smaller cities in 
Wisconsin, and not a few large ones, out- 
side of Milwaukee, prices for bread and 
other bakery goods have advanced since 
Jan. 1. The business in most of these 
localities is not so keenly competitive as 
in Milwaukee, and the shops are almost 
uniformly affected by the stress of condi- 
tions, so that it is relatively a simple 
matter to make adjustments of selling 
prices as circumstances require an ad- 
vance or permit of a decline. 

In addition to concern over flour prices 
and bread prices, the Wisconsin bakery 
trade is again confronted by the possi- 
bility of the abolition of night work in 
bakeries. The Wisconsin legislature is 
considering a bill prohibiting night work 
altogether. The Milwaukee Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, in a formal protest, 
pointed out that the bulk of its business 
is in breads, ro!ls, doughnuts and pastries 
sold between 7 and 9 a.m. If these were 
to be baked the previous day, they would 
be stale when sold. With day work only, 
it would require more labor, with greater 
production cost reflected into selling 
prices, thus putting the burden on the 
public, or reduce the business of the 
bakeries if the public refuses to pay 
the freight. 

The eminence of the state of Wiscon- 
sin as a producer of baked goods has 
recently been made clear by the issuance 
of statistics by the government, showing 
that there are 559 shops in the state 
which have an annual output valued at 
$5,000 or more. There are at least twice 
that number with a smaller output, which 
are not included in the compilation. As 
a whole, the industrv is an imposing one, 
which furnishes a fertile field not only 
for flour mills, but absorbs a very large 
volume of yeast, milk, butter, eggs and 
other bakery materials. 


NOTES 


Miss Alice Farley, for many years a 
resident of Waukesha, has established a 
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home bakery at 802 East Avenue, that 
city. 

While five men were busily engaged in 
the day’s work between 5 and 8 p.m., 
in the Vale Bakery, Beloit, on Feb. 16, 
burglars entered the building and robbed 
the clothing of the employees of about 
$50 in cash, several watches, jewelry and 
other valuables. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Fond du Lac, 
has established a new delivery system 
of six routes, served by six wagons, 
whereby housewives will be given direct 
service twice daily. A similar system 
is in effect in other cities where the 
Bake-Rite chain has bakeries. 

P. H. Heimlich, manager Eau Claire 
(Wis.) Baking Co., recently entertained 
75 guests, including grocers and their 
staffs, at a plant inspection, followed by 
a supper and dancing. Harry F. 
Schwartzenstein and Thomas Sheeren, of 
St. Paul, representing The Fleischmann 
Co., spoke. 

Considerable damage was done to the 
bakery at 306 South Main Street, Ra- 
cine, Feb. 17, at 4:50 a.m., when a large 
oven exploded, shattering two large plate 
glass windows. Elmer Olson, a journey- 
man, suffered painful burns, but was 
able to return to work on the following 
day. 

Chris Odders, Racine, held a reception, 
Feb. 5, for grocers and their families 
to celebrate the formal opening of his 
new bakery at 1814 Sixteenth Street. 
The plant has an oven with a capacity 
of 400 loaves every 30 minutes, and em- 
ploys six bakers. Addresses were made 
by George S. Titus, representing the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in this terri- 
tory, and E. F. Carlson, representing 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

L, E, Meyer. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bread and Sweet Goods Trade Increasing— 
Bread Prices Advancing—Labor Quiet, 
and Bakers Optimistic 


Seatrie, Wasn.—While during the 
early weeks of the month trade was 
quiet, outputs the last few days have 





- shown a decided increase both in bread 


and sweet goods, even in the face of in- 
creased prices. During the month bread 
prices all along the coast have been 
raised 1@1%c, and the market is strong 
at 9@9\ée for the 1-lb and 124%.@14e for 
the 1%-lb loaf, wrapped, wholesale. 
Restaurant bread is selling at 8e Ib in 
2-lb units or over, unwrapped. The bet- 
ter market conditions and the possibility 
of a little profit is encouraging bakers 
to stronger efforts to increase volume. 
The greater percentage of increase in 
output is shown by the larger whole- 
salers. 

The continuous advance in flour prices 
has prevented bakers from going into 
the market for any quantity. Most of 
them are stocked to care for their needs 
up until May or June, with a number of 
wholesalers covered well up to the new 
crop. Buying is confined largely to im- 
mediate needs for special flours to com- 
plete the blends required in baking. 

The labor situation, which has been 
quiet for months, is showing some un- 
rest, looking toward the first of May, 
when the labor contract expires. Dis- 
cussion of contracts is indulged in free- 
ly, although labor unions as yet have not 
held meetings with bakery owners to dis- 
cuss next year’s agreement. 

Most bakers are taking an optimistic 
view of the prospects for 1925. This en- 
couraging outlook is bringing about 
many changes, such as rebuilding, re- 
modeling, and the replacement or addi- 
tion of machinery and equipment. 

NOTES 

A bakery is being built in Morgan 
Hill, Cal., by C. Stoll. 

Torrance, Cal., has a new bakery, op- 
erated by Smith & O’Donnell. 

The Franco-American Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, will install a molder. 

Skaggs & Neal will open a wholesale 
bakery in Porterville, Cal., in March. 

E. E. Carter, of the Butterfly Bakery, 
San Jose, Cal., will install an oven. 

Henry Parsons, of Parsons’ Bakery, 
Alameda, Cal., is installing a proofer. 


Louis Lindner has installed an electric 
oven in his bakery at Juneau, Alaska. 

The Tiffany Bread Co. has opened a 
bakery on Polk Street, San Francisco. 

E. T. Condon has installed a bread 
oven in his bakery at Walla Walla, Wash. 

The Kern Baking Co., Eugene, Ore- 
gon, has added some machine equipment. 

Cerette & Cetine have sold the Ameri- 
can Bakery, Livermore, Cal., to E, Cad- 
loni. 

The Chatterton Bakery, 1541 Haight 
Street, San Francisco, has ordered an 
oven. 

The Electric Bakery, McMinnville, 
Oregon, will add an oven and some ma- 
chinery. 

The Phillips Bakery, of Geary Street, 
San Francisco, is installing a large 
proofer. 

F, Hartwig, of the City Bakery, Cor- 
dova, Alaska, is visiting in southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Veldkamp & Son, Aberdeen, Wash., 
will soon move into their new plant on 
Wishkah Street. 

A mixer has been installed by the 
Barker Bread Co., Portland. W. R. 
Bowles is manager. 

Robinson’s Bakery & Café, Pullman, 
Wash., has been sold to C. C. Swan, pro- 
prietor Midway Café. 

Eberhart & Son, proprietors Home 
Bakery, Santa Fe, N. M., have built an 
addition to their plant. 

Frank Bradford, of the San Joaquin 
Baking Co., Fresno, Cal., was in Los 
Angeles early in the month. 

C. H. Hamilton, of the Peerless Bak- 
ery, Medford, Oregon, was married Feb. 
7 to Miss Gertrude Arnold. 

Frank Oswald, manager Superior Bak- 
ery, Bakersfield, Cal., died suddenly, 
leaving a wife and little girl. 

Fred Atkinson, of the California Bak- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, has contracted for 
a high-speed, heavy duty molder. — 

The Bake-Rite’s new bakery building 
at East Tenth and Mill Street, Portland, 
will soon be ready for occupancy. 

The Olympic Bakery, 1624 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, has been pur- 
chased by F. Traverso and G. Molinari. 

The Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, has opened 
a windmill bakery branch in Eagle Rock, 
Cal. 

Gilbert W. Skinner, of the Washing- 
ton Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, and Mrs. 
Skinner, will return early in March from 
Cuba, 

Hans Graf is building a bakery at 
109 West Mercer Street, Seattle. He 
plans baking cakes and cookies exclu- 
sively. 

Peter J. Andracetti, who formerly 
owned the Reno (Nev.) French Bakery, 
has bought the Bratweiser Bakery, San 
Jose, Cal. 

Swinney & Swinney have purchased 
the Ideal Bakery, Mount Vernon, Wash., 
and restored its old name of “Sailor 
Boy Bakery.” 


H. F. Rittmann, of the Log Cabin 
Baking Co., Portland, on a trip to New 
York via the Panama Canal, will return 
the last of March. 


J. J. Herbage, who formerly operated 
the Bunker Hill Bakery, Marshfield, 
Oregon, has discontinued his Home Bak- 
ery at North Bend. 


Stein’s Bakery, Portland, has complet- 
ed a 40x70-ft addition, to house the 
packing and delivery departments. Carl 
Stein is proprietor, 

The Castle Rose Bakery & Delicates- 
sen has been opened on East Twenty- 
fourth and Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
by S. B. Tewksbury. 


The new Coos Bay Bakery, Marsh- 
field, Oregon, will be equipped with two 
patent ovens and automatic machinery. 
Karl Evertsen is proprietor. 


The Grocers’ Baking Co., Berkeley, 
Cal., will add a large overhead American 
proofer and a Thomson molder. John 
Swanson is manager of this concern. 

Adleff’s Bakery has been opened at 
743 Alberta Street, Portland, by Wil- 
liam Adleff, who recently sold his Pur- 
ity Bakery in St. Johns, a suburb of 
Portland. 
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The Eagle Bakery, 809 East Fifteenth 
Street, Los Angeles, has installed an 
automatic outfit of flour handling and 


make-up machinery. Fred Schmid i: 


proprietor. 


The Washington Bakeries, Inc., has 


completed the remodeling of its plant in 
Seattle. A 90-foot traveling oven and : 
bread cooling system have been installed 
Gust Rasmussen is manager. 


Harry Pemberton, of the Golden Rul 
Bakery, Seattle, has returned from 
seven months’ tour of the East and Mid 
dle West, during which he took a cours: 
at the American Institute in Chicago. 

An order for a dozen rolls wa: 
changed to a demand for money by tw 
young men who entered Eppler’s Bakery, 
886 Geary Street, San Francisco, After 
rifling the cash register of $400 they 
escaped in an automobile. . 


Harry Korn, proprietor University 
Bakery, Eugene, Oregon, accompanied 
by Mrs. Korn, motored to San Fran- 
cisco tc meet Charles Korn, a baker of 
Davenport, Iowa, and his wife, and the 
four will spend a month motoring in 
southern California. 


Burglars entered the Martin Baking 
Co.’s plant at 480 Eighth Street, San 
Francisco, through a skylight, carried a 
safe into the garage, loaded it on a truck 
belonging to the firm and drove away. 
According to officials of the company, it 
contained between $600 and $1,200 in 
cash and currency. 

The California State Housewives’ 
League has adopted resolutions (1) 
making milk a public utility throughout 
the state; (2) to throw the entire 
strength of the league behind the feder- 
al investigation into the flour situation; 
(3) bake their own bread in an effort 
to defeat a contemplated rise in price 
of baker’s bread. & 

The Seattle (Wash.) Wholesale Bakers’ 
Club has been organized, to meet at 
luncheon the second and fourth Wednes- 
days of every month. Charles E. John- 
son, of the Superior Toast & Hardtack 
Co., is president, James Hansen, of the 
Hansen Bread Co., vice president, and 
E. Johnson, of the Occident Baking Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Raisin Growers’ Association will 
install an experimental and demonstrat- 
ing bakery in the home offices, Fresno, 
Cal. This will be a completely equipped, 
automatic bakery for use as a laboratory 
and experimental bakery as well as a 
school to teach bakers the proper method 
of making the different bakery products 
with California raisins. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ore- 
gon legislature to repeal the law pro- 
hibiting the baker from taking back un- 
sold bread and bakery goods. Bakers 
and city and state health officers claim 
that, should this repeal go into effect, 
the price of bread will be raised ma- 
terially to overcome the loss, and bakery 
goods will be exposed to greater con- 
tamination because of the extra handling. 


Robert E. Muegge, San Francisco, bak- 
er’s delivery man, was awarded $10,000 
for injuries sustained when he was 
crushed between the side of his bakery 
wagon and the automobile of L. B. 
Vogel, export manager for a wholesale 
grocery house. The verdict was directed 
against the Tacoma Brewing Co. One 
of its trucks collided with Vogel’s car 
and threw it against Muegge, who was 
standing beside his wagon. 


The following are officers of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, the 
southern California brangh: George S. 
Young, of the Four-S. Bakery, Los An- 
geles, president; L. L. Seward, Faultless 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, vice president; 
William Francis Ireland, secretary-treas- 
urer. Executive committee: Ray Rich, 
of R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., and W. A. 
Justice, of the Clara Lewis Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, and O. McClintick, of the 
Extra Fine Bread Co., Pomona, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES 

John Ashton, of the Sunset Baking 
Co., Taft, visited Los Angeles recently. 

The Alice Preston Co., 2501 Pasadena 
Avenue, has renovated the old bakery 
plant and is installing new machinery. 

A. W. Stansbrough, Ford City, is in- 
stalling a bakery. 

The McDonald Café Co. has opencd a 
bakery at Fifth and Los Angeles streets, 
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to furnish baking products for its chain 
of restaurants. 

The Quality Bakery, 409 East Fourth 
Street, Santa Ana, is installing cake ma- 
chinery. 

Dement’s, caterers to the Ritz Hotel 
and the Y.M.C.A., have installed cake 
machinery. 

Carey & Dalton, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives of the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., have installed a complete bak- 
ing outfit on the showroom floor, consist- 
ing of revolving ovens, sifter, blender, 
mixer, molder and rounder, and ar- 
ranged for the purpose of demonstrating 
ect positions of machinery in retail 


shops. 


col 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The bakery 
le in Oklahoma has been seriously 
‘ted with aloofness as regards indus- 
i] progress, says a member of the 

(Oklahoma Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, due in part to selfishness en- 
ndered by fierce competition and the 
lure of the baker to appreciate his 
itionship to other trades and lines of 
susiness. 

“Oklahoma needs more home product 

hows,” he says. “Every other manufac- 

irer needs to appreciate that as much 

; the baker, however. One of the out- 

inding marks of the marvelous growth 

industry in Texas is the exhibition of 
xas manufactured products. All the 
rge cities and scores of towns in Tex- 
have annual home products shows 
it newspapers are glad to advertise. 
(hese shows are among the most inter- 
ting events of the year. In the cities 
ey are backed by the associations of 
anufacturers and jobbers, and have the 
sistance of various clubs carrying on 
economic programs of education. 

“The names of some of the leading 

ikeries of Texas have become as fa- 

iliar to the public as those of flour mill- 

ers, Wholesale grocers and nationally 
nown jobbers. I doubt if, in any other 
tate in the Southwest, bakers are tak- 
ng such an active part in all community 
progress affairs. This is true particu- 
irly of San Antonio, headquarters of 
the Texas Association of Manufacturers, 
where business interests are constantly 
enlarging to keep pace with the develop- 
iment of southwestern Texas.” 


NOTES 


A bakery is to be established at Ly- 
ford, Texas. 


R. C. Schumaker and Frank Hopkins 
have established a bakery at Paragould, 
\rk. ; 

The Nafziger Baking Co. plant at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, recently damaged 
by fire, is again operating at full ca- 
vacity. 

A brick building, to house the City 
Bakery, Cordell, Okla., is nearing com- 
pletion. New equipment is to be in- 
stalled. 


The Schmidt Bros. Baking Co., 208 
West Frisco Street, Oklahoma City, has 
—— a permit to erect a $5,000 brick 
ddition. 


\ bakery at Booneville, Ark., doing 
business in the A. J. Blythe building, 
uurned recently, together with a café 
nd meat market. 


H. E. Barnwell and W. B. Prewitt, 
vho recently purchased a bakery at 
\shdown, Ark., from W. L. Phillips, 
vill call it the Home Bakery. 

_ Harry Shipley, general manager Ship- 
ley Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark., is 
quoted as saying that the company had 
the best run of business in January and 
February it has had during a like pe- 
riod since its founding. 

As a result of injuries received at La 
Pryor, Texas, when a motor car in which 
he was riding turned over, F. W. Von 
Scheidt, owner and operator of the 
Standard Bakery, San Antonio, Texas, 
died at Uvalde, Texas, Jan. 26. He was 
51 years old. 

_Demonstrations ‘in home economics in 
districts of western Arkansas and east- 
ern Oklahoma were given recently by 
employees, working jointly, of the Fort 
Smith Biscuit Co., the Fort Smith Cereal 
Co, and the Fort Smith Coffee Co., un- 
P auspices of parent-teacher associa- 
ions. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND 

The bakery of Delora Pedro, Clinton, 
Mass., was damaged $3,000 by fire. 

The plant of the Pratt Bread Co., in 
the Jamaica district of Boston, has been 
acquired by O’Keefe, Inc., a’chain gro- 
cery concern. M. O. O’Keefe is presi- 
dent, and has headquarters at 384 Ruth- 
erford Avenue, Charlestown, Boston, 

E. H. Bilodeau & Son, Littleton, N. 
H., have their new bakery in operation. 

R. Dunkel has finished the construc- 
tion work on his new bakery at Roslin- 
dale, Mass. 

The installation of the latest type of 
gluten developing dough mixer and two 
bread ovens has been made at the Lam- 
pron Bakery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The installation of a gluten develop- 
ing dough mixer has been made by the 
Blewett Baking Co., managed and con- 
trolled. by Walter Blewett, the youngest 
of the firm of Henry Blewett & Sons, 
one of the oldest bakers, whose first shop 
was on Stanford Street in the old West 
End, and afterwards in Brookline, but 
which is now located in Somerville, Mass. 

Hugh Wallace has succeeded J. H. 
Maloney in the bakery business at North- 
ampton, Mass. 

The Priscilla Cake Co. has been start- 
ed at 351 Washington Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., by G. H. Hincliffe and C. S. 
Kassey. 

Hyman Block and Joseph Weinstein 
have bought the York Bakery Co., 311 
Spruce Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Julius Baggish has succeeded Hyman 
Perler in the bakery business at 15 South 
Street, Middletown, Conn. Mr. Baggish 
has another bakery at 198 Windsor 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


INDIANA 


The Butter Crust Pie Co., Indianapolis, 
plans to erect a modern pie bakery at 
Madison and Norman avenues. 

Extensive improvements will be made 
to the bakery of Albert Barth, Boon- 
ville. 

C. L. Sowers, Amboy, has sold his 
bakery to Roy Hurley. 

J. F. Pence has opened a bakery at 
1305 West Thirtieth Street, Indianapo- 


lis. 

The bakery of Frank Purcell, Fort 
Branch, has been burned. 

C. A. Hughes has opened a bakery at 
3310 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis. 

Another oven is being installed by 
Palmer Vest, Bloomfield. 

The Star Pie Shop has been opened 
at Bloomington by A. Spurgin. 

W. S. Watson has opened a bakery at 
Salem. 

C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo., president 
Standard Bakeries Co., Chicago, has 
bought the property at Terre Haute for- 
merly occupied by the Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co., and will operate it as a modern 
bread bakery. 

W. D. Decker, Pleasant Lake, has sold 
his bakery to W. D. Fackles. 

Albert Bryan, Portland, has sold his 
bakery to Finch Brossher. 

Fred Miller, of Fred Miller & Son, 
Evansville, has been re-elected a direc- 
tor in the American Trust & Savings 
Bank. Other Evansville bakers hold- 
ing directorships in local banks are W. 
P. Walsh, North Side Bank, and Julius 
Rastatter, Lamasco Bank. 

The Vigo Bread Co. has been or- 
ganized at Terre Haute, with $200,000 
capital stock. 


OHIO 

H. L. Byriel has succeeded F. Flamm 
in the bakery business at 1951 East Third 
Street, Dayton. 

E. Dietz is now operating the Soltesz 
Bakery, 12302 Forest Avenue, Cleveland. 

Another oven has been added to the 
bakery of Fisher Bros., Cleveland. 

Extensive alterations and improve- 
ments are under way to the plant of the 
National Biscuit Co., Cleveland. The 

resent plant will be converted into a 
Coeadl shop, and a new cracker factory 
erected. 

E. W. Hiette & Son have bought the 
bakery of J. M. Wiesmantel, 2645 Mon- 
roe Street, Toledo. 

Linn’s Bakery has opened at 10600 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland. 

The plant of the Martins Ferry (Ohio) 


Baking Co. was damaged $12,000 by 
fire; partially insured. 

Fred Fitzer has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Hicksville. 

The plant of the New System Bakery, 
Niles, recently damaged by fire, has 
been repaired. 

J. F. Renz & Son, Lima, have added 
a 4-bbl high-speed gluten developing 
dough mixer, and a flour handling outfit. 

The Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
has added a gluten developing dough 
mixer. 

Two 5-bbl high-speed dough mixers 
have been added by the Ward Baking 
Co., Dayton. 

Additional mechanical equipment at 
the Cottage Bakery, Springfield, is a 
5-bbl high-speed dough mixer. 

The Woman’s Bakery, Columbus, has 
added a 5-bbl gluten developing dough 
mixer and a four pocket divider and 
rounder up. 

New machinery equipment in the shop 
of the Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, is 
a 5-bbl dough mixer and a four pocket 
divider and steel dough chute. 

The new bakery of the Ward Bakery 
Co., Toledo, is in operation. 

A No. 6 dough mixer has been added 
to the plant of the Cambridge (Ohio) 
Bread Co. 

The Cottage Bakery Co., Piqua, has 
installed a dough mixer. 

A. No. 6 dough mixer and a cake ma- 
chine are among the new equipment in- 
stalled by the Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Springfield. 

The Carbondale Steam Bakery, Can- 
ton, is undergoing improvements. 


MICHIGAN 

The Mueller Baking Co., Muskegon, 
has acquired the Hill Domestic Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, and will continue its op- 
eration. 

The Whitehouse Bakery has succeed- 
ed the Daylight Bakery at Cheboygan. 

J. H. Prout has bought the Daylight 
Bakery, Howard City. 

Executive heads, department heads and 
others were the guests of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. at a dinner at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, in celebra- 
tion of the opening of its new ware- 
house and bakery at 5479 Hecla Ave- 
nue, that city. 

The plant of the Smith Baking Co., 
Port Huron, was damaged $60,000 by 
fire; covered by insurance. 

J. F. Miller has bought the plant of 
the Sheill Baking Co., Pontiac. 

The Home Bakery, Negaunee, is in- 
stalling additional equipment. 


KENTUCKY 


William Jouett has bought the Sorg 
Bakery, Frankfort. 

The plant of the Drury Baking Co., 
Paris, suffered a $15,000 loss by fire; 
insurance, $5,000. 

J. H. Peter and Jacob Rush have 
started the Shawnee Palace Bakery at 
4305 West Broadway, Louisville. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

The city council of North Little Rock, 
Ark., has proposed adoption of an or- 
dinance that would impose an occupa- 
tion tax of $10 a year on each delivery 
car or truck operated by a local bakery 
and $25 on each operated for a bakery 
located elsewhere, selling bread there. 

The Latshaw-Ressler Baking Co. 
Waynesboro, Pa., has bought the equip- 
ment of the Potomac Baking Co., Ha- 
gerstown, Md., and will operate it as the 
Bon-Ton Bakery, with C. B, Latshaw 
in charge. 

W. H. Hesse is opening a bakery at 
Miami, Fla. 

The Fayetteville Baking Co., 
Pierce, Fla., is installing two ovens, 

The Dunedin (Fla.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a dough mixer, bread racks and 
other equipment. 

J. E. Millard, Bradentown, Fla., is in- 
stalling another oven. 

The Hutchings Bakery, West Green- 
ville, S. C., is housed in a modern build- 
ing 40x140, equipped with modern ap- 
pliances. 

Gus Mingas is erecting a one-story 
brick building at Hebronville, Texas, to 
be used as a bakery. 

Paschall’s Star Bakery, Durham, N. C., 
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has moved into a new two-story brick 
building of its own, at Duke and Morgan 
streets, thoroughly equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. There is a complete 
cakeshop in connection with the bakery. 
Mr. Paschall is also a distributor for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, in that 
section of North Carolina. 

The Amid Baking Co., Miami, Fla., 
is installing a combination divider and 
rounder up. 

The Cherry Blossom Bakery, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has under construction a 
hollow tile building 50x50, to be used 
as a bakery. 

Additional machinery equipment will 
be added to the plant of the Springdale 
(Ark.) Bakery this spring. 

The R. T. Cole Co., Conway, Ark., 
which acquired the Star Market, is over- 
hauling and enlarging its bakery. 

Fred J. Carter, Marshall, Okla., is 
moving his bakery to larger quarters. 

A new building is under construction 
to house the City Bakery, Cordell, Okla. 

The plant of the Troy (N. C.) Baking 
Co. has been damaged $7,000 by fire. 

The Whitemore Bakery Co. has 
bought the Electrik-Maid Bakery, Hen- 
derson, N, C. 





GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
LOSES BOND BREAD APPEAL 


The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, at Boston, has affirmed the finding 
of the district court in the case of the 
General Baking Co. vs. James H. Gor- 
man, of Central Falls, R. I., maker of 
“Liberty Bond” bread. The General 
Baking Co. had endeavored to enjoin 
Gorman from using the name “Liberty 
Bond,” on the ground that it was an in- 
fringement on its brand “Bond Bread.” 

The court of appeals, in its opinion, 
points out that Gorman began using the 
name “Liberty Bond” in 1917 without 
any knowledge that the General Baking 
Co. was using the word Bond for bread 
made and sold by it in Rochester, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia. In its Provi- 
dence, R. I., plant the General Baking 
Co. marketed bread under various names, 
but did not use the name “Bond Bread” 
in Rhode Island until 1921. In that year 
the company conducted an advertising 
campaign in which it offered prizes to 
the women of the state who furnished it 
with the best loaves of home made bread, 
and that it in turn would produce a loaf, 
to be marketed under the name of 
“Bond,” which would contain the same 
ingredients, taste, texture and crust as 
the best home made bread made by Rhode 
Island women. 

The opinion of the court of appeals 
goes on to say: 

“If the Rhode Island ‘Bond’ bread had 
had the genesis that the plaintiff (Gen- 
eral Baking Co.) advertised, the plaintiff. 
would have had no rights in a trademark 
growing out of its previous use of a 
trademark elsewhere; for in Rhode 
Island, ‘Bond’ would have meant a new 
bread. As the advertising as to the gen- 
esis of the Rhode Island Bond bread was 
false, it gained no rights in Rhode Island 
as to the future... . 

“We are therefore driven to the con- 
clusion, apparently reached, although not 
quite flatly stated by the court below, 
that the plaintiff has in Rhode Island no 
trademark right in the word ‘Bond.’ 
What rights, if any, it has elsewhere is 
a question not now before us. So far 
as appears, the plaintiff’s Rhode Island 
trade was entirely intrastate, as was the 
defendant’s. It made and sold bread in 
Rhode Island. It does not appear to 
have imported it from outside plants or 
to have exported it from the Providence 
plant. For this, as well as for other 
fully adequate reasons, it is impossible 
to attach any significance to its federal 
registration of its trademark for inter- 
state business. 

“On this state of facts, we are con- 
strained to hold that the plaintiff had no - 
good-will or other rights in the name 
‘Bond,’ as applied to bread sold in Rhode 
Island, which it can ask a court of equity 
to protect.” 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Tributes to the mem- 
ory of Julius Fleischmann were paid at 
a meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association in Pittsburgh, Feb. 
14, by Horace W. Crider, president, who 
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attended the funeral services in New 
York and Cincinnati. Mr. Crider spoke 
of the great loss sustained by bakers in 
the passing of Mr. Fleischmann, stating 
that his friendship for the bakers was 
most pronounced and _ sincere. Mr. 
Fleischmann, he said, was a constructive 
friend of the baker, and his efforts were 
always toward the improvement of the 
baking industry. 

C. C. Latus, secretary, read a brief 
description of the funeral service at 
Miami Beach, Fla., held just before the 
funeral train started north. The min- 
ister in his eulogy stated that Mr. 
Fleischmann was a benefactor to hun- 
dreds of men and that he was in the 
highest sense of the term a true friend. 

On motion of S. S. Watters, a com- 
mittee was appointed by President 
Crider to draw up suitable resolutions, 
to be sent to the family and to The 
Fleischmann Co. offices. The committee 
consists of Mr. Watters, Ernest R. 
Braun, and Louis J. Baker. 

The annual election resulted in the re- 
election of the following officers for the 
ensuing year: president, Horace W. Cri- 
der; vice president, Ernest R. Braun; 
treasurer, S. S. Watters; secretary, C. 
C. Latus. The auditing committee, con- 
sisting of A. P. Cole, Barney Rosenthal, 
and J. T. Lipford, reported a substan- 
tial balance in the treasury. 

It was decided to co-operate with the 
home economics department of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs of Western 
Pennsylvania, similar to that furnished 
during the toast campaign last year. 
This will require an outlay of about $500. 
Mr. Watters, in support of the move- 
ment, paid a tribute to the work that 
the clubwomen of Pittsburgh have ac- 
complished, saying their efforts were of 
much benefit to the baking industry. H. 
S. Lewis, president Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, gave his indorsement to the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Watters, and stated 
that he felt sure that the club would be 
glad to assist in the financial outlay that 
will be required. 

William Haller, business manager 
Haller Eagle Bakery, Altoona, spoke 
briefly on business conditions in his ter- 
ritory. 

C. C. Latvs. 
DELAWARE BAKERS ORGANIZE 

The bakers of Wilmington, Del., met 
Thursday evening, Feb. 12, to discuss 
general and local conditions in the in- 
dustry. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, with Fred H. Steinle, a lead- 
ing retail baker of Wilmington and a 
member of the association’s executive 
committee, in charge, assisted by Secre- 
tary Woolridge, of Washington. 

Mr. Steinle, in calling the meeting to 
order, outlined its purpose and _ then 
touched upon conditions in the Wilming- 
ton trade. Mr. Woolridge spoke on or- 
ganization, and the benefit to be derived 
hy being connected with the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association. It was 
unanimously agreed that the time was 
opportune, and the Wilmington Bakers’ 
Club was born, with Mr. Steinle as presi- 
dent and Joseph Schleich secretary. An- 
other meeting was held Saturday evening, 
Feb, 21, with an interesting program. 

George Taylor, of The Fleischmann 
Co., who has been stationed in Wilming- 
ton for a number of years and who has 
done much for the Wilmington bakers, 
spoke on local conditions and predicted 
a great future for the new organization. 

All present signed the roll as charter 
members, and it was freely predicted that 
every Wilmington baker would be a mem- 
ber before March 1. 





MACARONI NOTES 

The French-Italian Grocery & Maca- 
roni Co., New Haven, Conn., has been 
absorbed by S. Trotta & Son, of that 
city, who will continue the manufactur- 
ing of macaroni. 

Andrew Ross, for the past six years 
general sales manager for the Armour 
Grain Co. and in charge of its macaroni 
plant at Cleveland, Ohio, is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the George L. Dyer 
Co., advertising agents, New York. 

The Greater New York Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association has _ been 
formed to develop local conditions in 
the metropolitan district. The organiza- 
tion has established headquarters at 60 
Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, in charge of 
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Ralph Mastrojanni, who was for years 
a macaroni salesman, and has all the 
qualifications that go toward making a 
successful organization secretary. Over 
100 of the medium-sized and small plants 
have become charter members of the 
organization. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 


William Deininger, president General 
Baking Co., in presenting to the stock- 
holders the balance sheet of the company 
for the year ending Dec. 27, 1924, said: 
“The sum of $1,638,322 was expended 
during the past year for additions to the 
company’s plants and charged to the 
property accounts. This sum includes 
expenditures for the erection of a plant 
in New Haven, Conn., and an additional 
plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., both of which 
are expected to be in operation within 
the next four months. It also includes 
additions to our plants in Buffalo and 
New York City, Springfield, Mass., and 
Hartford and Waterbury, Conn., as well 
as improvements to other plants of this 
company to increase their efficiency or to 
provide additional facilities. 

“The sum of $783,957 was charged off 
against the profits for depreciation of 
the plants and equipment of this com- 
pany, and the total reserves for deprecia- 
tion amount to $4,518,229, all of which 
have been created out of earnings. 

“During the past year we have ac- 
quired by a purchase of capital stock, the 
cost of which is reflected in the attached 
balance sheet, control of the Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., bakers of Gardner’s fa- 
mous cakes and bread, with manufactur- 
ing plants located in Baltimore, Md., and 
Norfolk, Va. 

“The total current assets now amount 
to $9,693,366, which includes $6,000,000 
par value of United States Liberty 
Bonds, and notes, of which $750,000 par 
value were purchased during the past 
year. The total current liabilities, in- 
cluding provision for federal income 
taxes, amount to $2,206,995, and deduct- 
ing this amount from the total current 
assets there remains a working capital 
of $7,486,371.” 

The net profits for the year were $5,- 
276,118, to which should be added the 
surplus at Dec. 29, 1923, of $4,614,819, 
making a total of $9,890,937. Dividends 
were paid April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1, 
1924, and Jan. 2, 1925, as follows: pre- 
ferred stock ($8 share), $726,200; com- 
mon stock ($6 share), $2,578,314; total, 
$3,304,514; leaving an undistributed sur- 
plus Dec. 27, 1924, of $6,586,423. 

Assets and liabilities, Dec. 31, 1924: 


ASSETS 


Land, buildings, machinery and 
SE rrr errr $18,100,044 
Less—Reserve for depreciation... 4,518,229 








$13,581,814 

Trademarks, trade names, copy- 
rights and good-will ........... 5,000,000 
$18,581,814 


Investment in other corporation. . 890,500 


Cash in sinking fund ............ 624 
Mortgages on real estate ......... 365,000 
Cash in banks and on hand....... 1,597,660 
Investments— 
United States Liberty bonds and 
MAGEE BE GORE cesiccdncccccvene 5,879,854 
Companies’ own bonds ......... 192,344 
Accounts and notes receivable.. 551,822 
errr ee 1,471,684 
$9,693,366 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc...... 93,853 


$29,625,159 
LIABILITIES 


$9,077,500 
8,134,240 


$17,211,740 


General Baking Co. 6 per cent first 


mortgage bonds ..........+.e6- 1,906,000 
Kolb Bakery Co. 5 per cent first 

maortgage BONES ..cccccsccevecs 1,478,000 
Dillman Bakery, Inc., 6 per cent 

first mortgage bonds .......... 236,000 
Accounts payable .........sceeeee 616,386 
Estimated provision for federal in- 

COMES COM 0c rv cccscvvecesosscsese 715,000 
Accrued interest on bonds ........ 49,481 
Dividends payable Jan, 2, 1925... $26,128 


$2,206,995 


OS ee Pr ee eee 6,586,423 


$29,625,159 





FAMOUS BISCUIT CO. 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The stockholders of 
the Famous Biscuit Co., at their annual 
meeting, elected the following directors: 
George W. Riethmiller, S. M. Marquis, 





Frank Wilbert, Frank Wilbert, Jr., and 
Harry C. May, all of Pittsburgh. The 
directors organized by electing the fol- 
lowing officers: president and general 
manager, Harry C. May; vice president 
and treasurer, Frank Wilbert; secretary, 
Frank Wilbert, Jr. 

President May reported the outlook 
for business as very satisfactory. Branch 
offices are maintained in Johnstown, Al- 
toona and Cumberland, Md., Fairmont 
and Wheeling, W. Va., and Youngstown, 
Ohio. Mr. May, the new president, is 
a member of the firm of Edwin S. May 
& Sons, flour brokers, Pittsburgh, and is 
widely known to the trade. 

C. C, Larus. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
BAKERY ENGINEERS 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers will be held 
in Chicago March 9-12, at the Hotel 
Sherman. The following program has 
been prepared: 

March 9, 9 a.m., registration; address 
of welcome, Lewis F. Bolser, president 
American Bakers’ Association; presi- 
dent's address, Richard Wahl; secretary’s 
report, Victor E. Marx; buffet lunch 
served in the meeting room. 

1 p. m, “Costs and Accounting,” 
Thomas E. King, King, Moeller Co., New 
York; general discussion. 6 p.m., grill 
dinner at the hotel, followed by theater 
party. 

March 10, 9 a.m., symposium on ma- 
terials, C. J. Patterson, C. J. Patterson 
Corporation, Kansas wor general dis- 
cussion on materials; buffet lunch served 
in the hotel. 

1 p.m., “Organization and Personnel,” 
Fred C. Reichert, Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; general discussion. 
Evening, open house for graduates of 
American Institute School of Baking, at 
the institute; refreshments and dancing. 

March 11, 9 a.m., symposium on equip- 
ment, G. C. Thomas, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; general discussion on 
equipment. Buffet lunch served at the 
hotel. 1 p.m., continued discussion on 
equipment, W. E. Doty, Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis; 6 p.m., compli- 
mentary dinner by the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers for its members, 
served in the hotel. Following the din- 
ner, election of officers. 

March 12, 9 a.m., summary and gen- 
eral discussion of production problems; 
buffet lunch served in the hotel. 1 p.m., 
answering questions from question box; 
5 p.m., adjournment. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Burrato, N. Y.—Carl L. Kehlof, own- 
er of three retail bakeries in Buffalo, 
says: “It is impossible for the retail 
baker to compete with the wholesale 
baker as far as daily uniformity and tex- 
ture of bread is concerned, in spite of 
the greater personal attention given to 
the work. The reason for this is that 
no small bakery can be as accurately and 
scientifically controlled as a large one. 
Even with the most modern machinery 
and ovens, we are always handicapped 
by the fact that we are producing a 
general line of baked goods. This sub- 
jects our ovens to so many changes in 
temperature that we cannot reach the 
uniform standard established by the 
large bakeries which have made bread a 
specialized product. 

“There are two ways, however, in 
which we can build up a profitable bread 
business. First, we should supply the 
public with hot bread at least two or 
three times a day. The use of no-time 
and very short-time doughs makes it a 
simple matter. I get the best results 
from the use of the short-time doughs 
which reach the bench in two hours, and 
have the finished bread four hours from 
the time of mixing. I also believe that 
the retail baker, since he cannot com- 
pete with standardized breads, should 
make a greater variety. Each of the 
several varieties I make only twice a 
week, each morning and afternoon a 
different kind. This policy brings many 
new customers, also old ones, in twice 
a day.” 

NOTES 

Miss Laura Duerstein, bookkeeper at 
the Egloff Bakery, Buffalo, is in New 
York City, on a two weeks’ vacation. 
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Union bakers’ wages have been given 
another boost of $3 a week, which, with 
the high cost of raw materials, makes 
the burden of the baker harder to bear. 

Many social events have marked the 
past month for the Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation here. The first week there was 
a venison supper, the second a card 
party and dance, and last week a bowling 
party. 

The National Cream Fried Cake Co. 
has sued the Great Bend Bakery, Water- 
town, N. Y., to recover $700 upon a 
fried cake cooker sold to the baking 
company, which returned the apparatus, 
claiming that it was not as guaranteed. 

Michael J. Devine, 121 Haley Street, 
Watertown, N. Y., has purchased the 
Great Bend bread and pastry route from 
C. C. Hurlburt. The new owner will do 
business under the name of M. J. Devine 
& Sons. Mr. Hurlburt’s route included 
Watertown and Black River. 


August Spall, Rochester, as executor 
of the estate of Katherine Spall, has 
started an action against Frederick 
Dailey and others at Rochester to re- 
cover the bakery property which was 
sold from Spall to Dailey and which 
later became involved in litigation, hav- 
ing failed. 

Despite the threatened general in- 
crease in bread prices which has been 
impending ever since the jump in flour, 
the boost has not materialized. Only 
two Buffalo bakers have so far an- 
nounced any increase in the price of any 
of their products, and these increases 
are 5 per cent on cakes and buns. 

The latest local union to be organized 
at Hornell, N. Y., is that of the bakers. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Abe Shafer, who con- 
ducted a bakery at 103 Metcalf Street, 
Buffalo. He lists his liabilities at $6,949 
and assets at $1,997. He is the fourth 
Buffalo baker to fail within the past 
three months. 

One minute after a judgment was 
filed against John Porcello, an Albany, 
N. Y., baker, a deed transferring the 
baker’s property to his wife was filed. 
The judgment was obtained by the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Thomas H. 
Lawrence, who was killed by an auto- 
mobile driven by Porcello’s son. It is 
said the filing of the transfer deéd will 
not affect the judgment. 

M. A. McCartny. 





CRACKER NOTES 


The Iten Biscuit Co. has moved into its 
new warehouse at ‘Twenty-ninth and 
Madison streets, Kansas City, where it 
will have greatly increased facilities. 

The Frank E. Block Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
has opened a branch distributing ware- 
house at Greensboro, N. C. 

L, L. Cayvan is the new superintend- 
ent of the Heekman Biscuit Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., having succeeded C. S. 
Wing, who retired on account: of ill 
health. Mr. Cayvan is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and had experience in 34 plants of the 
National Biscuit Co. prior to joining the 
Heekman forces. 

W. H. Murgittroyd, of the Murgit- 
troyd Drug Co., Spokane, Wash., was 
elected to succeed Fred E. Krause as 
president of the Tru Blu Biscuit Co., 
Spokane. Mr. Krause died in San Fran- 
cisco last October. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., has taken out group life in- 
surance for all employees. 

E. J. Fahey, well known in cracker 
circles, is dead. He was superintendent 
for eight years of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Bakery, and prior to that was 
connected with the Marvland Biscuit Co., 
Baltimore. 

Officers and directors of the Standard 
Biscuit Co., Des Moines, Iowa, for 1925: 
E. B. Bushnell, president; S. S. Baker, 
vice president; F. W. Swanson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors: H. E. Rum- 
sey, R. P. Parriott, Charles Maxwell, A. 
Amend and the officers. 

A $700,000 life policy has been taken 
out on O. H. Barmettler, vice president 
and general manager Iten Biscuit Co., 
Omaha, Neb., $400,000 personal insur- 
ance and $300,000 corporation insurance. 
Mr. Barmettler is 47 years old. 

About 1,800 employees of the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, Wash., have 
received fully paid up life and disability 
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insurance policies. They begin at $500, 
and increase each year $100 until a maxi- 
mum of $1,500 has been reached. Those 
who have been with the company for five 
years begin with $1,000. 

“The annual sales conference of the 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
lasted two days and ended with a dinner 
given by the firm. J. B. Franke, presi- 
dent, J. B. Spatz, treasurer, A. A. Berry, 
factory manager, and C. W. Winfield, 
sales manager, addressed the field work- 
ers. 

J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., one of the old- 
est biscuit companies in the country, hav- 
ing been started in 1846, has been incor- 
porated, with H. S. Roberts chairman 
of the board, W. W. Roberts president, 
W. S. Ivins vice president, and J. E. 
Byrd secretary and treasurer. 





POTOMAC STATES 


The volume of bakery business in this 
section is well up to the seasonal average. 
Conditions seem much better in the cities 
than in the smaller towns, and many 
country bakers are carrying smaller 
stocks than a year ago. 

In some sections of Baltimore the 
smaller bakers, grocers and chain stores 
have advanced the prices for bread, rolls 
and pastry, but the larger bakers are 
mantaining their old prices, and it is 
probable that they will continue to do 
so, since they have repeatedly asserted 
that they considered it better policy to 
make a small profit and increase cus- 
tomers and output than to fix the price 
“at all the traffic will bear.” 

In the territory embracing Hagerstown, 
Md., and Martinsburg, W. Va., some of 
the small bakeries are charging a little 
more, and in instances have gone out of 
business, but the larger concerns are 
maintaining the old price, and unless 
flour goes considerably higher it is 
thought this policy will not be changed. 

Retail grocers in the Roanoke-Lynch- 
burg, Va., territory are charging 9@10c 
for the 1-lb loaf of bread and 13@1l4c 
for the 14%4-lb, which had been selling for 
Se and 12c, respectively. Wholesale 
prices for bread that were 64%4c for the 
1-lb loaf and 10c for the 14%4-lb are now 
8c and 12c. Many other towns in south- 
ern Virginia report increases in the price 
of bread during the month. 

North Carolina bakers say that while 
they have scaled their doughs down 1@2 
oz to the loaf, the saving is considerably 
less than the advanced flour costs, and 
that it will be necessary to consider ad- 
vances in bread prices rather than scale 
the loaves down further. 

Washington bakers declare they will 
have to raise the price of bread or go 
into bankruptcy as a result of increases 
in the price of wheat and flour. Only 
the keenest competition has prevented 
adding at least Ic loaf. 

Cumberland, Md., bakers have ad- 
vanced prices. Some of the railroad 
shops in that city have reduced their shop 
forces, and this affects the bread trade 
very materially. 





TORONTO BAKERY NOTES 


A. Puccini, Ltd., macaroni manufac- 
turer, St. Catharines, Ont., had a fire 
lately that did damage to the extent of 
several thousand dollars. 

The Kanada Biscuit Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., has made an assignment, 
showing assets of $107,500 and liabilities 
of $221,345 most of which is to the share- 
holders, 

Official figures show that in 1923 there 
were manufactured in Canada 93,000 lbs 
chocolate and sugar confectionery. 

The Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation held a banquet recently at 
which George H. Morgan, president, act- 
ed as toastmaster. 

Several points in western Ontario have 
lately reported more or less active hos- 
tilities between bread bakers. Prices 
have been cut 1@2c loaf, and there is some 
danger that the trouble will spread. 
Competition among Canadian bakers is 
keen, and the public may be sure that, 
with present prices for flour, it is get- 
ting good value for its money in every 
loaf bought. 

Seizure of short weight loaves and 
their donation to charitable institutions 
is provided for in a bill which has been 
passed by the Saskatchewan legislature. 
The measure was introduced by the 
Hon. A. P. McNab, and provides that 
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no bread for sale shall be made or sold 
in loaves weighing less than 20 oz. A 
40-0z loaf is also provided for. 

The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, 
chocolate manufacturer, has sold to Ca- 
nadian interests its holdings of the Ca- 
nadian Cocoa & Chocolate Co., Ltd., 
which owns the entire capital stock of 
Walter M. Lowney, of Canada. 

A. H. Battey. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion executive committee will convene at 
the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., 
March 10, at 10 a.m., with an afternoon 
session. 

Special Pullman cars have been pro- 
vided to convey the delegates from Bal- 
timore and Washington. The car from 
Baltimore will start from Camden Sta- 
tion, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at 8 
p.m., March 9, and join the Washington 
delegation at Washington, where the cars 
will be ‘attached to the 9:35 p.m. train of 
the Southern Railway, arriving in Char- 
lotte the following morning at 9:05. 

Those who contemplate attending the 
meeting from Baltimore or Washington 
should get in touch with A. J. Will, of 
the August Maag Co., Baltimore, or J. 
H. Woolridge, Washington, and make 
reservations. 








FEDERAL SYSTEM OF BAKERIES 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Federal System of Bakeries of Amer- 
ica, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
company, 218 Brady Street, Davenport, 
Iowa, March 9, 1925. 





A. G. Shaw, formerly representing the 
Myers & Hicks Co., Baltimore, bakers’ 
supplies, in the Potomac states, is now 
with the Cadmus Products Co., calling on 
trade in the same territory. 





Canada—Milling in December 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in December, 1924, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
0 er 3,732,572 2,740,539 6,473,111 
ae 601,562 532,037 1,133,599 
OSI cceces 48,003 27,691 75,694 
Buckwheat . BE,.766 .ccces 25,764 
SE Gee eeen seve 2,035 219 2,254 
eee ‘ 57,617 6,772 64,389 
Mixed grain .... 1,319,295 14,288 1,333,583 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Decem- 
ber, 1924: 

Wheat flour, 





bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 141,658 228,668 370,326 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 166,262 210,368 376,630 
Ont. wint. straight. 85,638 ..... 85,638 
Mill CURSED oc ccc sees 401,646 129,016 630,662 

Totals, flour...... 795,204 568,052 1,363,256 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,728 4,942 7,670 
ME oc atpeeheccese ee 11,600 9,363 20,963 
Shorts and middlings. 17,558 11,639 29,197 
All other offal ....... ,379 2,994 6,373 
Other cereals, 

S— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 990,329 1,851,440 2,841,769 
Rolled oats ..... 4,591,435 7,033,360 11,624,795 
Barley, pot and 

DORK. ..0000050 307,643 120,148 427,791 
eS eee 81,039 6,568 87,607 
Corn flour and 

MOR coccccoce $34,362 ...00. 334,352 
Buckwheat flour. 504,998  ...... 504,998 


Total products in months of August, Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1924 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 328 377 520 419 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 359 385 563 480 
Ont. wint. straight.. 7 


« 70 
All others 634 840 867 649 





Totals, flour ..... 1,353 1,671 2,045 1,618 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... 7 7 10 9 
| WEP eee 21 26 30 24 
Shorts and middl’gs. 30 35 14 35 
All other offal...... 6 6 6 7 
Other cereals, -lbs— 
Oatmeal .ccccesss 1,217 2,357 2,568 3,703 
Rolled oats ...... 13,581 12,800 13,377 12,496 


Barley, pot and 
PORTE wc ccccccce . oe 403 576 452 
Rye meal ........ 46 152 158 137 
Corn flour and meal 698 722 726 777 
Buckwheat flour... 32 232 559 540 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Jan. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1924, in bbls: 


ET ai'« 0:06.06 0's" 4405.6 000s 4400644 1,850,321 
EE as oS yee a 6 a be 284 0 oe 1,811,461 
ey ore 1,719,316 
ET bh hae nd US 40 O04 9490046 4406 OO eS 1,449,435 
AE PSS ee a er 1,881,038 
owes y ctl Pwo KG wale 4's HAWS She 1,412,635 
ee eee ee 1,353,582 
CO eee Tee Tee 1,425,981 
Ce (hs neepeaer Ch gees eae ses 1,737,196 
ET G24 ptindetekls oseneyeeeees 5 2,143,081 
EE 8 tedden, 4 ion % pee Dacdew it 1,708,192 
EE. in & a0 04's Ob a's UO SEK O45 1,439,955 

sd Ov eee PEER PEEPTTee e 19,932,193 


December Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of December, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Wheat -—Bushels—— 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
BRED. cccncuceen 2600s 132,000 ..... 
Azores, etc. ...... 1,996 40,000 
POONER cc ccsccee 15,735 1,486,157 
Czechoslovakia ... ee 
Denmark ......... 30,948 
Esthonia ......... 1,354 
Finland .....csce00 27,122 icaaek  “seeae 
PER ccicecxeeee s2608 1,641,118 
Germany ......... 224,762 866,300 
TN ere rer 57 127,040 
GROOGS cccccrcccce 20,441 1,876,006 
|, are -  eetess *#9.06% 
Iceland, etc. ..... |} ) eee 
BOE cccersevecene 11,660 4,158,942 
Malta, etc, ....... Gee 9 eeeawe eves 
Netherlands ...... 223,370 1,179,454 
WOEWEAF scccsccces SECT ss cc oece 
Poland, Danzig ... i eee ery 
Portugal .c.ccccce i Rae ee cr eee 
SPAIN occccoccccce 250 360,000 ..... 
Bweden ....cecsee 10,011 157,192 
Turkey (Europe).. 229 83,897 oe 
Bamiama .cccevece 122,541 3,935,394 357 
Scotland .....e00% 96,967 103,200 
Ireland ......++.. 32,491 255,993 ..... 
CRMOGEBR. cccccceces 5,553 644,592 205,656 
British Honduras. 1,471 eenee 4 
Costa Rica ....... 9,277 es as 1,390 
Guatemala ....... 12,159 ery Tr 
Honduras ........ See 8 80s a wes 880 
Nicaragua ........ 5,838 cota 540 
PamMamMe ....cseces 10,657 isanes 1,285 
Salvador ........-. | Serres? ar 
BOOMERS voce worcede 21,810 76,685 13,409 
Newfoundland .... | re Cee 
Bermuda ........-+ 213 rrr 1,468 
Barbados ......... 1,831 owner seen 
Jamaica ......... ie rrr 5,208 
Trinidad, Tobago.. a  <e-wee. . Sees 
Other B. W. Indies 1,875 5 1,357 
CUBR. cvcrsceccese 119,853 186 198,911 
Dominican Rep. 7,429 G08 “acess 
Dutch W. Indies.. BBiO sverece § seees 
French W. Indies. 15,961  ...... 50 
DEEN b4 0 64.066 0 1:60 36,090 |) reer 
Virgin Islands a | eee 504 
BOUVIG. cccccseses SX BTL eee eT 
arr e a =héti aOR |e S 
CRO ceccccccceces Tere 
COlOMDIA .occccece 4,439 8 ieee 
pT BOOT 2 ere ee 
British Guiana ... ,) ) ee 
Dutch Guiana Xx | Bee TT eee eee 
French Guiana ... S| errres 
PUTED ciccscccecess 4,466 - grerre 
Venezuela ........ Sn” -Ss6eeu, “Seen 
CHING cccccccccves ere eee eee 
Hongkong .......- _ <r er eee 
SUE cccncecteuecs 4,288 249,640 ..... 
Kwangtung ...... ae. - ~esewe e000 
Palestine, Syria .. kh: ae ¢$ eens 
Philippine Islands. 38,870 ...... 150 
Russia (Asia) .... «ee.. 84,000 3 acsee 
British Oceania .. — 8 ~@e0see © e8 we 
French Oceania ere eee 
Belgian Kongo ... ee 
British W. Africa. 12,387 ...... «.... 
British S. Africa... .—l ee eee 
Canary Islands ... 1,343 KSE aecde 
BSI ccccccsccece 18,406 eee ‘Bahan « 
Almeria, TUM .cee 3 vecse 315,000 
Other Fr. Africa.. SSES 8  vewcee = eter 
Liberia .....e..0+% BRT Cee 
Other Port. Africa. |) nee 6,000 
Spanish Africa ... 7 <+e4eae sane 
1,452,042 17,791,492 437,169 
w——— Bushels———_, 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium 48,492 ...4. 89,767 
France 22,640 29,992 73,310 
J, | |) Ze are ik | Serre rT mer cre 
DE cigtpto004ee5 |. meben Sg BTL 
Netherlands - 131,097 181,424 9,974 
BPEPUGD cece vevsace 66,666 525,120  ...... 
ee eee 91,189 = .ccoee 
OS” eer 468,083 = ...see 13,717 
Scotiand ........+. 130,668 Rete Ga 8,971 
COMOGR 2.22000 ~ 167 ixueco Soe 
British Honduras.. ..... ‘onees 146 
Costa Rica ....... 20 422 
ee BRETT eT eee 3,157 
Nicaragua ........ 68 2,105 
Panama ..... sans 6,617 
eee 0) ee 13,051 
SOMGICN ..cccccese a ~ aera 3,006 
BE sb bwedene ss . 21 123,889 
Other W. Indies... 25 Tenens 2,242 
POTU cccccesccecce 291 seeded” —peleene 
ES ocskesbevsres S0an8- 04 eens 312 
Other countries ... 133 1 12 
DWOtale escsvcveces 1,744,221 831,676 618,492 
Rye flour, bbls— 
To— To— 
Denmark ..... 675 Palestine, Syria 229 
Germany ...... 1,119 West Indies ... 153 
Norway ... 111 Other countries 59 
Sweden ...... 1,232 ——— 
Scotland ...... 357 TOCA oscvice 4,041 
COMGGR ..scces 106 


AMERICAN RICE IN JAPAN 


Japan is the largest single importer 
of American rice, having taken 21 per 
cent of the total exports from the Unit- 
ed States during the calendar year 1923. 
The average annual production of rice 
in Japan proper during the three-year 
period 1921-23 was 17,943,000,000 Ibs, but 
the average consumption during the 
same period was considerably greater 
per annum than the production, accord- 
ing to statistics issued by the Japanese 
government. This deficit has been made 
up by importation from Formosa, Korea, 
and foreign countries, principally Brit- 
ish India, French Indo-China, Siam and 
the United States. 
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MODERN MILLER ISSUES 
SPECIAL EXPORT NUMBER 


The Modern Miller published on Feb. 
10 a special export number containing 
180 pages. It is well patronized by ad- 
vertisers, and presents in its reading col- 
umns a large amount of timely informa- 
tion that should be valuable to its read- 
ers. 

The printing is of an unusual quality, 
and the high grade of book paper used 
brings out the value of the numerous il- 
lustrations. The covers, and portions of 
the advertising sections, are printed in 
colors. The cover design aptly depicts 
a freighter outbound from an American 


port. A handsome inset bears a greet- 
ing to exporters and importers of 
American flour by Sydney Anderson, 


president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

The editorial section omits some of 
the conventional features of a special 
number, but the contents focus with 
brevity and directness upon the general 
subject in hand, namely, the export flour 
trade of this country. There are some 
notable contributors, many of them rec- 
ognized authorities in their line. 

A foreword has been written by Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
and there are words of greeting from 
Tipton S. Blish, until recently chairman 
of the board of directors of the Millers’ 
National Federation. A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Federation, writes on 
aspects of the flour trade as they have 
come to his official attention. 

Other contributions by government or 
trade officials are those of W. B. Keene, 
vice president United States Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director American Institute of Baking; 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel P,. Ar- 
not, executive vice president Chicago 
Board of Trade; C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
J. A. LeClere, grain specialist, food- 


stuffs division, Department of Com- 
merce. Millers represented among the 
contributors are George A. Zabriskie, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., R. F. Baus- 
man, chairman export committee, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, John S, Pills- 
bury, vice president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and H. D. Yoder, vice presi- 
dent Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Mr. Yoder’s article is a “message to 
Latin America,” enterprisingly present- 
ed in both English and Spanish. 

The topics cover a wide range, includ- 
ing grain marketing, shipping, scientific 
baking, milling progress, chemistry in 
mill and bakery, insurance and advertis- 
ing. There are technical articles on both 
milling and baking, a review of Cana- 
dian trade development, and descriptions 
of outstanding bakery achievements in 
Great Britain and Holland. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 





Flour exports from Canada in January, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 

To— 1925 1924 
Tee RO cvs ccceces 10 14,302 
United Kingdom ........ 233,346 381,364 
Other countries ......... 641,409 656,593 

WOtOls ccsccccvcccccons 874,765 1,052,259 


Wheat exports in January, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 
To— 1925 


1924 





United States ........ 6,867 
United Kingdom ..... 3,861,472 Fi 
Other countries ...°.. 2,234,330 4,45: 


Totals 6,102,669 12,321,848 
Flour exports from 
1924 and 1923, to Jan. 31, 


Canada from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, in 





barrels: 

To— 1923-24 
United States ......... 111,320 
United Kingdom ...... 1,636,025 2,202,387 


Other countries 3,695,902 3,754,652 


SORA svc cctceveveves 5,346,309 6,068,359 
Wheat exports from Canada from:Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to Jan. 31, 1925 and 1924, in 


bushels: 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,090,854 18,535,070 
United Kingdom ..... 75,567,809 128,646,647 


18,013,400 


Other countries ...... 


32,503,858 


Totals . 





R. M. Temple, for a number of years 
with the J. H. Day Co., bakers’ machin- 
ery, Cincinnati, is now connected with 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, and is ‘introducing to the 
trade a new dough mixer known as the 
Ben Franklin. 
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THE WORLD'S WHEAT SITUATION 

Lonpon, Eno., Feb. 4.—Many news- 
papers in this country are inclined to 
condemn the present high prices of 
bread, giving at length their opinions on 
the iniquity of gambling, which, they 
claim, has brought the price of this food 
to its high level. ‘They do not appear 
to have made a careful study of the 
subject. It would be well if the recent 
report of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome received wide pub- 
licity, so that the important bearing that 
yields have upon prices might be realized. 
The Times gives this report at length, 
but comment by other papers is strange- 
ly lacking. Perhaps there is too much 
cold fact in the information given to 
provide copy for a newspaper stunt, 

The actual world’s acreage under 
wheat for 1924, excluding territories gov- 
erned by the Union of Russian Repub- 
lies, shows a decrease of 3,000,000 acres, 
compared with 1923. ‘The yield per acre 
also shows a decrease in every produc- 
ing country except Australia. The total 
world’s yield per acre was 14.6 bus, com- 
pared with 15.8 in 1923, 14.1 being the 
average for the period 1918-22 and 15.5 
that for 1909-13. 

The total wheat production for 1924 
was 3,050,300,000 bus, compared with 
3,415,000,000 in 1923, the average for 
1918-22 being 2,947,500,000 bus, and that 
for 1909-13 2,717,800,000. 

When dealing with these totals, the re- 
port continues, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that, in pre-war days, Russian wheat 
crops yielded an average surplus of 150,- 
000,000 bus, whereas the figures given 
above do not include Russia, so that, in 
the period 1909-13, the world’s available 
supply was greater than it would appear 
to have been from the figures given. 
Russia, this year, instead of shipping her 
quota of 1,500,000 bus, has been a buyer 
in the world’s markets, where supplies 
were already limited. Taking these fac- 
tors into account, the world’s supply in 
1924 may be said to be below the pre- 
war average, apart from being decidedly 
below that for 1923. 

Shipments to Europe have, so far this 
year, been on a large scale, those of the 
week ending Jan. 31 being the largest 
since Nov. 15, 1924, and according to 
Broomhall, arrivals to date on the pres- 
ent crop year show an increase of 6,000,- 
000 qrs. The quantity on passage is also 
1,500,000 qrs greater than at this time 
last year. 

This is fortunate to the extent that it 
has aided to check the recent wild mar- 
kets, but the result may prove unfortu- 
nate for the balance of the crop year, as 
the demand for wheat will probably con- 
tinue and we may see still higher prices 
before the season’s close. 


ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Feb. 4.—The flour market is 
very dull, with all cables lower, Cana- 
dian export patents, after advancing to 
62s 6d for February seaboard shipment, 
are now reported at 59s 6d@59s 9d for 
March, and 60s for April, while there 
are still sellers of small quantities of ex- 
port patents on the spot at 58s 6d, land- 
ed. Some importers report that there is 
little demand for the high grades at 
present. 

Cables from Minnesota quote patents 
at 57s 9d upward, and, although London 
has not been a buyer, outside markets 
have taken some good round lots. 

Kansas offers have been scarce. One 
mill offered its patent grade at 60s, but 
there was no possibility of a sale, 

Australian flours seem to be showing 
the firmest front of all in the general de- 
cline, as 52s 6d is about the top price 
made, and buyers would have difficulty 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Muller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








in finding a seller below 52s, c.i.f., in any 
position, although if the flour were land- 
ed, 54s would be accepted. 

London millers have advanced the 
price for their straight run flour to 58s 
Gd, delivered, which is about equal to 
5As, c.i.f. 

It can be readily realized that sales of 
Canadian exports are out of the question 
at the price asked for them. Further- 
more, it is reported by those in close 
touch with the bakers of London that 
demand is extremely small and that they 
have made very few purchases during 
the recent advance. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals during the past week have 
been smaller. Quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, are: from the United 
States, Atlantic 11,498, Pacific 2,000; 
Canada, 8,850; Continent, 1,060. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat has fluctuated considerably and, 
although above the lowest figure touched, 
the market shows some decline compared 
with a week ago. No sales were report- 
ed of No. 1 northern Manitoba on pas- 
sage, but February-March sold at 77s 3d 
@i7is 9d. Choice white Karachi, on pas- 
sage, sold at 70s 3d, January-February 
at 69s@69s Gd, and May-June at 64s, net. 
Red Karachi, on passage, sold at 69s 3d, 
and No. 2 club, Calcutta, April-May, at 
65s 6d. Australian wheat is not freely 
offered, owing to the difficulty of getting 
freight. February shipment is held for 
70s 9d. Rosafe, 64 lbs, for January, 
sold at 71s 3d, and January-February at 
TIs@71s 1%. 

FEED 

Mill offals remain quiet. There is no 
quotable change in prices, but it is un- 
derstood that buyers of round lots would 
receive some concession in price. The 
mills’ price for bran is £8 15s ton, and 
for middlings £9 5s, both ex-mill. Lin- 
seed is steady. Calcutta to London on 
spot and afloat is nominal at £25 5s, 
while there are sellers at this price for 
January-February and for February- 
March. April-May is quoted at £24 10s. 
Bold Bombay to London has sellers of 
January-February shipment at £25 15s, 
and of February-March at £25 12s 6d. 
Plate to London on passage is nominal 
at £23 5s, while there are sellers at £23 
10s for January-February, February- 
March, March-April and April-May. 
Cottonseed is quiet, with a firm under- 
tone, any price movement being against 
the buyer. Bombay to London is nomi- 
nal at £10 12s 6d for February-March, 
while to Hull the value on passage is 
£10 7s 6d. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues very dull, in the ab- 
sence of any demand. London mills are 
holding prices firmly, and so are the 
principal American and Canadian mill- 
ers. There have been one or two low 
offers from small Canadian mills, but 
even these have met with no response 
here. 


NOTES 


Among callers at this office during the 
week was Fredrik Blom, of Fredrik 
Blom & Co., Oslo, Norway. Mr. Blom 
has recently been appointed sole agent 
in Norway for the Grain Union, of Lon- 
don. In addition to representing this 
concern, he intends to represent Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour mills. Mr. Blom 





has traveled extensively, and the United 
States and Canada are among the coun- 
tries he has visited. 

Miss Anna Reese, of New York, sailed 
for home on Feb. 4. While in London 
she arranged to act as manager, in New 
York, of the Grain Union. She will 
continue to represent, in New York, the 
British milling firm, Joseph Rank, Ltd. 
The Grain Union consists of some im- 
portant grain importing firms in Lon- 
don, Paris and Buenos Aires. James 
Rank, of Joseph Rank, Ltd., London, is 
chairman, and other firms interested are 
A. E. Lawrence & Co., London, the 
Pampas Grain Co., Buenos Aires, and 
the Paris Co-operative, the latter being 
a large French grain firm. 


The Liverpool Market 


Liverroot, Feb. 4.—The flour market 
was firm during the early part of the 
week, Home milled flour advanced 2s 
per sack, but has since declined 6d. 
There is a very slow inquiry from bak- 
ers for all descriptions of flour, and 
millers are pressing “deliveries on old 
contracts. Imported flour for shipment 
is far too high for our market, and sales 
are reported on spot at 1@2s below c.i.f. 
quotations. In the past week there has 
been mention of further sales by Can- 
ada to Russia, and reports from France 
say that some good round lots have been 
sold to Russia by French millers. 

English milled flour is quoted at 57@ 
64s per 280 lbs, ex-mill, Manitoba export 
patent at 59s 6d@60s 6d, Kansas pat- 
ents 57s 6d@61s, and Australian patents 
55@56s, ex-store. 

Further advances have carried wheat 
to very high prices. Manitoba parcels 
have been quoted up to 84s, and this in 
face of heavy shipments. Demand from 
importers has been the chief factor in 
raising prices still higher; it is true that 
there has been renewed speculative buy- 
ing in America and Canada, but it is 
doubtful if this would have had much 
effect unless supported by the actual 
wheat being needed in foreign countries. 

Russia has figured as a buyer in Can- 
ada, and there seems no doubt that the 
Continent is still in need of much over- 
sea wheat and must continue to buy 
freely. The Orient and other non-Euro- 
pean importers, however, show no in- 
clination to take wheat at current prices, 
and the opinion is held that, if the Orient 
had any intention of importing largely, 
the movement would have developed by 
this time. It is certain that some large 
shipments must be expected in the near 
future; such active trading as we have 
witnessed lately cannot take place with- 
out setting a lot of wheat moving to- 
ward importing centers. 

Argentine growers have ceased to of- 
fer freely, their disposition being to cur- 
tail trading until prices become more 
settled, but there is not likely to be any 
notable holding back of supplies, as that 
country has not the necessary equipment 
to do so. Australia continues to ship 
freely. 

In the option market, prices have 
fluctuated very considerably, and on Feb. 
3 showed a decline of 44 @7d per 100 
Ibs, but today advanced 3@3'4d. 

Imported and local made oil cakes are 
in rather slow demand. American lin- 
seed, February-March, is quoted at £12 
5s, c.i.f. Egyptian undecorticated cot- 


.tonseed, forward shipment, sold at £8 


2s 6d ton, ex-ship. Liverpool made palm 
kernel cake is firm at £9 5s@£9 10s ton. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, Feb. 2.—The market is stil 
strong, though on the surface it woul 
appear to be easier. The outstanding 
fact is that, although the price of th« 
4-lb loaf has been advanced today to 11d. 
the cost of the best flour now warrants a 
Shilling loaf... Bakers, consequently. 
would still appear to be working at a 
loss. Their reluctance as buyers, due to 
the uneconomic price of the loaf, has 
left home millers without any support. 
and this in turn has caused them to 
miss the market for Manitoba wheat, 
and they must now go in at the higher 
level, 

Current flour values, on the c.i.f. basis: 
home milled, 64s, 62s, 60s, according to 
quality; Manitoba, top patents, 61@62s: 
export patent, 61s 6d; Manitoba clears, 
57s 6d@58s; Kansas top patents, 60s; 
Kansas clears, 57s; top American win- 
ters, 62s@63s 6d; Canadian winters, 56 
@5is. : 

Australian flour is now 52s 6d@454s 6d 
for May and June shipment; for earlier 
lots, 51s 6d@52s. Australian freights 
are still advancing. A cargo of flour 
which left Australia at a freight cost of 
30s per ton, compared to 55s which would 
be charged on a cargo dispatched now. 
arrived today. This difference is equal 
to about 3s per sack, so that the higher 
freights from this source are a serious 
item, especially as Australia has now 
lost the advantage which she had while 
the North American exchange rate was 
adverse. 


BREAD HIGHER IN GLASGOW 


The price of bread was increased 1d 
per 4-lb loaf in Glasgow today, the ex- 
ample of London being thus accepted. 
For some weeks the hesitancy of bakers 
to bring bread prices into parity with 
the price of flour has been commented 
on in these columns, Flour importers 
recognized that this was a factor which 
was telling against the maintenance of 
flour stocks and had served to restrict 
the turnover of flour in the last four 
weeks. It has also compelled the bakers 
to depart from their usual practice of 
raising prices by easy stages of 4d, 
which will make the present rise of 1d 
the more unpopular. 


YEAST VERSUS BARM 


Whether the Glasgow bakers ought 
not to change their method of manufac- 
ture is a question which presents itself 
to one who has entered the local trade, 
in a responsible position, after having 
served in another city where yeast, and 
not barm, is used. The point is of spe- 
cial interest because, if the Glasgow bak- 
ers used yeast, they could use a much 
larger quantity of Australian flour, 
which is today easily the cheapest in the 
market. It is widely recognized that 
Australian flour is an excellent coloring 
ingredient, but using barms as bakers do 
in Glasgow, it is imperative that the 
strong wheat of Canada be mixed in. 

The authority quoted is of opinion 
that a better eating loaf could be pro- 
duced from a greater variety of flours 
if yeast were substituted for barm. 
Moreover, from the administrative point 
of view, it is claimed that Sunday work 
could be entirely eliminated, and that 
the same foremen could see the whole 
process from the sponge to the oven 
stage completed in the one shift. This 
would be a great advantage, and it is 
claimed that it would reduce to a mini- 
mum the chance of acidity developing, 
with consequent sour loaves. 


IRELAND 
Betrast, Feb. 3.—Trade has been al- 
most at a complete standstill this week. 
With wild fluctuations in wheat and the 
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uncertainty of prices day by day, users 
of flour in general would not buy, and 
even spot lots were not in much demand. 
There is no doubt that a scarcity of for- 
eign flours will prevail for some time, 
and English and home millers will be 
able to command a gaod price for their 
products. Indeed, the future of the im- 
porting trade does not look very rosy. 

Cables have been irregular. The high- 
est point reached for shipment was about 
66s, net, ¢i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
one of the best short patents under the 
mill's own brand. Another mill wanted 
65s, and there were offers below this 
figure for February-March seaboard 
shipment. Export patents were offered 
at Gls 64@63s for February-March ship- 
ment, net, ¢.i.f., either port. On spot, 
some high grade short patents were of- 
fered at 64s, delivered, and export pat- 
ents at 61s, but no business was passing. 

There were offers of Kansas export 
patents during the week at about 60s, 
net, @if., either port. Minneapolis 
flours have been very firm and shipment 

ces are extreme, one popular brand 
icing offered for February-March ship- 
ment at about 61s 6d, net, c.if., either 
port. On spot it would be impossible 
to get even 60s, delivered, despite the 
fact that stocks are small. Soft winters 
ire dearer on spot. Those who have any 
\merican to sell are struggling to get 
1s, delivered, for it. 

Home millers find demand very good 
ind have no difficulty in getting 56s, de- 
livered, for common patents, and from 
lat figure up to 60s for a good short 
patent. At present they are so busy 

it they are not inclined to make any 
concessions. 

Shipments of foreign flour to Dublin 
for the week ending Jan. 24 were 8,000 
icks, against 17,000 the previous week, 
making the total since Aug. 1 126,000 
sacks. Shipments to Belfast for the 
ime period were 6,000 sacks, against 
1000 the previous week, bringing the 
total since Aug. 1 to 136,000 sacks. Ar- 
rivals during the week were 105,000 
s icks. 

While the oatmeal market has kept 
very firm for shipment, there has been 
. little business done with American 
mills at slightly lower prices than a week 
ago. Canadian prices have been dear at 
well over 50s for rolled oats and slightly 
over 50s for medium cut oatmeal, where- 
is sales were made during the week of 
\merican flake meal, ordinary quality, 
it 46s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
of medium cut oatmeal at 46s, c.i.f. 

Demand is better, and merchants and 
importers alike are able to get a fair 
profit on anything they have on hand, 
is stocks are not heavy in either Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Home meal is inclined 
to be dear, and is now about 52@54s, 
Belfast or Dublin. 

Mill offals remain firm and, although 
demand is not very brisk, millers and 
importers have no cause for complaint. 
Best white bran is fetching about £11 
ton from the mills in the north of Ire- 
land, and £11 10s in Dublin and the 
south, with a firmer tendency. Other 
brands of medium type can be had at 
prices varying down to £10. 


HOLLAND 

\msrerpam, Feb, 2.—Conditions re- 
main practically unchanged, in spite of 
the further advance of American wheat 
prices toward the end of the week, when 
a new record was created. 

_Local mills have not followed the for- 
cign movement and, although they have 
slightly raised their quotations, their 
prices are well below those from abroad. 
heir intention is to reduce competi- 
tion from imported flour, in which, it 
must be admitted, they are succeeding. 

As previously reported, the municipal 
council of this city, in the latter part 
of last year, agreed with certain bakeries 
to buy the flour they would require and 
to let them have it at a price that 
would permit the loaf to be sold at a 
certain fixed price. This arrangement, 
at first, did not affect local conditions 
to any large extent. Prices advanced 
slowly, and did not cause the municipal- 
ity any great loss. 

When the advance became more pro- 
nounced, those bakers who had to buy 
their supplies in the open market began 
to feel the competition. They then ap- 
plied to the council to be supplied with 
the flour they required in the same way 
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that their competitors were being sup- 
plied. The council, with a proposition 
before them of much larger responsibil- 
ity, requested its members to vote it a 
credit of 300,000 florins, which was 
passed, The chamber of deputies, how- 
ever, having to confirm the resolution, 
withheld its approval of the credit on 
formal grounds, due, it is believed, to 
the manner in which the matter was put 
up for sanction, and can be rectified, 
but this rectification will take some 
weeks. 

In some quarters it is thought that 
perhaps the chamber of deputies is 
averse to measures which benefit certain 
classes at the cost of others, for it is 
the ratepayers who will have to pay for 
this subsidy in order that the lower 
classes, who are the largest consumers, 
may have their bread at a price prac- 
tically below the market. 

The opinion is also held that in cases 
where the price of bread is high and a 
hardship to the poor, measures should 
be taken to prevent those people who 
can afford to pay the full price for 
bread from profiting by any subsidy 
given. 

As the municipal council, for the mo- 
ment, is prevented from carrying 
through its policy in this matter, the 
master bakers have raised the price of 
the household loaf two Dutch cents, 
which means an advance of, roughly, 8 
per cent, 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





lon To 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, NW. &. ..... 1,089 = .ccee 162,122 
J i wie —sece  senee 16,084 
Other Nova Scotia 

DP cseeceeeees @8028 c¢see 7 
St. John, N. B. .... 153,023 ..... 110,402 
Other New Bruns- 

Wick poimts ....20 seco» rere es 
Montreal, Que. .... 921,320 ..... 1,061,233 
Quebec, Que. ...... 2) eres 23,673 
St. Armand, Que. .. i ee 89,164 
Abercorn, Que. .... 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que. ... 6,878 401 93,544 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,000 489 77,145 
Coaticook, Que. ... 129,593 ..... 125,784 
Highwater, Que. ...  ..... | eres 
BROTOTOOMS, GUC.... cccee cesses 29,349 
Buttem, GUS. .cccese J) eer 1,143 
Prescott, Ont. ..... -() Aare 1,414 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 217,346 10,590 922,009 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 152,117 2,290 706,796 
Combeurg, Ont. cccc cecee ceoce 1,714 
Fort William, Ont.. A) re 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont..  ..... S ge2s«e 
Winnipeg, Man. ... ..... 7. 8 $«<taeee4 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... rere t 
N. Portal, Sask. ... ..... SG sevens 
| ee ey eee ee 1 
Victoria, B.C. ...00 coses S weeées 
Vancouver, B. C.... 10,689 355 169,485 





1,636,025 14,382 3,695,902 
Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1924 
and 1923, to Jan. 31, 1925 and 1924, in bus: 








RECEIPTS 
1924-25 1923-24 

er 116,418,738 234,458,778 
EE e046 soe ce sabes 18,986,840 26,015,196 
SE co vvccccucese 21,896,620 10,636,223 
DOOD ccescccces 5,197,926 3,457,863 
4,415,721 4,718,328 

9,030 30,290 

SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1924-25 1923-24 
0 ere ree 107,632,959 190,081,015 
Pe 15,058,466 19,389,031 
0 Re 18,369,408 10,821,528 
oo. Pea 2,453,605 2,710,680 
BE dusasec’sccdsee 4,678,954 5,394,867 
By rail— 

WEES cocscscvcces 3,108,071 3,410,699 
GERD cevccvccccvsse 583,922 2,264,946 
Barley ...... eer 806,340 1,597,743 
a, Pee 132,408 210,547 
BE Se ees bretededes 15,428 32,969 
COPD ceccccrcsccccce 9,030 30,290 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to Jan. 31, 1925 and 1924, via 
United States and Canadian seaboard ports, 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,090,854 18,535,070 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 50,710,808 98,576,503 

Via Canadian ports.. 24,857,001 30,070,144 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 217,574 1,143,755 

Via Canadian ports.. 17,795,826 31,360,103 

TORAIS ..cccccccscece 95,672,063 179,685,575 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

. 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ......... 14,382 111,320 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports....... 531,630 819,029 

Via Canadian ports... 1,104,395 1,383,358 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports....... 2,152,895 1,843,178 

Via Canadian ports .. 1,543,007 1,911,474 

Totale .....cccccceces 5,346,309 6,068,359 














ST. LOUIS 

Demand for flour is dull, and new 
sales last week by mills in this territory 
were small. What buying is being done 
is on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis, and 
it is almost impossible to interest buy- 
ers in sales for future shipment. 

In cases where mills have flour on 
their books at a very attractive price 
shipping instructions are coming in 
rather satisfactorily, but otherwise it is 
difficult to get buyers to order out their 
purchases. While stocks are no doubt 
low, it is becoming evident that the con- 
sumer demand is not equal to what was 
expected, and purchases made earlier in 
the crop year are lasting longer than 
anticipated. k 

This condition is particularly true of 
the baking industry, which has been in 
a slump for some time. No branch of 
the buying trade seems to have much 
confidence in present prices. 

Export trade is at a standstill so far 
as the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent are concerned. Buyers in those 
countries state that local prices are out 
of line, but what seems more probable 
is that the flour bought earlier in the 
crop year has not been used up. Some 
inquiries have been received for clears 
and low grades from Latin and South 
America, but sales to this class of trade 
have been light. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 21: soft winter 
short patent $9.25@9.70, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $8.80@9.20, first clear 
$7.65@8.20; hard winter short patent 
$8.85@9.30, straight $8.40@8.75, first 
clear $7.25@7.60; spring first patent 
$9.25@9.75, standard patent $8.90@9.25, 
first clear $7.75@8.25, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Prob, 26482 .cvscvss coe etn ee 37 
Previous week ............ 27,600 43 
We OD 6 ow eck ee se caee 35,600 57 
PWO FORTS GOO oo ccccveces 26,800 53 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

ms BORE svcd sovessvedes 41,900 48 
Previous week ............ 46,800 54 
BO BD. dest dccaseedesate 49,300 57 
Two years ago ............ 40,700 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 21, with comparisons: 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbis..102,620 102,200 110,130 113,670 

Wheat, bus.581,320 540,800 1,032,980 513,180 

Corn, bus...329,000 1,134,000 270,440 783,340 

Oats, bus...378,000 714,000 479,200 631,320 


BG, Wiles avccs 2,600 980 6,000 
Barley, bus. 20,800 16,000 4,430 3,500 
Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks 16,980 16,100 41,360 25,230 
Mixed feed, 
sacks..... 12,250 14,130 172,340 151,250 
WHEAT 


Soft wheat was fairly steady. There 
was light inquiry for sound milling 
wheat. Damaged stuff and garlicky de- 
scriptions were dull, although very lit- 
tle of any kind was offering. Hard 
wheat was scarce, too, with demand fair. 
Receipts were 95 cars, against 215 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 21: 
No. 2 red $2.03, No. 3 red $1.93, No. 4 
red $1.70; No. 1 hard $1.84, No. 2 hard 
$1.82@1.83. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There was very little change in the 
cash corn market. ‘ Country offerings to 
arrive were decidedly small, and no im- 
provement in the movement to terminals 
is anticipated for some, time. Oat fu- 
tures continue to drag along without the 
semblance of a trade, no-one paying the 
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slightest attention to this class of specu- 


lation. The cash oat market is also dull. 

Receipts of corn last week were 141 
cars, against 159 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Feb, 21: No. 3 corn $1.17, 
No. 5 corn $1.12; No. 2 yellow $1.25, No. 
3 yellow $1.24, No. 4 yellow $1.17, No. 5 
yellow $1.11@1.13; No. 2 white, $1.22. 
Oats receipts 134 cars, against 177. Cash 
prices: No. 3 white 5444@55c, No. 4 
white 53%c; No. 2 red 61%c, No. 3 
red 6lc. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Feb. 21, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.60@2.70 cwt, cream meal $2.85 
@2.95, corn flour $2.90@3. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $8.55@8.65 bbl, standard 
patent $8.35@8.45, medium $8.25@8.35, 
straight $7.90@8, pure dark $6.65@6.75, 
rye meal $6.60@6.70. 


CHANGES IN TRAFFIC RATES 


For some time the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, has been attempting 
to secure transit privileges through East 
St. Louis elevators on grain originating 
in Illinois and reshipped to St. Louis, 
whereby the bridge toll over the Missis- 
sippi River and switching charges neces- 
sary to effect delivery in St. Louis would 
be absorbed. E. P. Costello, assistant 
traffic commissioner of the exchange, an- 
nounced last week that this privilege 
has been secured from several railroads, 
and that others have announced that 
they would grant the same privileges in 
their next tariffs. 

In the same announcement Mr. Cos- 
tello called attention to the fact that 
some time ago the southern carriers pub- 
lished a mixed carload rate on grain and 
grain products from St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ohio and Mississippi River car- 
riers to all points in the Southeast and 
the peninsula of Florida. No provision 
was made at that time for a similar 
rule on business to the Carolinas, but 
the exchange is now in receipt of ad- 
vice from the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion that this matter was redocketed by 
it and approved, which will permit the 
same mixing arrangements on grain and 
grain products to the Carolinas as are 
in effect to the Southeast. This ruling 
will become effective March 20, 1925. 


NOTES 


F. Hutchinson, of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., called at this 
office last week. 

John W. Burns, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was out of the 
city on a business trip last week. 

B. E. Ricketts and Harvey Owens, of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
were in St. Louis on business last week. 

The membership of Percy Werner in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has 
been posted for purchase and cancella- 
tion. 

L. J. Flannigan, who has been south- 
ern sales manager for the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, for some time, has 
resigned. 

Donald Lowell, manager of the mill- 
feed department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., recently called on the trade 
in this city. 

W. J. H. Broch, who has been repre- 
senting the Newton (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co. in Illinois, has resigned, 
effective March 1. 

Robert F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was _ recently 
elected president of the St. Clair Coun- 
try Club, Belleville, Ill. 

Roy Monier, who was recently ap- 
pointed Missouri state warehouse com- 
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missioner, with headquarters in Kansas 
City, was in St. Louis last week. 

Dwight Glenn, formerly connected 
with the Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is now representing the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, in Alabama. 

Harris McGavock, St. Louis, is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from F. J. Alexander. 

The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis will hold a special meeting in the 
committee room of the Merchants’ Fx- 
change, Thursday afternoon, Feb. 26. 

The Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis, has completed the 
construction of an additional 65,000-bu 
storage capacity for the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

Miss N. David, who has been connect- 
ed with the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, for 15 years, much of that 
time as secretary to Samuel Plant, is on 
a trip to the West Indies. 

Philip Rothrock, federal grain super- 
visor in charge of this district, will at- 
tend a hearing to be held in Louisville, 
Ky., this week by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding the 
proposed federal grades for oats. 

Walker MacMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and C. EF. Shepard, dis- 
trict sales manager for the same com- 
pany, have returned from business trips 
in the central states and Illinois, respec- 
tively. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour handlers report a fair business 
in this trade zone, but very little new 
business is being recorded either with 
Europe or South America. There have 
been some good shipments to ports in 
those continents during the past week, 
out of New Orleans, but they were, for 
the most part, on old orders. 

Flour prices at New Orleans, Feb. 19: 

-— Winter— 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $10.50 $9.50 $11.75 
SG per cent .. 2.250. 10.20 9.10 9.75 
100 per cent ...... 10.00 8.90 9.25 
Cut wccccscvvcccces 9.70 8.70 9.00 
First clear .....0% ee 8.50 8.00 
Second clear ...... esoe 8.30 7.00 


Semolina, 64c Ib, 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics report having taken 
30,990 bags flour to Latin America dur- 
ing the week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 700 bags; 
Santiago, 750; Kingston, 1,265; Colon, 
1,200; Limon, 3,950; La Guayra, 500; 
Panama City, 1,510; Punta Arenas, 75; 
Tumaco, 974; Cartagena, 700; Truxillo, 
495; Guatemala City, 2,956; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 500; Livingston, 420; Belize, 200. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 650; Neuvi- 
tas, 500; Havana, 1,350. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 165; Tampico, 200; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

Ward Line: Havana, 2,280; Matanzas, 
270; Cardenas, 1,050; Sagua La Grande, 
450; Caibarien, 1,340; Neuvitas, 1,080, 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 1,050; Kingston, 750. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 3,000; La Ceiba, 210. 

Elevator stocks here on Feb. 19: 
wheat, 1,624,000 bus; corn, 541,000; oats, 
343,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 5,000. S. P. 
Fears, chief grain inspector, has inspect- 
ed 1,015,169 bus wheat thus far in Feb- 
ruary for shipment oversea. 

There was little change in the rice 
trade. The future market was unchanged 
and dull. Honduras was offered at $4.50 
@6 per 162-lb bbl. Other prices follow: 
Japan, $6; blue rose, $4.50@6.50; Caro- 
lina, $4.50@5.75; Edith, $4.50@6.25. The 
following figures were posted on Feb. 
19 by the New Orleans Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 19 .......... 753,820 591,117 

Same period, 1924 ......... 597,585 694,875 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 19 ...... . 64,128 473,169 

Same period, 1924 ......... 45,685 385,133 


NOTES 

George Long, president Consumers’ 
Biscuit Co., New Orleans, has been elect- 
ed president of the Donaldsonville, La., 
fair. 

H. L. Fischer, manager of the bakers’ 
supply department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., has returned from a tour of Porto 
Rico, stopping at New York, St, Louis 
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and Cincinnati to call on his firm’s con- 
nections, 

It is proposed by Colonel Marcel Gar- 
saud, engineer for the Orleans levee 
board, to ask for an increase of $200,000 
to $300,000 for the Orleans levee dis- 
trict. This, it is pointed out, is neces- 
sary to provide security from possible 
river trouble. 

J. J. Bademoch, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, is 
in New Orleans, where he is stopping 
with his daughter, Mrs. P. W. Stephens. 
Mr. Bademoch believes prices will rise, 
as there is a real shortage of bread 
grains, and that the corn crop is very 
light and fgulty. 

Local business men express pleasure 
over the Senate commerce committee’s 
approval of the intra-coastal canal bill 
in the exact language of its original 
presentation. This means the fight for 
canal service between New Orleans and 
Morgan City has been won, It means 
much in a national way, too. Flour and 
other commodities that originate in the 
Mississippi valley may be shipped from 
the upper valley by water and discharged 
from the same carrier into which it was 
loaded. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 
Very little business has been done in 
this market during the past week, and 
flour buyers feel that lower prices will 
prevail. They at least are content to 







ing Co., Inc., addressed the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men last Thurs- 
day. 


Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN 
CASE OF POISONED FLOUR 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, calls attention, in a 
bulletin to members, to a recent deci- 
sion by a state supreme court which 
suggests that millers should be warned 
to exercise unusual care in the manu- 
facture and packing of flour and feed. 

“In the case referred to,’ he says, 
“several members of a family were taken 
ill after eating food prepared from flour 
purchased from a local dealer, who in 
turn had purchased it from a local mill- 
er. Some months later the father of the 
family died, and suit was brought 
against the miller and the storekeeper. 

“Tracing the cause of this family’s ill- 
ness, it was claimed that the flour con- 
tained acetate of lead. This substance 
is white, and very similar in appearance 
to wheat flour. The miller, of course, 
had no use for acetate of lead, and had 
none on the premises. The storekeeper, 
on the other hand, carried acetate of 
lead among the large list of articles 
commonly carried by a general store in 
country towns. 

“The supreme court, in its decision in 
this case, emphasized the ‘implied war- 
ranty of purity,’ or freedom from poison, 








Commerce, in bushels: 


Wheat to— 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


————————Week ending 
Feb, 14,'’25 Feb. 16,’24 


BGM cecccsccvevcece 658,000 45,000 913,000 17,789,000 4,676,000 
United Kingdom .... 304,000 8,000 276,000 33,151,000 10,739,000 
Other Europe ....... 167,000 84,000 931,000 48,610,000 11,834,000 
ce. ae? eee 7.) 0 ne hy) 7 48,481,000 16,045,000 
Other countries ..... 185,000 140,000 10,000 7,425,000 19,053,000 
Totals ..ccccccvecs 1,314,000 277,000 2,130,000 155,456,000 62,347,000 
Barley oo cccccescvcvve 213,000 419,000 533,000 17,853,000 8,377,000 
CE <sca we ckesnvadess 122,000 527,000 146,000 4,726,000 10,486,000 
OGRE ccccvcvvscsucecvs 59,000 2,000 74,000 4,307,000 1,020,000 
Serre rere Tere 357,000 11,900 67,000 28,988,000 9,570,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 1,102,000 1,909,000 1,424,000 34,571,000 73,610,000 


rc July 1 to——— 
Feb. 14,’25 Feb, 16, ’24 





Feb, 7, °25 




















continue buying only actual requirements, 
and let the future take care of itself. 
Jobbers report movement to the interior 
light. 

The wheat market’s recovery has stim- 
ulated some little interest; but nearly 
everybody is protected by former pur- 
chases for several weeks to come, and 
there is no disposition to take any spec- 
ulative risks. Less has been heard of 
resale flour, but it is explained that the 
chief reason is that prices from the mills 
have been reduced and profit margins 
are smaller. 

Quotations are practically unchanged 
from a week ago, many mill representa- 
tives not having heard anything from 
their mills, as no business has been of- 
fered. The range in prices asked is still 
wide, short soft winter patents being 
quotable on Feb. 20 at $10.75@11.50, and 
standard patents at $9.50@10.25. Hard 
wheat prices for best short patents 
ranged $9.25@9.80, with longer grades at 
$8.75@9.10. Rehandlers report move- 
ment to the interior slow and entirely on 
contract. 

Corn meal is offered from $5.35 up to 
$5.75, with little business reported. The 
time for farming activities to get under 
way in this territory is close at hand, 
which is expected to stimulate demand 
for meal, but most jobbers are pretty 
well covered with stock on hand or con- 
tracts for the next month or so. There 
is not the same degree of confidence in 
prices being maintained at current levels 
as there is in flour. 


NOTES 
Cc. E. Munn, of the Southwestern 
Wheat Growers’ Association, Enid, Okla., 
recently visited the Merchants’ Exchange. 
E. B. Daniel, southeastern representa- 
tive of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
recently returned from a visit to the 
home office at Hutchinson, Kansas. 
W. L. Robinson, credit man for the 
local branch of the Southwestern Mill- 


on the part of the miller, and the burden 
of proof was laid upon the miller that 
‘the highest degree of care’ had been ex- 
ercised in manufacturing and packing 
the flour. On the other hand, the store- 
keeper was required to prove only or- 
dinary care that the flour, when sold to 
the consumer, was ‘in the same contain- 
er, and exactly as furnished him by the 
manufacturer.’ 

“The importance of this decision, 
from the miller’s standpoint, is that it 
seems to establish a new precedent; 
whereas formerly it was necessary for 
complainant to prove that the miller was 
responsible for poison being in the flour, 
in this case the burden of proof was 
put upon the miller that he exercised 
such extreme care as made it impossible 
for acetate of lead to be in the flour 
when delivered by him to the store- 
keeper. 

“The Federation is co-operating with 
the attorney for the miller in efforts to 
appeal the case and have set aside the 
verdict, which has such potential possi- 
bilities for harm for the miller. 

“Pending a possible reversal of this 
decision there remains a precedent which 
is very dangerous, and millers are there- 
fore urged to make a personal survey of 
their mills and elevators to see that 
there are no poisonous substances on the 
premises that could by any accident get 
into flour or feed being manufactured 
or pea. All such substances should 
be kept under lock and key in a build- 
ing detached from the mill and elevator, 
and available only through the mill 
manager, who should assure himself of 
its safe return promptly to its designat- 
ed place. 

“It is pertinent here to say that the 
use of secondhand sacks might be an im- 
portant factor in such a case.” 





Total production of grain of all kinds 
on Canadian Indian lands during 1924 
was 896,464 bus, according to a report of 
the department of Indian affairs. Of 
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the total, 469,024 bus were wheat. Other 
grains produced last year are as follows: 
353,699 bus oats and 72,377 bus barley. 
In addition some 50,000 bus potatoes 
were raised, and 65,000 tons hay were 
cut and put up for the winter. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF 
WHEAT FLOUR BY CHINESE 


Contrary to the popular idea among 
those unacquainted with China that the 
Chinese are all rice eating people, there 
are millions of Chinese who do not eat 
rice, and probably have never even seen 
rice. The population of North China, 
including that of Manchuria, is, for the 
most part, nonrice eating, producing and 
consuming wheat, miliet, corn, beans, and 
sweet potatoes as the main part of their 
diet. Other parts of China, even to the 
extreme southern portions, consume 
wheat flour, and the quantities are con- 
stantly increasing. As the use of wheat 
flour is becoming more general, exports 
of wheat and flour from China tend to 
become less, while imports are rising. 

The principal considerations governing 
the importation of wheat and flour are 
price and available domestic supply. 
When China’s crop in districts available 
to the milling centers is good, the de- 
mand for imported wheat is smaller than 
at times of failure, unless prices are such 
that it is to the advantage of millers 
to import either wheat or flour. In many 
instances, millers will import flour and 
sell under their own brands, and dispose 
of the wheat at a profit instead of mill- 
ing it. At other times they will mill 
imported wheat and sell the product in 
competition with imported flour. 

American wheat is in very close com- 
petition with Australian and Canadian 
wheat. Most mills blend these with 
Chinese and American wheats. Price and 
quality are the governing factors in de- 
termining the source of imports, and in 
the former the question of exchange 
rates is of great importance. 

Imported wheat arrives both in bulk 
shipments and sacked. Owing to the 
lack of modern handling facilities in 
Shanghai, bulk shipments are sacked in 
the hold before handling is possible. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the wheat 
arriving at Shanghai is discharged on 
shore and handled through godowns, the 
balance of 60 per cent being discharged 
in the stream onto lighters. The aver- 
age rate of discharge of sacked wheat is 
from 800 to 1,000 tons per day. 

While China’s, modern milling industry 
has increased tremendously, there are 
still thousands of old-fashioned native 
stone grinders working throughout the 
interior, turning out a coarse grade of 
flour for local consumption. It is the 
gradual education of the people to an 
appreciation of well-milled flour, as well 
as the increasing use of all flour, that is 
causing the advance in the importation 
of foreign flour and the increasing de- 
mand for the excellent product turned 
out by modern mills. 

During the buying seasons, usually 
from November to April, the larger 
American mills have their representatives 
in China, and through them furnish the 
more important buyers. There are, how- 
ever, particularly in seasons of free buy- 
ing, a good many smaller inquiries in the 
market which go to brokers and export- 
ers in the United States. This business 
is done by Chinese, American, British, 
and Japanese import houses, who usually 
import flour under some, specified chop 
or brand. As a rule, letters of credit 
are opened in favor of exporters or bro- 
kers in the United States, the importers 
here selling for cash on delivery. 

Both wheat and flour are imported in- 
to China duty free, according to Trade 
Commissioner Howard, of Shanghai. 








GERMAN MILLING INDUSTRY 

Conditions of the German milling in- 
dustry during December are reported to 
have been generally unfavorable, chiefly 
because of high prices for imported grain 
and the relatively poor quality of the 
domestic product, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Goldsmith, Berlin. 

It is reported that a grain exporting 
department is being organized by the 
Soviet Russian Trade Commission in 
Berlin, to regulate and promote German- 
Russian grain trade during the coming 
year. 
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BOOSTING CANADA 

The prospect that the United States 
government may adopt a policy by which 
farmers in that country will reduce their 
production of wheat to domestic require- 
ments and go out of the exporting trade 
is regarded with a great deal of satis- 
faction in Canada. This will give the 
farming industry of this country a real 
boost. It is hard to see how the pro- 
posed policy is to be applied in practice, 
but Mr. Hoover’s strong plea for it, as 
recently published in this paper, and the 
fact that the President’s agricultural 
committee has recommended it, give 
ground for belief that something of the 
kind will be attempted. Canadians 
would suppose that the United States 
millers will have something to say to 
their government before such a proposal 
is finally accepted, but that is a matter 
for the millers themselves to decide. 

If, and whenever, the United States 
definitely decides to cease raising wheat 
for the use of any other than its own 
people, a large part of the present trade 
in that grain and its products will auto- 
matically fall to Canada. Such an event 
will be of first importance to this coun- 
try and will make the task of complet- 
ing the settlement of western Canada, 
which is now being undertaken by the 
dominion government, much easier than 
it looks at present. 

In any event, grain raising in this 
country is entering upon a period of ex- 
pansion. Advancing prices, world short- 
ages, superior quality, better marketing 
practices and lessened cost of production 
are all operating to increase the num- 
ber of farmers who make wheat raising 
a business. Wise measures of encour- 
agement and a policy of land settlement 
to suit the needs of the times will short- 
ly enlarge the population on the prairies 
of the West to several times its present 
proportions. 


TORONTO 


No improvement is to be noted in the 
volume of domestic flour trade. Buyers 


are cautious and indisposed to carry sur- 
plus stocks at present prices. The mar- 
ket is steadier since the excitement over 
wheat prices subsided. After the close 
of the market on Feb. 14 spring wheat 
flour advanced 20c, making top patents 
$10.70 bbl, at which level it still holds. 
Quotations, Feb. 21: 


Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
BOGE. cds tesasederiscessees $10.70 $10.50 
PONE  Siowatl auTck eens sae 10.45 10.25 
OD ae Srea sah 940-0 Ges 10.20 10.00 
ce, ag MOT TR Eee eee 10.00 9.80 
i | eee 9.10 8.90 
kk) eee 7.90 7.70 
i. tee 5.60 5.60 


Foregoing prices are basis per bbl of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10¢ bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is 
weaker at 10c bbl less than formerly. 
Mills are offering with freedom, but buy- 
ers are indifferent and the daily turnover 
is light. Biscuit bakers and pastry bak- 
ers are sufficiently supplied for the pres- 
ent. Quotations, Feb. 21: standard qual- 
ity 90 per cent patents $7.90 bbl, second- 
hand jute bags, car lots, -basis Montreal 
freights; to city of Torogto trade, $7.75. 

Sales of springs for export are limited. 
British buyers are taking small lots from 
time to time, and there is also some going 
to continental Europe, the Mediterranean 
and other markets. Prices for springs 
advanced 2s sack on the afternoon of 
Feb. 14, and have maintained that level 
ever since. Quotations, Feb. 21: stand- 
ard brands of export patents 57s 3d per 
sack of 280 lbs, in 180-Ib jute bags, c.i.-f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, February 


seaboard, seven-day terms; March, 3d 
over; April-May, 6d over. 

Ontario soft winters for export are 
quoted at 52s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow. No sales reported. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat for delivery to 
Ontario mills is much steadier. Appar- 
ently the speculators have retired from 
the market, certainly sadder, and one 
may hope wiser. They had a big time 
while it lasted, and were well licked. 
Quotations, Feb. 21: No. 1 northern, on 
track, Bay ports, $2.09 bu, an increase 
of %c since a week ago; other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat shows a wider 
range of prices than a week ago. Mills 
are paying $1.60@1.70 bu for milling 
grades in wagonloads at their doors, and 
$1.75 for car lots on track at country 
shipping points. Most mills are well 
supplied. 

CEREALS 

Mills are doing a limited business at 
steadier prices. Quotations, Feb. 21: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $8 bbl, 
in mixed car lots to the trade; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Wholesale buyers get a discount 
of 20c bbl from these prices. 

Prices for export are still out of line, 
and no sales are reported. Our tentative 
quotation of a week ago was lower than 
most mills could accept, and at that fig- 
ure no business resulted. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains and their feeding prod- 
ucts are weak and dull. The break in 
millfeed, recorded elsewhere, has unset- 
tled the market. Government standard 
screenings are offering freely, with no 
volume of sales. Stocks at lake ports on 
this side are heavy. Western oats de- 
clined %c during the week, and corn 
2%c. Quotations, Feb. 21: No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 66%c bu, c.i.f., track, 
Bay ports; No. 2 American yellow corn 
$1.34 bu, basis Toronto freights; No. 3 
Ontario oats 58@62c bu, country points, 
according to freights; malting barley, 85 
@90c bu; rye, $1.35@1.40; standard 
screenings $27.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings of ocean freight space for 
flour by shipping companies are not 
heavy but a slight improvement is no- 
ticed the past few days. Quotations, 
Feb. 21: London, Liverpool, Manchester 
21c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, 
Leith and Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 3lc; 
Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 22c; Danzig, 3lc; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 3lc; 
Stockholm, 30c,—February-March ship- 
ment. 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


No action has been taken by the Cana- 
dian house of commons on the report of 
the royal grain inquiry commission which 
was briefly reviewed in this correspond- 
ence a week ago. The report is a volu- 
minous one, and its mere reading takes 
considerable time. Members of Parlia- 
ment will want to study its various parts 
with considerable care before committing 
themselves to opinions as to the value of 
its various suggestions. 

The report bears on every one of its 
216 closely printed pages evidence of the 
thoroughness with which it was prepared. 
Mr. Justice Turgeon and his fellow- 
commissioners deserve the highest praise 
for the quality of the service they ren- 
dered in this undertaking. During the 
period when evidence was being taken 
there was plenty of criticism (in which 
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this paper joined) of the seemingly in- 
terminable length and cost of the in- 
quiry, but it must now be confessed that 
at least the job was well done and the 
results are such that Canada need not 
within a generation go over this ground 
again. The report is full of information 
on every conceivable phase of the Cana- 
dian grain trade. 

In due course, when the members have 
had time to digest this report, it may be 
expected that the Canada grain act of 
today will be completely overhauled and 
brought up to date. Quite probably, 
Parliament will not accept every sug- 
gestion the royal commission has seen fit 
to make, but, at any rate, this report 
will supply an abundance of information 
upon which the work of revision may be 
based. 

NOTES 

W. R. Clarke, of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., was in Toronto 
last Thursday. 

A. E. Copeland, head of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., spent 
Feb. 20 in Toronto, where he is a fre- 
quent visitor. 

In the calendar year 1924 Canadian 
mills ground approximately 90,000,000 
bus wheat, as against 84,000,000 in 1923. 
From this quantity they produced almost 
20,000,000 bbls flour. 

A Canadian daily paper states that the 
total amount of wheat from the 1924 
crop of western Canada to be handled 
by the farmers’ wheat pool now in opera- 
tion will be between 80,000,000 and 100,- 
000,000 bus. The pool membership is 
claimed to be 85,000. 

Figures supplied by the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association show that dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1924, to Feb. 16, 
1925, United States mills ground 237,000 
bus Canadian wheat for domestic con- 
sumption and 3,481,000 bus for export. 
In the same period of the previous crop 
year the amount taken for grinding in 
bond was 9,444,000 bus. 

The Canadian government is going 
ahead with its plans to control Atlantic 
shipping rates. It is subsidizing a line 
of new steamships to be owned and op- 
erated by the Peterson Co., of London. 
Presumably, it will also use the Canadian 
merchant marine. It is not meeting with 
much sympathy from British newspapers 
in the discussion that is now going on, 
but evidently that was anticipated. 

The government of Canada has an- 
nounced in Parliament that the cost of 
the royal grain inquiry commission, the 
report of which was lately tabled, was 
$169,707. The inquiry was an exhaustive 
one and, judging from its conclusions re- 
garding the Canadian grain trade, was 
well worth the money, though there was 
a good deal of objection at the time 
against the expense of so protracted an 
investigation. 

The estimates for 1925-26 as presented 
in the Canadian house of commons, now 
in session, include an item of $800,000 
for the enlargement of the western outlet 
of Lake of the Woods, and provision of 
suitable control works in connection 
therewith. This work will be proceeded 
with at an early date, and is expected 
greatly to relieve the power situation for 
milling companies operating at Kenora 
and Keewatin. 


WINNIPEG 

Sales of flour in western Canada are 
slow. A hand-to-mouth business is being 
conducted in flour for local consumption, 
but volume of trade is smaller than for 
some time. The recent violent fluctua- 
tions in quotations have resulted in an 
unsettled market, and buyers at all points 
seem to be awaiting further stabilization 


before replenishing their stocks. In the 
export department, no new business is 
reported. The western plants which par- 
ticipated in the recent distribution of 
contracts for flour for shipment to Rus- 
sia are actively employed on these or- 
ders. Apart from this, little or no new 
export business is coming through. Sev- 
eral of the prairie mills expect to close 
down for a period, while others are op- 
erating only to a minimum of their ca- 
pacity. There is no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted Feb. 21 at $10.30 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.70, and first clears at $8.10, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
l5c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The oatmeal market is very quiet. Ex- 
port business is fairly steady, and the 
domestic trade is without feature. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 21: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.25, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats, delivered to the trade. 

In comparison with the strenuous mar- 
kets of the past few weeks, the present 
session was very quiet. Prices have held 
fairly steady. In the future market, 
trading has been quiet, and practically 
limited to buying in small lots by ex- 
porting interests. A good demand for 
all grades of wheat exists in the cash 
department, but business is limited on 
account of small offerings. Owners of 
wheat are evincing little desire to sell 
at present discounts, and are likely hold- 
ing for opening of navigation. Millers 
have been in the market for supplies, but 
their needs were soon filled. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


c—-Futures—, 
Cash May July 

Wee. 86 cwcisccees $1.94% $1.96% $1.91% 
Wed. 17 wcncccce. 1.93% 1.95% 1.91 
WOM, BO cesceseces 1.94% 1.96% 1.91% 
a Berrie 1.94% 1.96% 1.90 5% 
WOR, BO cccsenses 1.93% 1.95% 1.89 
Dem, BE scvcscess 1.94% 1.96% 1.89% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Feb. 19 averaged 
245 cars per day, compared with 261 for 
the preceding seven days, and 372 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market has been dull, 
with but slight variations in prices. Only 
odd car lots have been offered, and for 
the present exporters are doing nothing. 
A little interest was shown in cash oats, 
but this soon. subsided, and all other 
grains have been neglected. Quotations, 
Feb. 21: No. 2 western Canadian oats, 
59%c bu; barley, 95c; rye, $1.55%; flax- 
seed, $2.5914. 

NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, returned to Winnipeg recently, after 
several months spent on the Pacific Coast. 

The prairie provinces are again in the 
grip of severe winter conditions. Below 
zero weather and further heavy snow- 
falls are affecting grain deliveries, and 
account in part for the drop in sales of 
flour at country points. 

According to a report issued by the 
American consul for Alberta, exports 
from that province direct to points in 
the United States during 1924 showed a 
total value of $5,682,919, compared with 
$4,388,449 in 1923. The report also shows 
shipments of flour amounting to 908,490 
bbls from the Calgary district to the 
Philippine Islands in 1924. 

The terminal elevator companies at 
Port Arthur and Fort William are busily 
engaged in overhauling their plants pre- 
paratory to the opening of navigation. 
Owing to the pressure of business during 
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several consecutive seasons, there has 
been little opportunity for this work un- 
til recently, and in the case of some 
plants extensive repairs are being hurried 
along. G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 
Prices of spring wheat flour were 
marked up 20c during the past week in 
Montreal, following advances on_ the 
Winnipeg grain market. 
Renewed activity was reported in the 


export market, where foreign inquiry 
was improved and some business for the 
United Kingdom was put through. 


Closing prices on Feb. 21: first patents 
$10.70 bbl, seconds $10.20, bakers $10, 
jute, ex-track, less 10¢c bbl for cash. 

A quiet trade is reported in the winter 
wheat flour market, and supplies are 
equal to the demand. <A few odd car 
lot sales were recorded, nevertheless. 
Closing prices, Feb, 21: carlots, $8.35@ 
8.45 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, and 
— n lots $8.65@8.75, ex-store. 

Fairly steady business is reported in 
rolled oats, and prices closed on Feb, 21 
at $4.10 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

Demand for corn flour ruled quiet 
throughout the week, and prices closed 
without change at $8.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

* * 

The Canadian steamship lines have is- 
sued a statement which denies recent 
allegations as to freight rates being con- 
trolled by a north Atlantic steamship 
combine. The figures given in support 
of this allegation are described as a 
“meaningless jumble,” and the state- 
ment adds that regular line steamers 
sailing from Montreal seldom at any sea- 
son obtain as high a rate for grain car- 
goes as do outside tramps. 


A, E. Perxs. 





ROUMANIAN BAKERS SUFFER 
FROM SHORTAGE OF FLOUR 


Bucuarest, Roumanta, Jan, 26.—The 
step taken by the Roumanian govern- 
ment in fixing the maximum price of 
wheat at 950 lei per quintal ($1.28 bu) 
has caused considerable hardship to the 
bakers here, as well as to the public, as 
a decided shortage of breadstuffs has 
resulted. 

A commission has been formed in 
Bucharest to superintend the manufac- 
ture of bread in this city. The first ac- 
tion taken was to close several bakeries 
for 10 days on the charge of insanitary 
conditions. It has further decided to 
buy all stocks of flour at present ob- 
tainable in the city and form therewith 
a reserve, should arrivals of wheat at 
the mills continue scanty. Any baker 
not obeying the government order to 
bake a fixed quantity of integral bread 
(bread made from integral flour, which 
is an extraction of 85 per cent) will be 
prevented from baking altogether. 

The public is indignant at the quality 
of the integral bread, and the bakers 
find it hard to sell. They are allowed, 
however, to bake a certain amount of 
rolls from white flour, dependent on the 
amount of integral bread produced. 

The capital, which has a need of 250 
tons flour daily, is only receiving some 
20@50 tons. The explanation for this 
is found in the fact. that the provinces 
are not adhering to the price of wheat 
fixed by the government, with the re- 
sult that the farmers will not sell their 
supplies in Bucharest. Steps are being 
taken by the government to insure the 
enforcement of this order in all parts 
of the country. 


Wrapimir V. MEenpDL. 





AID FOR EMBARRASSED RAILROADS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Railroads owing 
the government millions of dollars may 
receive a reduction in interest rates from 
6 per cent to 4% per cent upon showing 
that they are financially embarrassed, un- 
der the terms of a resolution adopted by 
the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce. The resolution was adopted to 
help several railroads which are com- 
pelled to do a large amount of new 
financing and for that reason iace some 
difficulties. Roads which will be helped 
should the resolution be adopted are the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Boston & Maine. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 
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QUIET PHILADELPHIA 

The writer recently was a guest at the 
annual dinner of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club, held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. He was hospitably received and 
amply entertained during and imme- 
diately after this function, but upon re- 
tiring at about midnight began to real- 
ize that the City of Brotherly Love had 
other and more unique ways of enter- 
taining the stranger within its gates. 

This hotel, its newest, is -all and prob- 
ably more than its namesake would have 
expected it to be, but the activities of 
the neighbors, which would perhaps be 
interesting enough to the late Mr. 
Franklin were he now here to enjoy 
them, seemed hardly of the kind that 
would endear themselves to the heart 
of the average guest. 

When raising the window just prior 
to retiring for the night the writer no- 
ticed that through those opposite a 
ghostly blue light shone, and from be- 
hind those windows came a sound as of 
some one tapping upon tin. Softly at 
first and not altogether unpleasantly 
the sound broke upon the ear. Then, as 
night wore on and nerves became more 
frazzled, the sound increased in volume 
and intensity until sleep, the much de- 
sired, became impossible. 

It seemed as though an army of tin- 
smiths was engaged in hammering out 
the dents in all the tin pans used in 
Philadelphia since the time Mr. B. 
Franklin was first recognized as one of 
its leading citizens, but feeling that this 
was hardly possible and being of an in- 
quiring turn of mind the writer made 
during the next four hours several very 
close observations of the situation and 
finally discovered that the sounds seemed 
to come from what looked like a print 
shop where several hundred—or was it 
thousands—of printers were taking 
proofs by some process of hammering on 
metal. 

The conclusion was reached, therefore, 
that a daily paper was in course of pro- 
duction, though experience had _pre- 
viously led to the belief that. the aver- 
age morning paper was “put to bed” at 
about two am. This one, contrary to 
custom, seemed not to have the somno- 
lent habits usually accredited to things 
Philadelphian, which added to the mys- 
tery. The plan of securing a sawed-off 
shotgun loaded with old type suggested 
itself as poetic justice, but just before 
this idea had fully developed daylight 
broke and the noise ceased. 

Falling into a _ fitful slumber, the 
writer dreamed that what had appeared 
to be just an innocent though noisy 
print shop was nothing less than a 
printer’s purgatory where the shades of 
those who had been bad printers were 
bound to serve a century in adjusting 
and completing forms which never went 
to press and where the shades of for- 
mer printers’ devils were doomed contin- 
ually to pound with sledge hammers up- 
on the other forms that these printers 
had previously made up. This accounts 
for the ghostly lights and the probable 
reason why this: printers’ purgatory is 
located so close to the hotel named after 
one of America’s most famous printers. 

It may be that there was no sleep at 
all and, consequently, no dream, but in 
any event the shade of Benjamin Frank- 
lin should rise and either suggest that 
for the benefit of present day guests the 
hotel be moved or those that now follow 
his former vocation change their work- 
ing hours. 


NEW YORK 


Less business was reported in the do- 
mestic market last week than in any 
week since Jan. 1, and although this has 
a depressing sound, brokers are not as 
yet very pessimistic. All of January 





and February thus far have brought in 
a very fair volume of business, the 
memory of which is keeping discourage- 
ment away for a time at least. 

It is evident that the recent fluctua- 
tions of the wheat market have com- 
pletely undermined the morale of buy- 
ers so that now, even though the changes 
are not as rapid as before, they are 
afraid to take on lots of any size, and 
are sitting tight until they see which way 
the wind will blow. They cannot be 
harshly criticized for this, and most of 
the trade are reluctant to advise their 
customers one way or another. While 
they feel sure that high levels will per- 
sist through the season, it is too much 
of a gamble to urge the other fellow in- 
to putting much money on it. 

The trade here is keeping a sharp eye 
out for bargains, and by catching a 
miller in a weak moment buyers are fre- 
quently able to get flour at an attractive 
price. As a general thing, however, 
millers are holding firm on their prices, 
with only a limited number of Kansas 
mills selling straights at less than $9 and 
not a great many spring wheat mills un- 
der $9.40. At the lower prices of course 
the bulk of the sales are going, and it is 
interesting to note that some clears are 
sold at higher prices than other straights. 
This condition is helped by the scarcity 
of low grades, but it may be that there 
are all sorts of standards for grading 
flours. 

Export business has been chiefly con- 
fined to rumors. The trade was inter- 
ested in the sale of 70,000 tons flour to 
Russia by England, but while local clear- 
ances on past orders were good, actual 
business was dull. 

General quotations, Feb. 20: spring 
fancy patents $9.75@10.35, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@9.85, clears $8.80@9.30; hard 
winter short patents $9.25@9.90, straights 
$8.75@9.50, clears $8.50@8.95; soft win- 
ter straights, $9.15@9.50; rye, $8.25@ 
8.80,—all in jute. 

WHEAT 

Price fluctuations have narrowed down, 
due to less active trading. Sales of 
wheat to Russia were reported by other 
countries, but domestic export business 
was disappointing. Quotations, Feb. 20: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.055g; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.1654; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.995; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $2.15%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., export, $2.015¢. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Price movements in coarse grains are 
irregular. Cash markets are firm, with 
decreased receipts. Corn quotations, 
Feb. 20: No. 2 yellow, $1.48; No. 2 
mixed, $1.42%. 

Oats followed wheat and corn without 
individual feature. Quotations, Feb. 20: 
No. 2 white, 64c; No. 3 white, 63c 

FINK BAKERY OPENED 

The new bakery of the Fink Bread 
Co., 506 East Seventy-sixth Street, was 
opened Feb. 14, when the proprietor en- 
tertained about 300 at a beefsteak party. 
The new plant is a model in every re- 
spect, and the guests had an opportunity 
to inspect it prior to the other entertain- 
ment. 

NOTES 

George A. Zabriskie, eastern manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in 
Atlantic City over the week end. 

W. P. McLaughlin, sales manager 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., visited the local market last week. 

A. M. Conners, secretary Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, and F C. Tullis, of 
the same mill, were in New York re- 
cently. 

Mark N. Mennel, treasurer Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, passed through New 
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York on the way to Atlantic City, where 


he planned to spend about a week. 
Charles S. Pillsbury, vice presideni 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in New York a couple of day, 


on his way home from Palm Beach. 


A cable was received last week by) 
Lawrence F. Orbe, of the New Jerse, 
Flour Mill Co., Clifton, N. J., advisiny 
him of the death of his father in Italy 

Paul Rothwell, eastern sales manage: 
for the Bay State Milling Co., Boston, 
spent last week here visiting Ray Kil 
thau, who handles the account for thi 
territory. 

John E. Seaver, Samuel Knighton anc 
Walter Quackenbush attended the Flour 
Club dinner in Philadelphia on Feb. 17, 
as representatives of the New York 
Flour Club. 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., the 
New York office of which is at 15 Broad 
Street, is planning to purchase the com- 
pany’s flour sipp ties here in the future, 
instead of in Peru. 

Max Cohn, formerly of the Sunset 
Feed Co., Buffalo, but now of the Tioga 
Mill & Elevator Co., Waverly, N. Y., was 
on ’change here Feb. 16, having just re- 
turned from a vacation in the South. 

H. M. Meech, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., while visiting the 
various eastern markets, spent part of 
last week in New York with Fred 
Quackenbush, who handles the account 
here. 

The death of Samuel Weil was posted 
on the exchange last week. Mr. Weil 
was senior member of the firm of Samuel 
Weil & Son, om manufacturers, large 
purchasers of low grade and unsound 
flour. 

H. W. Collins, president Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, and T. D. 
Stephens, grain exporter, San Francisco, 
have sailed from New York for Europe, 
planning to be gone about three months 
on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. 

Jacob Wilmer and Moritz Schwartz, 
two New York bakers, recently refused 
to sign a new agreement with the Inter- 
national Bakers’ Union, Local 305, upon 
which a strike was called against the two 
shops and picketing begun. The bakers 
took the matter to court and secured an 
injunction against the union, which was 
finally ordered by the court to cease 
picketing. 


BOSTON 

Mill representatives report very little 
change in local flour conditions. Demand 
continues slow, and only an occasional 
car is purchased, generally on breaks in 
the market. 

Some of the large buyers came on the 
market when an especially attractive 
offer was made by spring wheat mills. 
Most of the small bakers, however, have 
been afraid to operate except in the 
smallest way, for fear that they might 
not get in at the bottom, and are relying 
more than ever on wholesalers. 

The lower prices quoted for wheat 
feeds during the past week have resulted 
in some of the spring wheat mills hold- 
ing firmer, at least openly, than formerly, 
but let a flour buyer offer a price any- 
where within a reasonable point of the 
mill price and the flour generally is his. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
on Feb. 21: spring patents, special short 
$10.85@11, standard patents $9.50@10.90, 
first clears $9@9.65; hard wimter patents, 
$9.50@ 10.25; soft winter patents $9.50@ 
10.25, straight $9@9.65, clear $8.25@8.65. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Feb. 21, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts— -—Stocks— 


1925 oatee 1925 1924 
Flour, bbie.... 32,215 22,300 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus... 8,460 se, 260 192,744 387, ase 
COO, BBs cccs sveve * 1, See 
Oats, bus..... 21,440 38,700 151,543 254, 306 
Be, WBicccce cocve 350 796,057 253,952 
TORSTOF, BUMB.ce secse cvccec 366,730 8 ...%- 
Millfeed, tons..@ 25 me “Giese. eases e 
Corn meal, bbis 250 - whch ese 
Oatmeal, cases. 880 8 ... wees  ceees 


The corn meal market is steady, with 
a quiet demand and no material change 
in prices. Granulated yellow was quoted 
Feb. 21 at $3.35, with bolted yellow at 
$3.30 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.60, all in 100-lb sacks. Oatmeal was 
firmly held, with a good demand. Rolled 
was quoted at $3.50, with cut and ground 
at $3.85. Rye flour was quiet, and ‘the 
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market lower. Choice white patents 
ranged $8.75@9 bbl, in sacks, with stand- 
ard patents $8.50@8.70. 


NOTES 


The New England. Bakers’ Association 
will hold its quarterly meeting, March 11, 
in Worcester, Mass., at the Hotel Ban- 
croft. Arthur G. Swansen will be gen- 
eral chairman. 

Cc. E. Gwinn, vice president Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, was here 
recently on a short visit to his son Harry, 
who is recovering from an operation in 
a loston hospital. 

Frank W. Wise has been elected treas- 
urcr of the newly organized Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange. Mr. Wise was sec- 
retary of the old Corn Exchange. He 
has been in the flour business for over 
50 years. 

the Norwegian steamer Otto sailed 
from Boston Feb. 21 for Norway with 
120,000 bus American and Canadian rye 

d 67,000 bus wheat, the first full cargo 
.{ grain to be shipped from this port in 

veral weeks. 


Plans for the erection of a $3,000,000 
ikery by the National Biscuit Co. in 
mbridge, abandoned some time ago 
ter the company had purchased a site 
Cambridge Street, were discussed Feb. 

+ when the Cambridge city council held 
public hearing on the company’s peti- 
on to amend the zoning law of the city 

1 order that a building 100 feet high 
nay be erected. Officials of the com- 
any stated that if the law is amended 
the company will erect a six- or seven- 
tory plant. If not, it will go elsewhere. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Increased quiet marked the flour busi- 
ness last week. The confidence of buy- 
ers has been shaken by the sharp decline, 
and they have been waiting for a more 
confident feeling to develop in the wheat 
market. Export business in this section 
remains slow. There was a slight ad- 
vance in prices. Kansas mill represen- 
tatives were inviting bids at prices lower 
than quotations. A pronounced slowness 
was manifest, and no sales of any size 
reported. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 21: fancy pat- 
ents, $10.30@10.60; bakers patent, $9.80 
@10.25; first clears, $9@9.15; second 
clears, $6.50@6.80; rye, $8.90@9 for 
white, $9.40 for medium, and $7@7.10 
for dark. Semolina, 6c lb. 

Kansas fancy patents; $10.20@10.35; 
standards, $9.40@9.75, 

Rochester quotations in less than car 
lots, for the same date: fancy patents, 
$11.40@11.60; white winter pastry, $10.80 
@11.10; graham, $10.80@10.90. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

eb. 186BE 260400 238,000 182,223 77 
evious week 238,000 162,340 68 
BF G06 san0sans 166,500 123,534 74 
‘wo years ago... 166,500 118,728 71 


Soft winter premiums broke badly last 
week, and car lots on track sold at prices 
unsatisfactory to shippers. Local mills 
were not in the market, and seaboard 
prices for shipment are lower than our 
own. High power spring wheat on spot 

held above buyers’ views at the mo- 
ment, but little is offered. 

Receipts of corn were lighter, and 
found only a slow outlet in a generally 
dull market. There was considerable dis- 
tress corn here early last week, and this 
took the edge off the demand. 

Only the best weights of oats were sal- 
able, and receipts of that grade were 
light. There are large stocks of No. 3 
white in store, supplying the limited de- 
mand for low grades. 

There was a small business on spot in 
car lots only of Duluth malting barley at 
the usual car lot premium over large lots. 

There is no interest here in rye, and 
no satisfactory outlet for export because 
of the distress rye at the seaport. Re- 
ceipts of this grain are light and de- 
mand the same, so there is no induce- 
ment to send it here. The few sales 
made have been practically at Chicago 
prices, plus freight. Sellers have been 
unable to any premium on spot stuff. 

Grain in storage and afloat at the port 
of Buffalo on Feb. 16: in store, wheat, 
American 5,345,057 bus, Canadian 3,150,- 
497; corn, American, 1,582,685 bus; oats, 
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American 1,316,678 bus, Canadian 68,- 
960; barley, American 584,706 bus, Cana- 
dian 488,952; rye, American 587,524 bus, 
Canadian 145,193. Afloat in harbor: 
wheat, American 7,788,137 bus, Canadian 
5,570,351; oats, American 4,032,066 bus, 
Canadian 580,000; rye, American, 1,767,- 
000 bus. ; | 
NOTES 

Franklin Edwards, general manager 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., of De- 
troit, Mich., was here last week. 

W. D. Sanderson, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. office here, attended the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the New York 
City Traffic Club last week. 

There was an excellent attendance at 
the Flour Club’s weekly luncheon meet- 
ing. Tentative plans were laid for the 
convention of Federated Flour Clubs at 
Baltimore, Md., June 5. 

The Buffalo office of the Arcady Flour 
Mills Co., formerly the Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., is closing temporarily for 
repairs and improvements. All business 
will be transacted from the Chicago of- 
fice until the work is completed, which 
will be in two or three months. 


Wistar & Miller, engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 638 Sycamore Street, are 
in financial difficulties. At a meeting of 
creditors it was decided to defer satis- 
faction of a judgment taken against 
them for two years to allow for its set- 
tlement. The liabilities are $3,600, 


Captain W. E. Chilson, of the ship 
chandler firm of Pickands-Mather & Co., 
has been elected permanent chairman of 
the citizens’ committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce to urge upon the 
city council the immediate improvement 
of Buffalo harbor, following an urgent 
demand from the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation for such action. Edwin T. Doug- 
las, who has been acting chairman, is in 
Europe. 


Thirty-two years ago the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co. installed a main driving 
pulley in the Listman mill at Superior, 
Wis. The pulley was 10 feet in diameter, 
with a 50-inch face on the main roller 
line. A week ago this pulley broke, in- 
juring nobody, but causing considerable 
property damage. A curious coincidence 
was that a few days later a similar acci- 
dent happened to another pulley of the 
same kind that had been installed at the 
same time by the Baxter company in an- 
other flour mill across the creek from 
the Listman mill. Representatives of 
the Baxter firm repaired both pulleys 
and the mills resumed operation. 


The United States customs office here 
received a report on Feb. 20 from the 
royal grain commission at Vancouver, 
B. C., in which that body held as un- 
founded the charge that, inferior grain 
was shipped to Europe through Buffalo. 
This decision absolves the local grain in- 
spectors who were charged by English 
grain merchants with having passed upon 
Canadian wheat that had been mixed 
with inferior grades at this port and then 
forwarded to England. An investigation 
was conducted here last year in the mat- 
ter by the United States Trade Commis- 
sion, Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, federal Department of State 
and the royal grain commission. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is dull, buyers lack- 
ing confidence in view of the recent un- 
settled condition of wheat, and values 
are irregular. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are small. Receipts 
of flour for the five days ending Feb. 
20 were 9,661,162 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,500 sacks to Glasgow, 3,000 to London 
and 1,035 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 21: spring first 
patents $10.45@10.70, standard patent 
$9.70@10.20, first clear $9.25@9.50; hard 
winter short patent $10.10@10.60, straight 
$9.60@10.10; soft winter straight, $9@ 
10; rye flour, $8.75@9.25. 

The wheat market rules weak, with 
buyers holding off, and prices are 6c 
lower. Receipts, 1,218,508 bus; exports, 
455,716; stock, 2,407,542, Closing quota- 
tions, Feb. 21: No. 2 red winter $1.89@ 
1.90, No. 3 $1.86@1.87, No. 4 $1.84@1.85, 
No. 5 $1.81@1.82; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.89@1.90. 

Coarse grains, Feb. 21: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.414%@142%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.36144@1.37%; oats, No. 2 white 65@ 
66c, No. 3 634%,@64'4c. 

Corn goods are quiet, but steady, with 
offerings only moderate. Closing quota- 
tions, Feb. 21, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.35@3.45; white table meal, 
fancy, $3.35@3.45; pearl. hominy and 
grits, $3.35@3.45. 

Oatmeal is in light request, and the 
market is easier in sympathy with raw 
material. Quotations, Feb. 21, were 
$3.60@3.75 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain cir- 
cular issued by the Commercial Ex- 
change the receipts and exports of flour, 








CARGO OF CANADIAN FLOUR FOR RUSSIA 











at Baltimore for shipment to Russia. The cargo comprises 151 carloads, 


Ts above picture shows the Swedish steamship Olson loading 4,600 tons flour 


amounting to 52,575 bbls. 
9, Locust Point. 


It was taken on board at the B. & O. R. R. Pier No. 
The flour was sold by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd, Toronto, 


and is part of the phenomenal business done in recent weeks by that company with 
the Soviet government. J. George Oehrl, a Baltimore grain broker and forwarding 


agent, represented the milling company in the loading at Baltimore. 


Mr. Oehr! is 


authority for the statement that the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., loaded over 900,000 
bbls flour at Portland, New York and Philadelphia for Russian account during 
January. The Olson sailed for a Black Sea port last week. 
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wheat and corn in January were as fol- 
lows, with comparisons: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bus bus 
January, 1925.. 4,347,401 103,837 
December, 1924. 3 4,048,013 85,217 
January, 1924.. ; 2,834,750 615,023 
January, 1923 .. 5,566,476 1,507,731 
Exports— 
January, 1925 .. 659,039 4,339,942 } ...... 
December, 1924. 33,669 4,002,726  ...... 
January, 1924.. 35,889 3,176,360 197,143 
January, 1923. 21,053 5,621,430 964,433 
NOTES 


A. M. Conners, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was a 
recent visitor on ’change. 

Clarence C. Martin, a miller of 
Ephrata, Pa., has assigned for the bene- 
fit of his creditors, and Redmond Conyg- 
ham has been appointed -referee in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Liabilities’ are $30,- 
458, and assets $22,388. 


SaMvEL S, DAnrets. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour seems to be inherently weak, for 
notwithstanding the rallies in wheat, 
light production and lower feed, it con- 
tinues to lose ground. It is difficult to 
arouse any interest in the product, pos- 
sibly because everybody has some high- 
priced stock on hand, but most likely 
because resellers in instances are offer- 
ing leading Minneapolis brands in lots 
to suit at as much as $1 bbl less than 
current mill rates, That is enough to 
take the starch out of any buyer who 
is long of stuff. 

Trading last week was of small pro- 
portions, scarcely anything being done 
in springs and hard, winters, owing to 
fair holdings of both, yet an occasional 
car of near-by soft winter straight 
found a taker at $8.50 in secondhand 
98-lb cottons, with: the lowest sale on 
the recent break made Feb. 19 at $8.35 in 
secondhand cottons, or $8.15 bulk. 

Closing prices, Feb, 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.50@ 
9.75, standard patent $9@9.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $9.25@9.50, straight 
$8.75@9; soft winter short patent $9@ 
9.25, straight (near-by) $8.50@8.75; rye 
flour, white $8.40@8.65, dark $7.15@7.40. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Feb. 20 were 37,379 bbls, 19,469 of which 
were destined for export. Week's ex- 
ports, 55,948 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 6%4c 
lower than a week ago, or 30%c down 
from the top, with practically no No. 2 
red winter available for export, and 
quotations referring to domestic grain 
exclusively. Closing prices, Feb. 20: spot 
No. 2 red winter, domestic, $1.8914; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.8914, the lowest point reached on the 
break. 

Of the 233,234 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 20, 232,696 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
320,975 bus, of which 232,975 were do- 
mestic and 88,000 Canadian. Stocks are 
3,469,151 bus, 3,179,907 domestic and 
289,244 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat for the week were 16,318 bus. 
Receipts of southern wheat from July 3, 
1924, to Feb. 20, 1925, 1,043,601 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Feb. 20: corn, 
southern No. 2 yellow $1.30, No. 3 $1.27, 
No. 4 $1.24, No. 5 $1.20; oats, No. 2 
white domestic 624%4c, No. 3 domestic 
6l¥4%c; rye, No. 2 spot, $1.62%, or 34%c 
down from the previous week. 


NOTES 


H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Mount Airy, Md., has 
gone to Chicago to visit his sister. 

Exports from here for the week end- 
ing Feb. 20 included 55,948 bbls flour, 
320,975 bus wheat, 200,316 rye, 25,000 
barley and 8,240 buckwheat. 

The steamer Olson, carrying from here 
a full cargo of flour for Russia furnished 
by the Maple Leaf Milling Cc., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., cleared Feb. 16 for a 
Black Sea port. 


Recent visitors to this market includ- 
ed Carl Kieling, of Kieling & Miller, 
grain brokers, Bremen, Germany, and 
J. H. McIntyre, of the Export Trans- 
portation Steamship Co., Inc., New York. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
233,234 bus wheat, 9,707 corn, 21,909 
oats and 141,751 rye; stocks at the close, 
Feb. 21, 3,469,151 bus wheat, 72,645 corn, 
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272,385 oats, 7,033,147 rye, 266,449 bar- 
ley, 14,249 buckwheat and 4,437 malt. 

Leading shippers of farm products on 
the eastern shore of Maryland and low- 
er Delaware have formed a central traf- 
fic bureau, with headquarters at Salis- 
bury, Md. The bureau, which will be- 
gin operations March 1, is said to be 
indorsed by the Salisbury-Wicomico 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and National 
Federated Flour Clubs, also head of 
White & Co., Baltimore, and the Harry 
E. White Co., New York, left Feb, 21 
for Cuba, via Key West, and later will 
visit Fort Myers and the Everglades, 
Fla. Mr. Mears is accompanied by his 
wife, and expects to be gone a month, 
combining business with pleasure. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 751.) 


of his company on Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
21 was $1.75@2.08%, and of No, 1 north- 
ern $1.74@1.78%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 24 at-$1.78%@2.093%, and No. 1 
northern $1.7734@1.80%, 

The Twin City Trading Co., Minne- 
apolis, an auxiliary of the Albert Dick- 
inson Co., has taken out a building per- 
mit for the erection of several steel 
tanks to increase its storage facilities. 
The permit calls for an expenditure of 
$11,000. 

Clyde B. Gale, of the New York office 
of The Fleischmann Co., is in Minneap- 
olis preparatory to bringing to this sec- 
tion the bakers’ traveling school. The 
company plans to conduct a four months’ 
course in charge of Samuel Goetz, start- 
ing about April 1. 

The Purity Baking Co., of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, has introduced a new loaf 
under the name of Taystee. The com- 
pany is at present conducting a cam- 
paign in the daily press, advertising this 
loaf as the biggest one in town. It is 
wrapped, and is 16 in long. 

Based on the close, Feb, 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.64 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.61; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.64, No. 1 northern $1.61; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.62, No. 1 northern $1.59; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.60, No.1 north- 
ern $1.49. 


BUNT BEST CONTROLLED BY 
USING RESISTANT WHEAT 


Because of the heavy annual losses of 
wheat in the Pacific Coast region, and 
because seed treatment is ineffective and 
expensive, the most promising method 
for control of bunt or stinking smut is 
through the development of resistant va- 
rieties. In Department Bulletin 1299, 
“Relative Resistance of Wheat to Bunt 
in the Pacific Coast States,” the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the results of investigations made 
in co-operation with the experiment sta- 
tions of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

The bulletin deals with the results of 
a study of a large number of varieties of 
wheat, foreign as well as domestic. 
Nearly all American varieties, all but 
one of the Australian, and all of the 
Indian and South African wheats -are 
‘more or less susceptible to the fungus. 
Of the four commercial classes of com- 
mon wheat, the hard red winters are the 
most resistant, one variety being im- 
mune, and the white wheats are the most 
susceptible, although one variety and 
four selections of the latter proved to be 
immune or highly resistant. The hard 
red spring and soft red winter varieties 
are somewhat intermediate in suscepti- 
bility, although one of the latter proved 
highly resistant. 

The club wheats, as a group, are most 
susceptible. Durum, Polish and poulard 
wheats, as well as emmer and spelt, are 
somewhat more resistant than the com- 
mon wheats, except hard red winter, 
which is more resistant than durum and 
poulard. 
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“BRIBING” A FLOUR SALESMAN 


By A. L. H. Street 


I am asked to discuss the legality of a 
practice of a mill in paying a jobber’s 
salesman a commission to push sale of 
the mill’s flour, without the knowledge 
or consent of the jobber. 

It seems, under well-established legal 
principles, that the salesman’s duty to 
his employer to serve him faithfully is 
inconsistent with his secret taking of pay 
from outsiders to influence his action in 
the course of his employment. No doubt 
court decisions can be found to the 
direct effect that such conduct would 
justify his discharge, and would render 
him liable to the employer for any loss 
shown to have resulted from the sales- 
man’s acts. 

However, it is unlikely that legal au- 
thority can be found for an opinion that 
the salesman thereby renders himself 
liable in any way to competitors of his 
employer for loss resulting to them 
from discrimination against their goods. 

The limit of the aggrieved competitor’s 
legal remedy appears to be by injunction 
and claim for damages against the con- 
cern which induces the jobber’s salesman, 
without the jobber’s knowledge or con- 
sent, to push sale of its goods in pref- 
erence to competing goods also dealt in 
by the jobber. 

Light on this subject is cast by the de- 
cision handed down by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, seventh circuit, 
in the case of Kinney-Rome Co. vs. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, 275 Fed. 665. In 
that case the court set aside an order of 
the respondent ordering petitioner to 
desist from offering premiums to deal- 
ers’ salesmen to further the sale of pe- 
titioner’s product in preference to the 
product of its competitors. The deci- 
sion of the court appears to have been 
influenced by the fact that the premiums 
were given with knowledge of the sales- 
men’s employer. That fact seems to ma- 
terially distinguish the case presented to 
me for an opinion. 

Petitioner admitted that in the course 
of its business in manufacturing and 
selling bed springs it gave premiums, 
such as necktie sets, etc., to the salesmen 
of merchants handling its products. On 
the other hand, it was conceded that 
these premiums were given “with the 
knowledge and consent and through ar- 
rangements with the merchants who are 
employers of said salesmen.” 

The commission found that the peti- 
tioner’s practice constituted “unfair 
methods of competition in’ interstate 
commerce,” in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission act. 

The following are the salient para- 
graphs of the opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals: 

“In Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Gratz, 253 U. S. 421, . it is said: 
‘The words “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” are not defined by the statute and 
their exact meaning is in dispute. It is 
for the courts, not the commission, ulti- 
mately to determine as matter of law 
what they include” .. . 

“In Cole Co. vs. Am. Cement & Oil 
Co., 1380 Fed. 708, it was stated by this 
court: ‘The doctrine of unfair competi- 
tion is possibly lodged upon the theory 
of the protection of the public whose 
rights are infringed or jeopardized by 
the confusion of goods produced by un- 
fair methods of trade, as well-.as upon 
the right of a complainant to enjoy the 
good-will of a trade built up by his 
efforts, and sought to be taken from 
him by unfair methods” . . . 

“We conclude, from the discussion of 
the term ‘unfair competition’ by the 
courts, and we .are of the opinion, that 
there must be some fraud in trade that 
injures a competitor, or lessens competi- 
tion, before it can be said that there has 
been used an ‘unfair method of competi- 
tion. 

“Without perhaps admitting petition- 
er’s conclusions, even if its premises are 
true, respondent vigorously assails those 
premises, saying, ‘Petitioner’s whole brief 
is based on this false assumption—that 
the manufacturer is justified in doing 
whatever the dealer may do.’ 

“We are of opinion that the assump- 
tion is not false, but is fully justified. 
The stipulated facts show ‘These pre- 









miums being given with the knowledge 
and consent and through arrangements 
with the merchants who are employers 
of said salesmen.’ 

“It cannot be that a merchant may 
personally do a thing touching his busi- 
ness that is legal, but that it becomes il- 
legal when done by another through his 
procurement. When petitioner did the 
things complained of through arrange- 
ment with the merchants, the merchants 
became parties to the act. As it effected 
sales of their property, presumably they 
profited by the arrangement. If it was 
lawful as to one, it was lawful as to 
the other. 

“In determining whether there was 
used ‘an unfair method of competition’ 
it must always be kept in mind that the 
thing complained of was done in the 
merchant’s business through an arrange- 
ment with him. What, then, may the 
merchant do? In United States vs. 
Freight Association, 166 U.S. 290, the 
Supreme Court said, at page 320: 

“*The trader or manufacturer 
carries on an entirely private business, 
and can sell to whom he pleases; he may 
charge different prices for the same 
article to different individuals; he may 
charge as much as he can get for the 
article in which he deals, whether the 
price be reasonable or unreasonable; he 
may make such discrimination in his busi- 
ness as he chooses, and he may cease 
to do any business whenever his choice 
lies in that direction” . . . 

“In respondent’s brief is asserted a 
self-evident truth, viz: ‘The manufactur- 
er has no such relation to the goods after 
he has sold them as entitles him to con- 
trol their resale by the dealer.’ 

“This means that not only petitioner, 
but every manufacturer, is excluded 
from all right to control the merchant 
in his resale of his goods. No one, then, 
having any right to interfere in his 
business or to control in any way the re- 
sale of his goods, the merchant may do 
and permit to be done anything in con- 
nection with his business that he may see 
fit, and those he permits to participate in 
his business may do anything in that busi- 
ness permitted by him, and no one has 
any right to complain unless that which 
is done amounts to a fraud upon his 
rights. If such right did not belong to 
the merchant, then he would not have 
the ordinary rights of contract that be- 
long to every man, and he would be com- 
—_ to carry the burden, risks and 
azards of a business subject, without 
his consent, to the control of every man- 
ufacturer who might have sold him a 
bill of goods. 

“The rights which it is urged have 
been affected are the rights of other 
manufacturers and also the rights of the 
public. Unless that which petitioner did 
fraudulently affected some competition 
in which either or both were interested, 
then the order to cease and desist was 
improvidently entered. 

“It is conceded that no manufacturer 
had any right to interfere in the mer- 
chant’s business.” It is equally true that, 
when any manufacturer sold to the mer- 


_ chant, he met, overcame and ended any 


competition in which he had any inter- 
est. His interest in those goods was 
terminated, and when they again entered 
the channels of trade they entered as 
the goods of a new owner, along with 
other goods owned by him. The new 
owner’s problems were with other re- 
tail dealers, handling oftentimes goods 
identical in make and kind with his own, 
and competing for the favor of the buy- 
ing public. 

“It needs no discussion to show that 
that was his own competition, to be met 
in his own way, by his own methods, and 
in it the manufacturer had no part. Any 
plan or scheme to advance one kind of 
goods and to keep back another is a mat- 
ter wholly and absolutely under the con- 
trol of the merchant in meeting his prob- 
lems in his competition, and does not 
constitute a fraud, nor is it unfair to 
any one who does not own the goods. 

“Likewise the public, if it has an in- 
terest in competition, has such interest 
only in competition between different 
merchants. It has no right to demand 
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for itself that a merchant shall set up a 
competition in his own house, and be 
tween his own goods. The channels of 
trade that must be kept open for the 
manufacturer are those that run _ be- 
tween him and other manufacturers, and 
necessarily end when he has sold. The 
channels of trade that must be kept open 
for the buying public do not run through 
the retailer’s store, but do run between 
the different stores seeking the favor ot 
the buying public. 

“We are of opinion that there can b: 
nothing in the contention that some spe 
cial interest in a clerk which is undis 
closed to the buying public represents a: 
unfair method of competition because ot 
an incentive and opportunity of the cler} 
to deceive the public. Undoubtedly the 
clerk, with the master’s consent, may 
discriminate between the master’s goods 

“All of the buying public, with at 
least ordinary knowledge and _ intelli 
gence, knows that a salesman is repre 
senting the merchant’s interest, and tha‘ 
every merchant may and very frequent) 
does have reason for pushing the sale o1 
one kind of goods more than another 
but if that were not true, it would be 
little less than an absurdity to say that 
a salesman, who often is the merchant 
himself, in order to escape the charge ot 
unfairness must disclose to every would 
be buyer his interest in the transaction 
in hand... . 

“Nor is it conceived that there is any 
danger from falsehood or misrepresenta 
tion. A salesman, with the master’s con- 
sent, may discriminate all he pleases be 
tween the goods he has to sell. Neither 
a’salesman having a special interest in 
one article, where he has many to sell, 
nor a salesman with a single article to 
sell, has any right to indulge in false- 
hood and misrepresentation; but there is 
here no evidence of falsehood or misrep- 
resentation.” 

Federal Trade Commission vs. Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation was a pro- 
ceeding under which complaint was made 
against the milling company as follows: 
“Unfair methods of competition in the 
manufacture and sale of its flour . , 
in that it by advertisements, hand bills. 
and by oral statements made by drum- 
mers, agents, etc., promised to give, and 
actually did give in many cases, a 10- 
year guaranteed gold filled watch to 
each merchant who sold 25 bbls of its 
flour and for each 25 bbls of its flour 
sold by such merchant a similar watch 
to the merchant’s nominee among its em- 
ployees, . . the effect of which was 
to induce merchants to purchase re- 
spondent’s flour and to induce the clerks 
to use extra and unusual effort to sell 
such flour, to the disadvantage of manu- 
facturers of other brands of flour.” 

This complaint was dismissed after 
the handing down of the decision of the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
above referred to—presumably because 
that decision clearly established the 
proposition that the complaint was with- 
out legal merit. 





MILL MACHINERY PURCHASES 

A seller of flour mill machinery in- 
sufficiently reserved a right to reclaim 
it, as against creditors of the bankrupt 
buyers, according to the holding of the 
United States district court for the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania in the case 
of Jacob F. Thaler & Co. (1 Fed. [2d] 
461)... 

Thaler & Co. having become bankrupt, 
the Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc., filed 
a petition to require the trustee to re- 
turn a roller mill sold to the bankrupts. 
The mill had been sold under a “license 
contract,” which reserved title until pay- 
ment of the purchase price. Without 
completing payment, the buyers. mort- 
gaged the premises on which the mill 
was installed. The conditional sale con- 
tract had been recorded, but the mort- 
gagee of the premises had no actual 
knowledge of that fact. Disposing of 
the case, the court said: 

“The referee held that the contract in 
question was a conditional sale, and in 
this conclusion we concur. Full posses- 
sion being given under the conditional 
sale of the machinery in question, the pe- 
titioner’s case must fail as against the 
creditors of the bankrupt, unless there 
was a full compliance with the provisions 
of the conditional sales act of Pennsyl- 
vania. . . . Section 4 of that act, which 
specifies what the contract must contain, 
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rovides. ‘F. A description sufficient for 
identification and location of such real 
property or chattels real.’ 

“No such description or identification 
appears in the contract. The only words 
bearing on that matter are, ‘to be locat- 
ed at Erie, Pa., on land owned by the 
licensee.” As it appears that the latter 
was the owner of other real estate, it 
would be hard to conceive a more faulty 
description. This is a fatal departure 
from the requirements of the act. In 
other respects pointed out by the ref- 
eree the provisions of the act of assembly 
were not strictly complied with. 

“The order of the referee refusing the 
petition for the return of the property 
was in harmony with the law as we view 
it, and is therefore affirmed.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





RIGHT TO RECOVER 
FREIGHT UNDERCHARGES 


Where wheat milled in transit was re- 
consigned and the last consignee settled 
with the carrier and the party from 
vhom he bought on the basis of freight 
charges having been paid, as represented 
by the carrier’s agent, such consignee 
was not liable for an additional amount 
of freight charges on it appearing that 
the carrier’s agent made a mistake. That 

is what was decided by the United 
States circuit of appeals, sixth circuit, 
in the case of Davis vs. Akron Feed & 
lilling Co., 296 Fed. 675. But the court 

irefully notes a material difference be- 
tween the right to recover in a case of 
that kind and right to recover where a 
railway agent has, through mistake, er- 
roneously quoted a rate. 

From the court’s statement of the 
case it appears that shipments of wheat 
wiginated at Kansas points and were 
milled in transit at Hutchinson. Re- 
shipment was made to the order of 
Larabee Flour Mills, Kansas City Kan- 
sas. A reconsignment was made to E. 
P. Mueller, Chicago, and he reconsigned 
to the defendant at Akron, Ohio. 

Defendant bought the goods at a 
stated price f.o.b. Akron, and settled 
for the same by deducting from that 
price the amount of freight charges paid 
to the delivering carrier on a represen- 
tation that all other freight charges had 
been paid. It was not disputed that 
the full scheduled charges from Chicago 
to Akron were paid, but later it was 
discovered that the charges from Kan- 
sas City to Chicago had not been paid, 
and the director general of railroads 
sued to recover that sum. Affirming a 
judgment dismissing the suit, the court 
of appeals said: 

“The law is well settled that repre- 
sentations or claims made by the carrier 
as to the correct amount of freight to 
be charged will not relieve a consignee 
from the payment of the scheduled rate, 
for the reason that the shipper or con- 
signee has equal opportunity with a 
carrier to know the published rate, and 
he is conclusively presumed to have such 
knowledge. . . . It is apparent that any 
other construction would defeat the pur- 
pose of the act, requiring full and exact 
payment of the published scheduled tariff 
upon every shipment of freight, and 
would afford opportunity for collusion 
and fraud between the carrier and fa- 
vored shippers, to the injury and preju- 
dice of the public. 

“The question here presented, in the 
absence of any claim or proof of fraud 
and collusion, must be determined upon 
wholly different considerations. The 
consignee in this case had no knowledge, 
nor had it equal means with the railway 
company of acquiring knowledge, that 
the freight from Kansas City to Chicago 
had not been paid. No circumstance 
whatever is suggested . . . that would 
put the consignee upen inquiry. The 
railway company knew, or ought to have 
known, that this freight was not paid, 
and when it expressly stated that it had 
been paid the consignee relied upon that 
representation, instead of refusing to ac- 
cept the consignment until had made full 
inquiry with reference to that fact, which 
inquiry would involve, not only delay, 
but expense, including demurrage. Nor 
had the consignee any more reliable 
source of information than the railway 
company itself. 

“The consignee, at the time these rep- 
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resentations were made to it, was in po- 
sition to protect itself fully in the pay- 
ment of all freight charges. It was whol- 
ly a matter of indifference to it whether 
these charges were $100 or $200. What- 
ever freight charges it was required to 
pay it could deduct from the purchase 
price of the merchandise. It is admitted 
that, if it is now compelled to pay this 
freight, it cannot recover the same from 
the consignor and must suffer the loss. 
If the matter were one wholly between 
the carrier and the consignee, there 
would be no question that the carrier’s 
representation would estop it from de- 
manding further payment of freight. 
While the statute requiring every ship- 
per and consignee of freight to pay the 
full published schedule rate is a salutary 
one for the protection of the public, 
nevertheless, in construing and enforc- 
ing this statute, courts should not wholly 
ignore private rights. It is equally im- 
portant that the rights of private indi- 
viduals should be, protected. 

“Counsel has not directed our atten- 
tion to any case in which this exact 
question has been presented to the Su- 
preme Court, nor does it appear from 
the investigation we have been able to 
make that the Supreme Court has held 
a shipper or consignee of freight liable 
for the payment of the full published 
scheduled rate, regardless of misrepre- 
sentations by the railway company, upon 
any theory other than that the shipper 
and consignee are conclusively presumed 
to know the published scheduled rate, 
and therefore may not rely upon the 
representations made by the carrier. . 
while the question of legal liability is 
not free from doubt, the equities are 
clearly with the consignee, and we are 
not impressed that the public interest de- 
mands such construction of the law as 
would make the consignee suffer a loss 
due to the fault, negligence, and mis- 
representations of the carrier.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





INCREASE IN POLISH FLOUR IMPORTS 
While it has not been possible to se- 
cure data on current importations of 
flour from the Polish government central 
statistical office, the following trade esti- 
mates have been obtained by the United 
States Department of Commerce: 

“In October, 1924, owing to the removal 
of restrictions on flour imports, an un- 
usually large quantity was brought into 
the country—about 7,000 tons. Novem- 
ber and December imports were very 
Small, about 2,500 and 1,000 tons, respec- 
tively. The drop may be attributed to 
a slowing up in demand while the local 
market was adjusting itself to the new 
conditions brought about by the short 
crop. 

“In the first two weeks in January 
about 7,000 tons were imported, and it 
was estimated that 10,000 would be 
brought in during the month. The same 
authorities estimate that an equal quan- 
tity will be imported each month up to 
July. 

“The disproportionate increase in flour 
imports during January is caused prin- 
cipally by the publication of the official 
figures on the 1924 crop, which show a 
marked reduction under all former esti- 
mates, and also to the normal increase in 
the consumption of American flour.” 





FLOUR EXTRACTION IN ROUMANIA 


The wheat and bread régime prevail- 
ing at the present time prescribes that 
one hectoliter of wheat must weigh not 
less than 76 kilograms and must yield 20 
per cent de luxe flour, 40 per cent me- 
dium quality flour, and 20 per cent low 
quality flour. It is noted, however, that 
special decrees published by the Bucha- 
rest municipal authorities prescribe an 
extraction quota of 22 per cent minimum 
for low quality flour. Regulations of 
this character are, however, not strictly 
observed by millers, and the government 
itself is inclined to reduce to a minimum 
restrictive measures hampering the ex- 
port trade in wheat and indirectly dis- 
courage production of this important 
cereal, according to Consul Palmer, 
Bucharest. 





The French corn crop in 1924 is placed 
at 18,109,000 bus, an increase of nearly 
50 per cent over the previous year’s pro- 
duction, which amounted to 12,673,000 
bus. , 
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Best Ghings from Current Issues of Contemporary Publica- 
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THE CONTINENTAL BAKING 
CORPORATION 

The price of bread causes concern 
everywhere. It has been pointed out 
that bread is dearer in the United States 
of America and Canada than in Eng- 
land, notwithstanding that England im- 
ports wheat from the United States and 
other countries. The Northwestern Mill- 
er has taken up the question of a mer- 
ger of bakery mergers, partly on account 
of the effect of the movement on the 
milling industry and partly on account 
of the possibility of a great bread trust 
operating to the disadvantage of the 
consumers. It has prepared and submit- 
ted a brief on the question to the mem- 
bers of the United States Congress. Ac- 
cording to this brief, the total capitaliza- 
tion of the entire baking industry of the 
United States, including 25,095 estab- 
lishments, was $509,266,000 in 1919, or 
nearly $100,000,000 less than the par 
value of the authorized capital stock of 
the Continental Baking Corporation and 
only about $60,000,000 more than the 
present value of that stock. It asserts 
that at present values this corporation 
has sufficient purchasing power to buy 
up practically the entire baking indus- 
try of the United States, which supplies 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the nation’s 
bread, and which employs about 140,000 
wage earners. 

Apparently it is expected that the 
trust may presently buy or build flour 
mills of its own, since the certificate of 
the incorporation of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation gives it the right to en- 
gage in flour milling. Our contemporary 
thinks that “from the standpoint of 
common business sense there is 
little or no reason to anticipate that 
the Continental company ever will en- 
gage in milling,” and that the real dan- 
ger would be to the wheat price and 
the public welfare. Experience un- 
doubtedly supports that view. 

While there are cases in this country 
in which bakery concerns have their own 
flour mills, in a general way there is no 
commercial advantage in it. Flour is 
invariably available at a price quite as 
cheap as, if not lower than, that at which 
it is made in these mills. The old prov- 
erb of the shoemaker sticking to his last, 
however, has lost some but not the whole 
of its application nowadays. The case 
quoted above serves to show that any 
intention, however concealed to form a 
trust in bread, instantly provokes ex- 
posure and hostile criticism. The public 
interest is every man’s care.—Milling 
(Liverpool). 


“THE FEAR OF STARCH” 


The widespread advertising of manu- 
facturers of so-called “antifat” breads, 
promising relief from obesity, has, to 
quote Dr. C. B. Morison, exploited a 
“perversion of the facts.” Appealing to 
a sizable percentage of the population 
afflicted with a groundless fear at the 
thought of obesity, the exploiters of anti- 
fat loaves are reaping a rich harvest at 
the expense of the organized baking in- 
dustry. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association has come out flatly in de- 
fense of white bread as opposed to the 
antifat products. The following is quot- 
ed from a recent article appearing in 
the Journal: 

“The American Bakers’ Association, 
through its laboratories in the American 
Institute of Baking, is investigating 
these hybrid bakery products. The an- 
nual report of the institute, just issued, 
says in part: 

“‘An investigation of special breads 
has been made during the year, particu- 
larly in reference to those types which 
have been recommended for the reduc- 
tion of weight. Analyses of these 
breads have been made, and their com- 
position and claims studied. These 
breads as a class contain a somewhat 


higher proportion of protein and rough- 
age than ordinary white or whole wheat 
bread, which is usually due to the use 
of bran and coarse flour. 

“*The claims made for these weight 
reducing breads are exaggerated and 
misleading. An examination of the ad- 
vertising literature of one of the most 
conspicuous brands reveals that the 
bread must be used in connection with 
a typical weight reduction diet. The vir- 
tues of the bread are thus resident in 
the supplementary diet and not in the 
bread per se. If the same amount of 
white bread were substituted in one of 
these recommended reduction diets, es- 
sentially the same results would follow.’ 

“The sale of bakery products by ‘pat- 
ent medicine’ methods and under quack- 
ish or fraudulent claims tends to break 
down public confidence in the baking in- 
dustry. An exposure of frauds in this 
line would do much good; enlightened 
self-interest on the part of the bakers 
would be in line with the public’s interest 
in this matter. The baking industry, as 
one of the most vital and fundamental 
human group activities, has no place in 
its ranks for quacks or fakers.” 

It is high time for the organized bak- 
ing industry to make its influence felt 
in opposing any evidence of what the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation terms “commercial trickery.”— 
Western Baker. 


STANDARDIZATION 

There is a feeling, often encountered, 
that standardization stifles, that it checks 
progress and ambition. There may be 
people on whom standardization has this 
influence, but as a matter of fact it 
should have exactly the opposite effect: 
It should act as a check on retrogression. 
Standardization is intended primarily to 
raise the level of our ideals, and with 
progressive peoples this means perma- 
nent advance. Standardization of op-- 
erations cuts out waste motion and ef- 
fort, allows routine work to be _ per- 
formed most efficiently, and gives spare 
time for the experiments and construc- 
tive work that are still too little under- 
stood to be standardized. It is, after 
all, a negative or positive help, all de- 
pending upon the users’ themselves. 
Standardization is not meant to repre- 
sent perfection, but the striving after 
perfection.—Bakers’ Helper. 


BAKERS AMONG THE BOOSTERS 

Most live towns have community 
“boosters,” and most live bakers are 
identified with these groups. But the 
business men who make a bid for home 
trade must demand patronage on the 
strength of some motive more practical 
than blind loyalty. When they give peo- 
ple as good as they can buy anywhere 
else, they have an argument hard to 
beat. There is another side to the ques- 
tion, and that is that people who would 
patronize home merchants merely be- 
cause they are home merchants are not 
the type that make up a progressive 
community. The wide-awake folks like 
congenial company, people who can 
travel their own pace. Bakers ought to 
keep step with the rest of the procession. 
—Bakers’ Helper. 


A PROTEST 

Iowa papers are rejoicing because 
some housewives in a small town in a 
remote corner of that state got up an 
“old-fashioned baking contest.” What 
made it news was that it was the first 
one held in many, many years. The 
editors complained that the movies had 
made the women more favorable to “can 
opening contests” in their hurry to get 
rapid-fire meals for their. menfolk. The 
editors try to call the women back to the 
kitchen,—but their dolorous tones show 
that they have scored something far 
from a success.—Baking Technology. 
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SEATTLE 
There was little new flour business se- 
cured by north coast mills last week out- 
side of local and California markets. 


Local trade has held up well, but was al- 
most entirely confined to small lot trade. 

Export demand has been nil, neither 
the Orient, the United Kingdom nor 
South America showing any interest. 
Prevailing quotations for export last 
week: to northern China and Hongkong, 
soft wheat straights $8.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 

2 per cent, or $7.85, f.a.s., net, and pat- 
ents $10.50, c.i.f., less 2 pe t cent, or $9.70, 
f.a.s., both basis 49-lb cottons; to the 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights 
51s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, and hard wheat 
straights 56s 3d. 

Washington flour quotations last week 
remained the same in most cases as the 
week previous, though a few mills re- 
duced prices 20c bbl. Quotations at the 
week’s close, carloads, coast: family pat- 
ent, basis 49-lb cottons, $10.70@11 bbl; 
straights and cut-off, 49’s, $7.75@8.20; 
bakers patent, 98’s, $9.60@9.75; pastry 
flour, 98’s, $8.40@8.60; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $9.40@10, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, at the close 
of last week: Dakota, $10.60@11.10 bbl; 
Montana, $9.60@ 10.60. 

Stocks of Pacific Coast wheats are 
abnormally light for this period of the 
year, and while there has been no active 
demand, prices are firmly held. Esti- 
mates of stocks remaining in the Pacific 
Northwest vary largely. Some are as 
low as 5,000,000 bus in all positions. 
Leading grain concerns, however, think 


that 10,000,000 bus is more nearly cor- 
rect. Any estimate is at best a guess, 
as an unknown important factor is the 
amount of Montana wheat which has 


heen shipped to the north Pacific Coast 
during the crop year. Wheat quotations, 
sacked, coast, Feb. 20: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $2.18 bu; western white, $1.81; soft 
white, $1.85; western red, $1.80; northern 
spring, $1.87. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb, 15-21 ... . 23,300 44 
Previous week 28,742 54 
Year Q@8O ...cesee . 28,356 54 
Two years ago ..... rere i 79 
Three years ago ........... 24,897 47 
Four years ago . « 31,900 41 
Five years ago ..... 17,160 83 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 15-21 ... . . 17,426 31 
Previous week -. 15,944 28 
Year ago ..... . 29,035 51 
Two years ago . . 29,248 §1 
Three years ago . 25,009 44 
POG YOATE GHC ....ssssece 18, 436 $2 
Five years ago . ca . 44,259 77 


Seventeen interior miils i in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Feb. 14, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, op- 
erating six days a week, of 121,400 bbls 
flour, made 56,894, or 47 per cent of 
capacity, against 51,594 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 14 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 99,500 bbls, or 52 per 
cent of capacity. 

WINTER WHEAT DAMAGE 

Frost damage to fall sown wheat was 
abnormally heavy last winter in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Washington’s wheat 
acreage as normally sown is about two 
thirds winter against one third spring, 
and Oregon’s acreage four fifths winter 
against one fifth spring. 

Reports from interior mills estimate 
the damage in the more important winter 
wheat growing districts of Washington 


as varying from 60 to 100 per cent; in 
Oregon, from 75 to 100 per cent; while 
in northern Idaho the damage has been 
light, about 3 to 5 per cent. 

It is, however, still too early to deter- 
mine the extent of the frozen out acre- 
age definitely, and it will require about 
10 days of good growing spring weather 
before this can be done. Most of the 
winter killed acreage will be reseeded to 
spring wheat, but it is estimated that the 
yield will be reduced about 25 per cent 
below what the same prospect would have 
produced if winter wheat had come 
through without frost damage. 


NOTES 


Frank S. Warner, of Seattle, feed and 
hay broker, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy; liabilities, $3,290; assets, $1,865. 

In the Big Bend country of Wash- 
ington, which is the principal spring 
wheat territory of the Pacific North- 
west, conditions are very favorable for 
spring wheat seeding, as there is more 
moisture in the ground than for six or 
seven years. 

The Mikkelson Flour Corporation, Se- 
attle, has been incorporated by John Mik- 
kelson, V. R. Asbury and L. E. Ensing; 
capital, $25,000. Mr. Mikkelson is presi- 
dent of the Mikkelson Grain Co., Seattle, 
and Mr. Asbury was formerly associated 
with the Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co. 

A bill introduced in the state legis- 
lature for an appropriation to aid farm- 
ers in securing seed wheat in districts 
where fall sown wheat has been winter 
killed having been vetoed by the gover- 
nor, the hanks are perfecting a state- 
wide movement to finance the farmers in 
securing seed wheat. 

Thomas E. Fowler, who has been mill- 
ing superintendent Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co. since the company began business, 
has resigned, and has been succeeded by 
Roy H. Clark, who was head miller of 
the Wenatchee (Wash.) Milling Co. for 
many years. Mr. Fowler has been con- 
tinuously engaged in milling for 27 years, 
and now intends to take an -.indefinite 
rest from his former work. He con- 
tinues as publisher of The Flour and 
Grain World, a Seattle publication. 

A hearing was held last week on the 
proposed changes in federal oat grades 
before B. W. Whitlock, of Portland, in 
charge of Pacific Coast headquarters, 
Federal Grain Supervision. The grain 
committee of the exchange recommended 
that designations for class No. 1 oats 
remain as heretofore, objected to desig- 
nating 36-lb oats as extra heavy and 34-lb 
oats as heavy, as inconsistent with trade 
practices on ‘the Pacific Coast; also ob- 
jected to the term, cereal oats, which in 
the coast trade means heavy oats suit- 
able for the manufacture of rolled oats, 
and recommended that dockages be pro- 
vided for seeds and dirt mixed with oats 
and for smutty oats. 

Robert M. Burnett, of London, vice 
chairman Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., was 
in Seattle last week, making a survey of 
shipping conditions. He stated that ne- 
gotiations are in progress for the pur- 
chase of the fleet of 17 refrigerator 
steamships of the Blue Star Line by a 
syndicate composed of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. and Donaldson, Black & Co., of Great 
Britain. If the negotiations are closed 
the ships will be divided among the three 
companies, and Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., probably will operate the fleet which 
plies to Seattle and other ports on this 
coast. There are now eight vessels in the 
north Pacific service, three of which are 
motorships. 


A factor which is now being consid- 
ered in Japan is the possibility of par- 
tially substituting wheat for rice. Al- 
though wheat is not grown etxensively in 





the Japanese empire, demand for wheat 
products has been growing rapidly. .Im- 
ports of wheat into Japan increased 
from 62,000,000 bus in 1913 to 163,000,- 
000 in 1923. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

California flour prices were slightly 
firmer during the past week, with a re- 
newal of limited buying in San Fran- 
cisco. The steadiness of the wheat mar- 
ket, in comparison with other weeks, 
caused buyers to feel that there would 
not be any great reduction in prices, and 
that the market was likely to steady it- 
self for the remainder of the winter and 
spring. 

Quotations on California family pat- 
ents remained at $10.70 bbl, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other milling points. Straights 
were $9.40@10.60 and bakers flours $11@ 
11.20, with all-eastern hard wheat flours 
quoted by California mills at $10.80, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. Rye flour was quoted at $8.50 
bbl, graham at $9.20 and entire wheat 
at $9.20@9.60. 

Prices quoted by eastern and Pacific 
Northwest mills in San Francisco were 
practically unchanged. Kansas standard 
patents were $9.75@10, Montana stand- 
ard patents $9.80@10.20, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $10.30@10.60, Washington 
and Oregon straight grades $10@10.25, 
Utah and Idaho standard patents $9.50 
@10.50, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. The 
chief receipts of the week were from the 
Pacific Northwest, several ships bringing 
heavy loads. Rail shipments were fair. 

For the first time in several weeks 
there was a slight recession in the local 
prices for wheat. Practically no wheat 
has been offered recently on this market. 
The change brought milling wheat to 
$3.65@3.75 cwt, a decrease of 10c from 
the topmost figures. Feed wheat was 10c 
cheaper than milling grades. 





NOTES 

John J. Coakley, of the American Mill- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, has been touring 
the Pacific Coast. 

H. Levy, of the Capitol Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, has been in San Francisco 
during the week on business. 

Robert T. Brown, of the Raymond 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, transacted busi- 
ness in San Francisco during the week. 

The K. M. Swearingen Co., capitalized 
at $100,000, has taken over the Blackie 
Co., Salinas, a long-established feed and 
produce company. 

Because of the range shortage, large 
shipments of Nevada cattle are being 
brought into northern California, in- 
creasing the feed demand in that section. 

Bakers in Sacramento lowered bread 
prices during the week, following the 
decline of flour prices. The 1-lb loaf is 
now selling at 10c, and the 1%-lb loaf 
at lic. 

Among flour millers veins & re Fran- 
cisco during the week were Gragg, 
of the Southern Pacific Milling Co., 
Monterey, and E. F. Reichman, Fort 
Jones. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has added car- 


-rier pigeons as messengers in the Fresno 


district, salesmen being equipped with 
trained ones to carry hurry-up orders 
back to the Fresno offices. 

Bread and bakery products of San 
Francisco during 1924 are listed as hav- 
ing a total value of $15,119,187, being the 
third largest food industry in the city. 
Coffee and spice manufacture lead, with 
meat packing second. 

All bids for stevedoring United States 
Shipping Board vessels at San Fran- 
cisco have been rejected and, for the 
present, the managing agents will use 
their own crews. Bids had been asked 
with a view of centralizing loading and 
unloading. The rejection means no 
change will be made in these policies im- 
mediately. Belief that the action also 
indicates that the board will sell its 
Pacific Coast fleet is expressed by ship- 
ping men. 

Ocean craft bringing mill products to 
San Francisco during the week included 
the Northland from Port Angeles, Wash., 
with 100 tons wheat and 134 tons flour, 
Edna from Astoria, with 8,054 sacks flour 
and 625 sacks mill-run, Ruth Alexander 
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from Seattle, with 3,000 sacks flour, Wal 
lingford from Astoria, with 7,865 sack- 
flour, 1,295 sacks oats, and 2,200 sack 
feed, Admiral Dewey from Seattle, wit! 
8,329 sacks flour, 1,875 sacks mill-ru: 
and 500 sacks bran. 

W. E. Zuppanyn. 


LOS ANGELES 
The market remains unchanged, but i: 
a much firmer position. Interest amon 
buyers is acute, but there is not muc! 


actual purchasing. Shipments are heavy. 


with plenty of spot stuff available, an: 
as a result the market has been unsteady 
Among the trade there is an optimisti: 
outlook, however. 

Bakers’ stocks are reported low. Buy 
ers, being wary for the past few weeks 
have held their purchases to immediat: 
needs, and as a result an unprecedente: 
volume of buying is looked for in th 
near future. ~ 

Predictions last week were that flou 
would advance another 20c before steady 
ing. When this increase did not ma 
terialize, it was generally assumed tha 
the market had settled: 

Quotations on Feb. 19: California fam 
ily patents $10.60, California baker 
$10.40, California pastry $10.40, basi: 
98’s; Washington and Oregon bakers $10 
Montana bakers $10.40, Kansas baker 
$9.60@10, Idaho bakers $10.25, Dakot: 
bakers $10.70. 

There has been a considerable decline 
in nearly all grains, and on Feb. 19 No 
3 corn was being quoted at $2.44 cwt 
No. 2 yellow milo was offered at $2.40 
with no bids. No. 2 bulk kafir was quot- 
ed at $2.11@2.17%, and 45-lb barley was 
offered at $2.35 for spot, while April was 
$2.074%. Cottonseed meal held steady at 
$47, while rolled barley declined $2 and 
was selling at $54 ton. 


NOTES 

F. C. Panuska, sales manager the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago, is a southern 
California visitor. 

George Cormack, head miller of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is in 
southern California. 

O. H. Morgan, second vice president 
Globe Mills, is on an extended visit to 
Idaho, Colorado and Utah. 

A bill providing for standardization 
of bread weights in Arizona, submitted 
to the state legislature, would compe! 
bakers to produce loaves in 1-lb weights 
or multiples of 1 Ib. 


PORTLAND 

The domestic flour market was. very 
dull during the past week. Buyers ap- 
peared to have their immediate wants 
filled, and the uncertain tendency of the 
wheat market was against new business. 
Prices listed at the close of last week: 
family patents, $10.65; bakers hard 
wheat, $10.65; bakers blue-stem patents, 
$10.55. 

The export flour market also continues 
inactive. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be SE aeeinss vetewewuwe 29,362 47 
NE SOE sascacnnewes 28,474 45 
... Sree ere 45,703 73 
ey Ne MD ccc cccccovcs 30,973 54 
PRISE PORTS OHO 2c ccccccecs 32,558 57 
of FB 15,989 33 
EVO VORTOD OOO on ccsccccce 25,675 60 


The most important development in the 
wheat market was the purchase by a 
local exporter of a line of 250,000 bus 
club held at the municipal terminal here. 
No announcement has been made yet of 
the sale of this lot abroad, but the Jap- 
anese steamer Kongosan Maru has: been 
chartered by the firm to arrive here about 
March 15. 

Trading in the wheat market otherwise 
was quiet. Closing bids at the exchange: 
hard white $1.88, soft white $1.79, west- 
ern white and hard winter $1.78, north- 
ern spring $1.81, western red $1.76 and 
Big Bend blue-stem $2.10. 


NOTES 

According to local dealers’ estimates, 
only 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 bus wheat re- 
main in all hands in the Pacific North- 
west. 

At the standard hearing held 
here on 17, Portland dealers, 
through the Merchants’ Exchange, de- 
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clared their opposition to the proposed 
changes in the official oats standards, on 
the ground that they would be cumber- 
some and detrimental to the variety of 
oats raised in this section. It was rec- 
ommended that, if any changes were 
made, recognition should be given the 
Pacific Northwest by designating a class 
to cover the oats produced here. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


IMPORTANT DECISION ON 
GUARANTEED ACCOUNTS 


In the case of J. Zimmern’s Co. vs. 
Granade (102 So. 210), decided by the 
Alabama supreme court, it appeared that 
plaintiff had refused to extend credit to 
nall milling corporation. Thereupon 
defendant, a stockholder, wrote plain- 





tiff: “If you will not ship the Chatom 
M:!i Co., then the writer will stand per- 
sovally responsible for the accounts of 


concern to you,” etc. The validity 
| effect of this guaranty was the sub- 
| of the litigation, and the supreme 
t decided: 

Che contract thus evidenced and con- 
ed was an original, direct, and not 
ateral, promise on the part of de- 
dant to pay for merchandise there- 
ater to be shipped by plaintiff to the 
(hatom Mill Co. Plaintiff's letter of 
rch 6 shows a withdrawal of credit 
m the Chatom Mill Co. and an offer 
credit to defendant, by him accept- 


‘Such being the effect of the contract, 
, nature was, of course, not changed 
, the fact that the merchandise bar- 

ined for was to be delivered, and was 

livered, to the Chatom Mill Co, . 
or, in the presence of these writings, 

es the fact that the merchandise was 

arged on plaintiff’s books, as the evi- 

‘nce showed, change the legal effect 
f the contract in writing between the 

arties... 

“Defendant’s engagement, shown by 
his letter of March 10, was continuing in 
ts character. That much we think is 
ear, and under that contract, evident- 
iy, plaintiff continued for some time to 
ship goods to the Chatom Mill Co... . 
But after a while the company’s plant 
it Chatom was burned, and thereafter 
it began business at Winchester, Miss. 
Goods of the same character as before 
vere shipped to that point, and payments 
made from time to time, so that, when 
ubsequently the company was adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt, the only goods remain- 
ng unpaid for were those that had been 
lelivered at Winchester. Now the ques- 
tion is whether, on the evidence, plaintiff 

is entitled to have the jury instructed 
that such goods were furnished on the 
personal credit of defendant, or whether 
that was a question for the jury.” 

Holding that defendant was liable on 
his guaranty, the supreme court said: 

“In Cahuzac vs. Samini, 29 Ala. 288, 
the court said: ‘But we hold that, when 
in offer of a continuing guaranty, un- 
limited in amount, has been accepted, 
and notice of its acceptance given in a 
reasonable time’—as to which there is no 
difficulty in this case—‘it then becomes 
the duty of the guarantor to guard his 
interest, and to see that his confidence is 
not abused.’ 

“That was the case of a_ technical 
guaranty, true, but the case here points 
even more conclusively to liability, for, 
accepting the fact that defendant and 
his corporation were distinct legal enti- 
ties, the circumstances, shown without 
conflict in the evidence, should have in- 
culcated more persuasively defendant’s 
duty, if he would stop the shipment of 
goods on his puresaal credit, to notify 
plaintiff of his changed intention.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





LOANS TO WHEAT GROWERS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Up to and in- 
cluding Dec. 31, 1924, the War Finance 
Corporation had advanced to the four 
northwestern wheat growing states a total 
in loans of $56,015,148, of which $43,099,- 
Oil had been repaid as follows: Minne- 
sota $12,441,023, repaid $10,165,345; 
North Dakota $19,824,043, repaid $14,- 
663,720; South Dakota $15,988,475, re- 
paid $11,899,863; Montana $7,761,606, re- 
paid $6,370,080. These figures do not 
include items in transit on Dec. 31, 1924. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ACT 

Recommendations of the President’s 
agricultural conference are now before 
Congress in the form of a bill, carrying 
the title of “Federal Co-operative Mar- 
keting Act,” which would appear to have 
some chance of passage. 

There is little if any enthusiasm for 
the measure among members of the farm 
bloc in either House, but if opposition is 
encountered to any appreciable degree 
it will be in the Senate. Those senators 
who hold extreme views are of course not 
for the bill, but they may withhold ob- 
jections on the ground that it will make 
no difference either way if the bill is 
passed, 7 

The President’s agricultural experts, 
one of whom is William M. Jardine, soon 
to become Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
lieve the measure constructive and that 
it goes as far as the government should 
go in the direction of taking a hand in 
the farmer’s affairs. 

It is proposed by the bill to set up a 
purely voluntary plan of registration for 
co-operative marketing associations which 
qualify under the Capper-Volstead act. 
Nothing in the bill would compel any 
co-operative association to register, and 
there is nothing which would deprive any 
association which does register of any of 
the rights, privileges or immunities which 
it now has under existing law. 

All associations, whether they register 
or not, will be able, the report of the 
House agricultural committee points out, 
because of amendments made by the bill 
to the Capper-Volstead act, to operate 
without present day restrictions as to 
dissemination of crop and marketing in- 
formation and as to production, pooling 
and storing of agricultural products. 

If the co-operative association chooses 
to register, it in effect enters into an 
agreement with the Federal Co-operative 
Marketing Board, which is created by 
the bill, to submit semiannual reports of 
its financial condition and to have the 
board settle its disputes in respect of 
grades and condition of agricultural 
products and the trade practices in re- 
spect of such products. It becomes en- 
titled to use certain titles on stationery 
and labels, and in its advertising, and it 
may organize terminal and clearing house 
associations of a purely Capper-Volstead 
character, which will have the same anti- 
trust exemptions as the association it- 
self has. 

The Federal Co-operative Marketing 
Board set up by the bill would have six 
members, five of whom would be ap- 
pointed by the President, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be the sixth 
member. The special powers of the 
board are summarized in the House com- 
mittee report as follows: 

Section 21 confers upon the board cer- 
tain special powers as follows: 

(a) To aid in surveys and investiga- 
tions when application is made by groups 
of producers or by associations desiring 
to organize, and to make suggestions as 
to the type of organization suited to the 
problems of the group or association 
making application. 

(b) To provide for registration of as- 
sociations as members of the co-operative 
marketing system and to suspend or re- 
voke their registration. 

(c) To examine any registered asso- 
ciation, and to audit its accounts if the 
association so requests, leaving it to the 
discretion of the board as to whether the 
audit is to be made with or without cost 
to the association. The board can re- 
quire from each association, not oftener 
than twice every year, a sworn statement 
of the financial condition of the associa- 
tion. 

(d) To provide a method of arbitra- 
tion and settlement of all disputes and 
to require an association to abide by any 
award of the board. 

(e) If application is made, to consider 


and advise upon problems confronting 
any agricultural industry and to call 
upon any department of the government 
for assistance in studying such problems, 
for, statistics, or for other appropriate 
action. 

(f) To call a meeting, at least once a 
year, of representatives of the regis- 
tered associations to discuss questions of 
importance such as the developing of an 
improved marketing system, po and 
standards, elimination of waste, and vol- 
ume of production. 

(g) To co-operate with any depart- 
ment of the government or of any state 
or territory, or with any person. 

The McNary-Haugen bill also is ex- 
pected to be reported to the House, but 
this action will amount to nothing more 
than a gesture, as even the farm bloc 
leaders know there is no chance of hav- 
ing it considered. 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 


A controversy was stirred up during 
the week by the President’s speech pro- 
posing abandonment of the use of the 
inheritance tax as a source of federal 
revenue. Mr. Coolidge took the position 
that this form of tax, should be left to 
the states, which coincides with the view 
expressed by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon at the time the income tax law 
of 1924 was under consideration. 

Chairman Greene, chairman of the 
House ways and‘means committee and a 
member of the President’s political 
party, does not agree with Mr. Coolidge 
but, on the other hand, some of the out- 
standing men of the opposition party 
have let it be known that they regard 
the President’s position as sound. 

Federal tax revision within the next 12 
months would now seem assured. It is 
probable that the House ways and means 
committee will sit during the summer to 
hold hearings and gather data to guide 
Congress in making needed changes in 
the direction of reductions. There is 
some talk that the President will be 
agreeable to calling an extra session of 
Congress in August or September to be- 
gin work on a new tax law. 

If he can be assured that Congress, or 
particularly the Senate, will not insist 
on wasting its time on a large number of 
extraneous matters, Mr. Coolidge, it is 
thought, would be inclined to issue a call 
for the early autumn. The Senate, of 
course, could be debating the world court 
while the House was carrying the tax 
bill through the initial stages to enact- 
ment, requiring several weeks. 


WHAT CONGRESS DID NOT DO 


But nothing can confine the Senate to 
any single line of action. Only a few 
days remain of this Congress, and a re- 
view of what it has done will show that 
business and industry have profited rich- 
ly. The advantages gained come, not 
from anything that has been done but 
from what Congress has failed to do. 
When this Congress met it was feared 
that a vast amount of legislation of a 
regulatory, if not of a dangerously so- 
cialistic, nature would be enacted into 
law. But nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened. 

The railroads have escaped the repeal 
of the transportation act, and representa- 
tives of railroad labor have made a futile 
effort to abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board and replace it with a board of 
conciliation on which the public would 
have no voice. os 





BAKING PRACTICE IN FRANCE 

The war did not result in any pro- 
nounced tendency on the part of French 
bakers to replace their old system with 
a more modern one allowing greater out- 
put. Some mechanical devices have been 
installed, but not to a degree to greatly 
increase the individual output of bak- 
eries. The average consumption of bak- 
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eries in France still remains about 5% 
bbls per day. The only important ex- 
ception to this is in the industrial sec- 
tions near the Belgian border, where 
there now exist co-operative societies 
with baking equipment to allow a daily 
consumption of about 114 bbls flour. 


SPANISH FORMULA FOR 
LIMITING FLOUR PRICES 


Barcetona, Sparn.—Government regu- 
lation of foodstuff prices, by which this 
country is now afflicted, has entered a 
new phase. The government has per- 
ceived that the price of wheat in such a 
country as Spain, where there is very 
little speculation, is necessarily based 
very closely upon actual conditions of 
supply and demand and upon the general 
position of exchange and public buying 





power. Fixed prices for wheat and its 
products, therefore, have been aban- 
doned. The government, nevertheless, 


has not given up its assumed réle of pro- 
tector of the masses against high food 
costs, and has evolved a formula for 
regulating the price of flour that is ex- 
pected to be responsive to general mar- 
ket fluctuations, at the same time limit- 
ing the miller’s profit. 

Under this scheme, the price of flour is 
arrived at as follows: From the price 
of a quintal of wheat and its cost of 
delivery to the mill door is subtracted 
the value of 22 kilos of millfeed. The 
government’s fixed percentage of extrac- 
tion is then applied as a divisor, and the 
quotient is accepted as the price of a 
kilo of flour. Multiplying by 100 gives 
the price of a quintal, or 220 lbs, to 
which may be added the cost of the sacks, 
with a small extra charge for loading on 
wagons or cars. 

Mills find difficulty, under this system, 
in perceiving a margin of profit. They 
ask for a more liberal control of bread 
prices, which are exceedingly low and are 
actually causing a daily loss to Barcelona 
bakers. The millers feel that an _ in- 
creased bread price might well be distrib- 
uted between them and the bakers. Bread 
is approximately 4%c per lb. 

Feperico Montacup CasTeLiano. 





PAN-AMERICAN SOCIETY FORMED 


New Orveans, La.—The Pan-Ameri- 
can Pilgrims have come into being. The 
organization is so young that permanent 
officers have not been elected. Formed 
originally by those who recently made 
the Good Will trip to Mexico, at first 
the membership was limited to those 40 
or more business men of New Orleans. 
It developed later that the idea is too 
large to be cramped with limited mem- 
bership, so the roll has been thrown 
open to the entire Mississippi valley, and 
all those business men in the valley who 
are interested in developing trade be- 
tween this country and Latin America. 


R, A. Sutiivan. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 24, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 
r From ‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 





New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bergen ...... 27.00 coe sees St.00 shee 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 cone 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 23.00 .... «+--+ 23.00 eee 
“Car@igt’ ....0. 23.00 .... ..-- 23.00 cece 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GUM cosccees 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00, 2 ee 
Danzig ...... 30.00 .... «... 30.00 eeee 
Dublin ...... 3.00 - 23.00 23.00 eee 
Dundee ...... 4.00 .... 24.00 eve 60% 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 see 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... «4... ave sees 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eave 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
FIQVre ..cccee 27.60 .... 27.650 27.50 eoee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Biull ..ccesece 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 coos 
Leith ...cccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 even 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... ecee 
Malimé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ose 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 coe oe cee 
Beeweastio ... BB.08 coc cece sees cece 
Oslo .....-...- 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pir@us ...... BOO wees cove eve Tor 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton... 24.00 .... .+.. «eee suns 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
BtOttim oc cccce Oe sce. ccee wa0s eves 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eee 















Last week the decline in feed prices 
all along the line was the most startling 
of the entire season, but on Tuesday, 
Feb. 24, following the holiday, there was 
a slight reaction, brought about by an 
increase in buying. With bran dropping 
to a basis of $21.50@22 ton for spring 
at Minneapolis and $22@23 for hard 
winter at Kansas City, while Chicago 
May corn remained not far from $1.30, 
it was obvious that wheat millfeeds were 
bargains for anybody who -could use 
them, and thus, despite the general slack- 
ness of consuming demand, a moderate 
amount of buying set in. 

The weakness which carried all types 
of feed downhill last week seems to have 
been due to three influences working in 
combination: increased production, owing 
to the relatively active operation of flour 
mills, the heavy output of linseed oil, 
and activity in other lines turning out 
byproduct feeds; the absence of con- 
sumer demand, encouraged by mild 
weather and the prospect of an early 
spring, and finally the sharp decline. in 
the grain markets, owing to the with- 
drawal of bullish speculative support. 

No one of these three influences is 
sure to continue. The flour mills are 
already curtailing their rate of opera- 
tion, as flour buying is decreasing in 
volume, The winter is by no means over 
as yet, and a cold snap may bring a sud- 
den increase in the call for feeds. As 
for grain market speculation, nobody can 
safely predict which way the tide will 
turn, although the world supply situa- 
ation just now seems to indicate easier 
rather than stronger markets. 

In other words, there is ample ground 
for believing that feeds in general, and 
wheat millfeeds in particular, are likely 
to react upward from the sharp decline 
of last week. A distinctly erratic course 
for prices, with wide fluctuations, seems 
probable during the next few months, as 
bullish and bearish influences alternately 
come into play. 

Bran felt the heaviest weight of last 
week’s depression, above all in the 
Northwest, where spring wheat bran de- 
clined $2.50 ton before the reaction set 
in. Southwestern bran remained prac- 
tically steady, while at Buffalo the week’s 
decline amounted to about $1 ton. In 
four weeks the drop in bran _ prices 
amounted to from $5 ton in the eastern 
markets to $8 in the Northwest. Stand- 
ard middlings, which showed marked 
weakness sooner than bran, lost even 
more in the past month, the decline being 
$9@10 ton; last week, however, the loss 
in the Northwest was only about $1@ 
1.50, while at Buffalo it ran as high as 
$8@3.50. Brown shorts at Kansas City 
showed a loss for the week of about 75c 
ton. Gray shorts recorded little change, 
while flour middlings went down about 
parallel with standard middlings. Red 
dog was the least weak of all, declining 
only about $1. 

As for other types of feed, linseed oil 
meal, after stubbornly holding its own 
while everything else was declining, felt 
the weakening influence at last, and 
slipped about $2 a ton, this being more 
than half of its total decline from the 
season’s high point. Cottonseed meal was 
nominally unchanged, but hominy feed 
was about $1.75 down during the week, 
and gluten feed dropped nearly $3. 

Selling pressure for wheat feeds is still 
considerable, owing to heavy production, 
but when the decline reached its extreme 
point many mills withdrew their offers, 
except for feed in mixed cars with flour, 
and this had a somewhat strengthening 


influence. 
* * 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market continues very 
weak and dull, and further sharp de- 
clines were recorded the past week, 
prices being about $2 ton lower. _ De- 
mand is extremely dull, and the big drop 
in values has not stimulated buying. As 
one dealer describes the present market, 
there is no buyers’ interest, while sellers’ 
interest is very active. Mills have been 
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offering feed more freely for all posi- 
tions, but many have withdrawn their 
offers the past few days because of get- 
ting no response from the buyer. The 
consuming trade is very cautious, and is 
not taking on supplies unless it has a 
place for them, and mixers are not for 
the present disposed to add to their 
holdings. 

Mixed feed manufacturers report that 
country dealers are afraid of the present 
market and, as a consequence, are con- 
fining purchases to bare necessities. 
There has been a big drop in prices, and 
so far the reduced values have not 
brought in much new business. Inquiries, 
however, are becoming more numerous, 
and sentiment is changing, for, as stocks 
are thought to be quite low, there are 
prospects of a good business during 
March and April. It is also understood 
that feeders have nearly used up their 
home grown grains, so they soon should 
be in the market for feeds. 

Spring bran was quoted Feb. 21 at 
$24.50@25 ton, hard winter bran $25@26, 


winter demand, which, by all rules of 
reasoning, should have been heavy.. If 
spring demand should develop into nor- 
mal, it seems probable that there will be 
a demand for feed throughout March 
which may have the effect of pushing 
prices higher. Temporarily, 
buying is spasmodic and very narrow. 

Closing quotations, Feb, 21: spring 
bran $24@25.50 ton, winter bran $25.20@ 
26.20, standard fine middlings $25.50@26, 
flour middlings $30@31, red dog $37@38, 
hominy feed $37@38.50, rye feed $26 
@27, reground oat feed $10.50@11, brew- 
ers’ dried grains $30.50@31, gluten feed 
$32.80, and cottonseed meal $39@43.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


Minneapouis.—There has been more or 
less trading going on in millfeed in the 
last few days, and prices have reacted 
about 50c ton. Today, Feb. 24, jobbers 
report a comparatively active inquiry 
and a stronger tendency. Quotations are, 
however, still around $9.50 ton below the 
recent high levels on both bran and 
standard middlings. Minneapolis dis- 
tributors ascribe the weakness largely to 
the fact that feeders temporarily are 
neglecting millfeeds and are trying to 
use up stocks of soft corn before milder 
weather sets in. 

Buying recently has been done mostly 
by mixers or manufacturers. Some of 
the larger traders are just as bearish 





24, based on carload lots, 


Soft winter bran .... . 
Stand. middlings (brows n " shorts) . 
Flour middlings (gray shorts). 
oS ree 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 
prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

Spring bran .$24.50@25.00 $23.00@ 23.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $31.00@32.00 
Hard winter bran. « SOOO SSECO ccc cD ec ven 23.00 @ 23.50 24.00@ BE.00 . cee Qa oeee 
eee, errr... err ..@..... 25.00@25.50 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts)... 25.50@27.00 24.00@24.50 25.00@26.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings 

(gray shorts) ... 29.00@32.00 31.00@32.50 27.50@28.50 30.00@31.00 39.00@40.00 
Red dog .......... 37.50@41.00 40.00@42.00 .....@..... eres Lett 45.00 @ 48.00 

Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

PY OD 55 anda eaeee eves $33.00@ 34.00 $32.50@33.00 $30.00@31.00 $.....@. 
Hard winter bran .. 33.00 @ 34.00 PF = eee sae 


. 383.00@34.00 
35.00 @ 36.00 
. 44.00@ 45.00 
49.00 @ 50.00 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


eS Uk ere Oe 30.00 @ 32.00 
33.00@34.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@36.00 
39.00@40.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 

-.-@47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 








standard middlings $25.50@27, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50@32, and red dog $37.50@41. 

Sr. Louis.—No activity of any impor- 
tance occurred in the local millfeed mar- 
ket during the past few days, and buy- 
ing remains very dull. Prices are weak, 
and many dealers are of the opinion that 
supplies are stacking up rather heavily, 
which, if true, will have further weaken- 
ing tendencies. It is difficult to move 
feed in any quantity, and about the only 
business that is being done is a scattered 
car here and there. Offerings are con- 
siderably in excess of demand. Soft 
winter bran was quoted Feb. 21 at $25@ 
25.50 ton, hard winter bran $24@25, and 
gray shorts $30@31. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—While wheat feed prices 
registered a further decline last week, 
there seems to be a steadier tendency, 
especially in middlings, as the spring 
feeding season approaches. The mild 
winter, which has been blamed for a 
considerable part of the dull demand for 
feeds, may, after all, prove a boon to 
the trade, if it results in a material ad- 
vancement of spring weather, such as is 
now expected. 

The severe drop in wheat feeds leads 
to the belief that a reaction is bound to 
occur, especially in view of the stiffen- 
ing trend of cash grain and option prices 
after the recent slump. In fact, mid- 


.dlings stand 50c@$1 above the low point 


reached during the past week. Bran is 
less steady and ranges fully $1.50 under 
middlings, while a year ago the two were 
on a parity. 

There has been some slight relief from 
the heavy selling pressure growing out 
of the relatively heavy run of the flour 
mills, but demand is still negligible. The 
consuming buyers are giving very little 
patronage, and speculative interests have 
not deemed the time ripe to enter the 
market. It is generally admitted that 


feed is very cheap, but buyers are wary 
about anticipating spring and summer 
needs because of the many disappoint- 
ments encountered in the trend of the 


now as they were bullish a month ago. 
In the light of recent events they say 
there was no justification for the recent 
high prices. Free offerings of Canadian 
bran in eastern markets naturally also 
tended to weaken the market. 

Distress offerings on track have been 
pretty well cleaned up. At times during 
the week, however, both city and country 
mills had bran on track which was diffi- 
cult to dispose of. Flour middlings have 
weakened a little in sympathy with bran 
and standard middlings, but red dog is 
comparatively firm, due doubtless to the 
strength and scarcity of low grade. 

Mills report a fairly active mixed car 
inquiry which absorbs the bulk of the 
current production. Consequently, they 
are holding their prices fairly firm. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $23@23.50 
ton, standard middlings $24@24.50, flour 
middlings $31@32.50, red dog $40@42, 
wheat mixed feed $26@34, and rye mid- 
dlings $23.50@25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 24 Year ago 
ot ee — 50@23.00 $.....@23.00 
Stand, middlings. 23.50@24.00 - - @23.00 


Flour middlings... 28.00@30.00 26.00@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@40.00 29.00@34.00 
Dutvutu.—The millfeed market is very 
dull. Mills find their business confined 
almost entirely to getting out deliveries 
on existing contracts. Users seem to be 
well fixed as to supplies and are out of 
the market, so demand is very light. 
What few sales are being made are for 
feed to go in mixed cars with flour. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed has recovered 
slightly from the low point reached in 
the recent break, and the undertone of 
the market is strengthened by the lighter 
operation of mills in this territory. Buy- 
ing, however, is extremely light. Cali- 
fornia took moderate amounts of bran 
early last week, and Texas also bought 
small quantities. Inquiry from the latter 
state was scattered, but it was taken as 


however, . 
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indicative of the fact that Texas mills, 
which have been supplying practically al| 
of the trade there recently, are curtail- 
ing operations. 

With lessened production, and the 
likelihood that running time will be even 
less, mills are not showing much’ anxiety 
about forward sales of feed. Track ac- 
cumulations have also been relieved, al 
though forced sales are still occasional. 

Bran is quoted at $23@23.50, car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City; brown shorts, $25 
@25.50; gray shorts, $27.50@28.50. 

Saurna.—Feed demand picked up 
somewhat last week, with a substantia] 
reduction in prices, mostly from the 
Southwest. Prices, Feb. 19, basis Kansas 
City: bran $1.15@1.20 ewt, mill-run $1.25 
@1.30, gray shorts $1.45@1.50. 

Arcuison. — Millfeed, minus any 
friends, hit bottom this week, and on the 
first showing of strength developed a 
heavy demand. Many mixed car buyers 
were in the market to fill their depleted 
stocks. This demand, with the curtai!- 
ment in output of mills, strengthened 
values, and bran was selling for $24 ton, 
mill-run $26 and shorts $28.50 at the 
close of the week. 

Oxtanoma City.—Millfeed buying re- 
mains slack. Millers report that the 
supply considerably exceeds the demand. 
A fair call exists for shorts. Prices have 
declined on corn feeds and meal. Mil!- 
run bran sold at $1.50@1.60 cwt, straight 
bran $1.40@1.50, shorts $1.70@1.90, corn 
chop $2.40@2.55, and corn meal, in 25-lb) 
bags, 78@80c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Sickness in millfeed con 
tinues, with prices slumping to such an 
extent that there is a feeling that the: 
have reached bottom or will shortly do 
so. At the same time there is a consid 
erable range in prices quoted, as some 
mills are fighting the decline and post- 
poning reduction, attempting to mer 
chandise feed in mixed cars at better 
than prevailing levels. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $28@32 ton, 
mixed feed $30@32.50, and middlings 
$32@37, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Prrrssurcu. — The millfeed \ market 
showed considerable dullness all last 
week. Sales were few, with rather lib- 
eral offerings. Quotations, Feb. 21: 
standard middlings $29@30 ton, flour 
middlings $33.50@34.50, spring wheat 
bran $29@29.50, red dog $42.50@44.50; 
cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$44.20, 41 per cent protein $42.20, 36 
per cent protein $40.20; dairy feed, 2 
per cent protein $43.40@44.40, 16 per 
cent protein $37.40@38.40. 

Evansvitte.—A sudden slackening in 
demand caused a decline last week in 
the millfeed market. Millers have no 
explanation for the sudden lack of in- 
terest. Quotations, Feb. 21, based Evans- 
ville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran $30 
ton, mixed feed $30.50, shorts $31. 


THE EAST 


-Burrato.—A_ temporary demoraliza- 
tion in feeds was evidenced here early 
last week, due to pressure from western 
feeds and distress stock. However, a 
change in conditions already is noted, 
and buyers now are asking to have ship- 
ments rushed. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
are light, and inasmuch as a majority of 
them feel that the next six weeks should 
prove the best of the year, and that a 
lot of feed will be required, the more op- 
timistic see no reason for becoming un- 
duly excited. Local mills are not offer- 
ing any feed except with flour. Domes- 
tic mills are running light, and no pres- 
sure is expected from Canada as home 
requirements will take care of the feeds 
resulting from the Russian flour order. 
Mills are offering bran at $28.50 ton, 
middlings at $30, flour middlings at $37 
and red dog at $43. 

Boston.—A slow demand for all wheat 
feeds, with the market lower and favor- 
ing the buyer, especially for near-by lots. 
Other feeds quiet, with market fairly 
steady. Quotations: spring bran, mill 
shipment, $32.50@33, hard winter bran 
$383, soft winter bran $33.50, standard 
middlings $33@34, flour middlings $39 
@AO0, mixed feed $35.50@41, red , 28 $47, 
gluten feed $42.95, gluten meal $51.70, 
hominy feed $46, stock feed $50, re- 

ound oat hulls $17, cottonseed meal 
$42.50@47.50, all in 100’s. 


Puiapetpuis.—Millfeed is in small 
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supply, but buyers show little interest 
and the market is weaker. Closing quo- 
tations, Feb. 20, in car lots, per ton, to 
arrive: spring bran $33@34, soft winter 
bran $383@34, hard winter bran $33@34, 
standard middlings $386@37, flour mid- 
dlings $45@46, red dog $49@50. 
Bautrmore.—Millfeed is weaker as to 
spring bran; otherwise nominally un- 
changed, but in poor demand generally. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $31@32, soft winter bran 
$34@35, standard middlings $33@S, 
flour middlings $39@40, red dog $45@48. 
NorroLk.—Millfeed prices this week 
have ranged exceedingly low, but no 
large orders have been reported. De- 
mand has been light, and unusually 
warm weather has had a tendency to cut 
down business in some sections. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 21: red dog $49.50@50, fancy 
winter wheat flour middlings $43@44, 
flour middlings $38@40, standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@36, standard bran $34@35. 


THE SOUTH 

Mempnis.—Millfeed continues in over- 
supply in this market, as demand has 
shown only slight improvement. A num- 
ber of cars were on track drawing de- 
murrage for some days, which resulted 
in some cheap prices. Wheat bran sold 
as low as $25, but recovered slightly and 
was quoted at $26@26.50. Gray shorts 
were freely offered Feb. 19 around $30 
@ 30.50, but buyers appeared little inter- 
ested. Cottonseed meal has been offered 
at slightly lower levels, although most 
mills feel that its relative cheapness will 
sooner or later stimulate demand and 
consumption. Track offerings, Feb. 19, 
were quotable at $33.50 for 36 per cent, 
$35.75 for 41 and $37.75 for 43. More 
than usual is being sold direct from the 
mill to the near-by consumers as result 
of scarcity of other feeds. 

NasHuvitte. — Demand for millfeed 
from the Southeast remains quiet, with 
little change in quotations. Prices, Feb, 
21: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $32@34; 
standard middlings or shorts, $35@37. 

New Orieans.—Feed prices, Feb. 19: 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.45 bu, No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.44, No. 2 white oats 6844c, No. 
3 white oats 674%4c, No. 1 timothy hay 
$24 ton, No. 2 timothy hay $22, No. 1 
alfalfa $28, No. 2 alfalfa $26. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—Millfeed prices are easier. 
Washington. mill-run is still quoted at 
$41 ton in straight cars. Considerable 
arrivals of Kansas bran have had a weak- 
ening effect on the market. Most of it 
sold here has been at $34.50 ton, but 
offers as low as $32.50 were quoted later. 
Montana mills are not offering millfeed 
to this market. 

Los Ancetes.—Feed market conditions 
here have been very unsatisfactory dur- 
ing the past week, owing to radical 
changes in eastern markets. There is 
great uncertainty among dealers in plac- 
ing orders for eastern shipments. While 
arrivals have been fairly good, it is pre- 
dicted that there will be a falling off 
until more settled conditions exist in the 
Middle West. Much of the Kansas spot 
has been cleaned up, and in that division 
things look brighter. On Feb. 19 Utah- 
Idaho mill-run was quoted at $40 ton, 
while Kansas bran was around $34. Al- 
falfa meal, medium ground, was $34, and 
molasses mixed $31. 

San Francisco.—With bran and other 
feed prices showing heavy declines in the 
past two weeks, there has been little de- 
mand and more than ample supply. Ex- 
cellent spring weather throughout north- 
ern and central California is partially 
responsible for this, according to reports 
from rural districts. Northern bran and 
mill-run were quoted at $39@41 ton, and 
low grade flour at $56@58, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. Kansas red 
bran sold at $35@37, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. Local millfeed prices also 
dropped, quotations showing shorts $43@ 
45 ton, middlings $52@54, mill-run $43@ 
45, and bran $36@44. These were all 
car-lot prices, f.o.b., California common 
points. Feed barley was $2.20@2.25 ewt, 
and red feed oats $2.25@2.35. No. 2 
eastern white corn was quoted at $2.58%4 
cwt and No. 8 eastern white at $2.501%4, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points. 

Porttanp, Orecon.—There is a 
demand from the interior for millfeed, 
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and supplies are not large, but.the de- 
cline in wheat had a weakening effect on 
the market. The mills quoted mill-run 
at the close of last week at $40 ton, and 
middlings at $52. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran and shorts are a drug 
on the market. Mills are all more or 
less overloaded. Demand is slow and 
sales poor. Between Feb. 14 and 21, 
prices to domestic buyers declined $3, 
making a total reduction of $5 ton since 
Feb. 12. Quotations, Feb. 21: govern- 
ment standard bran $31 ton, shorts $33 
and middlings $39, jute, car lots or mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, basis Montreal 
freights. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.70 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
ears, Fort William basis. 

Montreat.—Heavier production of 
flour recently to meet a growing demand 
has increased the supply of millfeed here, 
and there has been a drop in prices of 
$4 ton, in two successive reductions. 
Closing prices, Feb. 21: bran $32.25 ton, 
shorts $34.25, middlings $40.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wiwnirec.—There is no change in the 
millfeed situation in the prairie prov- 
inces. Business in bran and shorts con- 
tinues comparatively quiet in Manitoba, 
while farther west the demand is keen. 
Prices show no change. Quotations, Feb. 
21: Fort William basis, bran $29.50 and 
shorts $31.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba points, bran $80 and shorts 

2; Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
$31 and shorts $33; British Columbia 
points, bran $33@35 and shorts $35@37; 
Pacific Coast points, bran $36 and shorts 
$38. 

* * 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Saturday, Feb. 21, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DT ictenedbeeks e465 $23.00 $21.50@22.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 23.50 22.00@23.00 
Middlings ............. 23.50 23.00@24.00 
Rye feed .........+..+ 21.00 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 28.00@30.00 
Se CEU Nese cnc eoncese 33.00 34.00@36.00 
MEINGG TOON wcccsescces 24.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 40.00 43.00@44.00 
BE Sede ne vdoceveeves 32.50 30.50@32.00 
ror eee 33.00 32.00@33.00 
| rere Te 40.00 42.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

) _.. QRURERERETERELELES 24.00 22.00@22.50 
err 25.00 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 28.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed.... 25.00 23.00@24.00 
,.. Red dog .......-..0e0. 34.00 35.00@36.00 

Buftfalo— 

PPS DERM ccccccecccia beeee 28.00 @ 29.00 


26.50 @ 27.50 
27.00 @ 28.00 
34.00 @ 36.00 
38.00@ 40.00 
33.00 @35.00 
42.50 @ 43.00 


TT TT Tre errr me Te 
Standard middlings ... ..... 
WiGer WRIGGIIMMD .cccese case 
Pt Se Leweuehecbesee «2 oe 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 
ee DROME cccvecserenes saves 


St. Louis— 
SEE 6:0 va'0.0-0 655 40%:0 088 26.00 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.00 29.50@30.50 
ge ee 30.00 30.00@32.00 
OO error eT 15.00 13.00@14.00 
Prominy feed ...ccsces 30.00 42.00@43.00 
Kansas City— 
a | SPC ee 25.00 22.50@23.50 
BOM .ccccsccccccccccs $5.00 323.00@ 33.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.50 25.00@26.50 
Gray GHOFts ....0..008 - 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ..........s+++ 27.00 36.00@38.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weeees BEGR cc ccccccce 33.00 30.50@31.00 
PUPS BEAR .c.csccseces 33.00 30.50@31.50 
WOOD sicvcescces 32.50 30.00@30.50 
Spring middlings ..... 32.00 32.00@32.50 
TE GE nc ee av ete euese 39.00 42.00@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 38.00@40.00 
Sayer 29.00 31.00@31.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BFAR ..ccsecess 27.00 25.20@26.20 
TBR ccccccscccccceses 26.00 24.00@25.50 
yee 26.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 30.00@31.00 
MOE GO cccccvcsevesce 33.00 37.00@38.00 
WENO TOGO occ cccsvscves 23.00 26.00@27.00 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 44.00@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 39.00@43.50 
Hominy feed ......... 33.50 37.00@38.50 
Reground oat feed .... 13.00 10.50@11.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 33.00 30.00@31,00 


Hominy feed® ........... 37.00 44.00@45.00 

Gluten feedtt ..........+. 33.40 .....@32.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............. $8.30 $9.10 
| ESP oe 7.00 
es DEED eo tccsdtvesotense anee 
Kansas City . ‘ 
Milwaukee eevesee 
PEE «f0.ck pgs 6ecvecen ee gaee 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





9.10 
7.50 
9.70 
6.50 
4.70 





The United States supplies about 13 
per cent of the whole cleaned rice an- 
nually imported into the United King- 
dom, and about 2.3 per cent of the an- 
nual imports of broken and mixtures 
of whole and broken rice. 





Considering the wild fluctuations which 
the flaxseed futures market has under- 
gone in the past few weeks, its course of 
late has been remarkably steady, with 
prices for the active options ranging 
very close to $3. Apparently, for the 
time being at any rate, speculators have 
decided to let flaxseed alone, and the 
volume of trading reported has been ex- 
ceptionally light. The general situation 
shows little change, but bears out the 
statements made in these reviews two 
months ago, that as the crop year pro- 
gressed there would be enough flaxseed 
in sight to meet all actual needs. The 
Argentine crop has evidently been satis- 
factory, and shipments from Argentina 
are picking up rapidly. 


The domestic cash trade in flaxseed 
has continued to be. very light, for the 
good reason that offerings have been ex- 
ceedingly small. Elevator stocks in Du- 
luth are gradually being reduced, as 
shipments by rail are considerably in 
excess of receipts. A fair amount of 
this flaxseed, however, is going to Minne- 
apolis, where receipts, consisting in part 
of cars from Duluth, continue to run 
more than double what they were in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The western mills are naturally anxious 
to secure all the domestic flaxseed they 
can, for with the opening of lake navi- 
gation, and the arrival of new crop 
shipments from Argentina, the situation 
will obviously favor the mills at the 
eastern lake ports and at seaboard. Ap- 
parently most of the mills have their 
linseed oil output well sold through 
March and into April, but orders for 
late spring and early summer delivery 
appear to be rather small. Shipments 
east from Duluth before the close of 
navigation were so enormous that west- 
ern mills are feeling some anxiety as to 
supplies in case the oil business con- 
tinues through the spring at the present 
rate. 


The market for linseed oil meal, which 
until the past week was remarkably lit- 
tle influenced by the fluctuations in grain 
and wheat millfeeds, finally weakened, 
partly under the pressure of very large 
supplies with light demand, and partly 
in sympathy with other types of feed. 
The decline last week was about $2 ton, 
and buyers at this low level were few 
and hard to find. Export demand just 
now is rather quiet, and the domestic 
market remains remarkably uninterested 
in any form of feed buying. However, 
linseed meal has shown far less insta- 
bility than most types of feed, and no 
very extensive further decline is ex- 
pected. 

Cuicaco.—The market is much weaker, 
and prices last. week declined fully $2. 
On Feb. 21 oil meal was quoted at $42 
@43 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Demand is 
extremely dull. Crushers have been op- 
erating their plants steadily on old book- 
ings, but from the way they are going 
after néw business, old orders must be 
pretty well cleaned up. 


Mitwavuker.—Due largely to the tend- 
ency of all feedingstuffs, asking prices on 
linseed meal are off $1.50@2 ton, com- 
pared with a week ago, while cottonseed 
meal stands about unchanged, but almost 
entirely nominal. The operation of lin- 
seed mills continues active, with a good 
absorption of the oil, but hardly a com- 
parable call for the byproducts. The 
supply is in excess of demand. Spot 
buying is negligible, and little interest 
is manifested in future offerings, which 
are held $1 ton above quick meal. Mil- 
waukee flaxseed receipts during the week 
were 17 cars, against 10 in the previous 
week and 20 two weeks ago. Linseed 
meal quotations, Feb. 21, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $44@45 ton. 


Mrnneapouis.—Linseed oil meal prices 
have been adversely affected by the weak- 
ness in other feedingstuffs, though the 
decline in outside markets has been more 
pronounced than at Minneapolis. At 
Chicago oil meal is quoted at $41.50 ton, 
and at Toledo and Buffalo $42.50. At 
Minneapolis the oil mills are still well 
supplied with orders and shipping direc- 
tions, and are holding meal nominally at 
$44 ton, though demand temporarily is 
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light. The Buffalo mills are still ship- 
ping meal back into central states ter- 
ritory, which in part accounts for the 
weakness there, but the situation of late 
is a little stronger. Export inquiry for 
oil cake, which has been quiet for some 
weeks, is beginning to pick up a little. 

Dutvutn.—The flaxseed futures market 
started out stronger last week, and held 
its' improvement for a time, only to un- 
cover selling pressure with a slackening 
in support. As the week drew to a close, 
operators pulled out, leaving only a few 
interested in keeping the market alive. 
The dullness tended to reduce the num- 
ber of quotations posted. Business the 
two last days of the week practically 
came to a Standstill. Feb. 16 trading in 
April opened with a sale at $3.02, while 
at the close, Feb. 21, the price was 
$2.99. The rest of the list registered net 
losses running from 4c in the current 
month up to 1%c for May. Most of the 
limited business was in May. Crushers 
seek choice cars, but with the present 
negligible receipts find virtually none. 
Cash supplies are decidedly scarce, and 
business is at a minimum all around. 
Stocks are declining steadily, with out- 
loadings by elevators exceeding current 
receipts. 

Burraro.—In line with the decline in 
other feeds, oil meal is offered in this 
market at $42, and demand is slow at 
that figure. 


PitrrsspurcH.—The linseed oil meal mar- 
ket was inactive the entire week. Prices 
held firm. Quotations, Feb. 21, $47.20 
ton. 

Boston.—A dull, easy market for lin- 
seed meal, with some pressure to sell, but 
little inquiry. The market for shipment 
is quoted at $47@47.50 ton, in sacks, 
but this range would undoubtedly be 
shaded. 


Wiyniree.—According to local mills, 
demand for oil cake and meal in the 
domestic market is brisk. Considerable 
advertising of these products has been 
done lately, and stockmen are having the 
benefits of this class of feed brought to 
their attention. Export business is dull, 
and prices unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
21: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $42, and 
oil meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Feb. 21, 1925, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis .. 11,768 7,129 3,162 1,290 
po Pee 15,224 6,118 13,832 5,369 
Totals ...... 26,992 13,247 16,994 6,659 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Feb. 21, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, -—In store—~ 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 














Minneapolis 178 42 68 412 323 6 

Duluth..... 26 25 6 710 215 62 

Totals.... 204 67 741,122 638 68 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Feb. 17 ...$3.01% 3.00% 2.98% 3.00 2.98% 

Feb. 18 ... 3.03 3.02 3.00 3.01 3.00 

Feb. 19 ... 3.01 3.00 2.98% 2.99 2.99 

Feb, 20 ... 3.01% 3.01% 2.98% 2.99% 2.98% 

Feb, 21 ... 3.02% 3.02 2.99% 2.99% 2.98% 

WOR. B89 2. wsesee © SeO¥ ne C8n0ue ven0bs 
*Holiday. 





RUSSIA’S DIFFICULTIES IN 
FILLING GRAIN CONTRACTS 


A United States consular agent states 
that Russia has been faced with great 
difficulties in filling the grain contracts 
entered into between the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Norwegian grain monopoly 
last fall. As soon as the failure of the 
Russian crop became a definitely estab- 
lished fact, Russian grain authorities, it 
is stated, started to purchase grain sup- 
plies in Dutch pd other continental 
ports, with which to fill the Norwegian 
contracts. In most cases these purchases 
were made at- prices much above the 
price stipulated in the contracts, and the 
transactions therefore resulted in a not 
inconsiderable loss to the Soviets. 
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FLOUR MILLING AND MARKETS IN 
CONSULAR DISTRICT OF DAMASCUS 


By J. H. Keetey, Jr., American Vice Consul 


Flour milling is one of the most im- 
portant industries of Damascus, due to 
the fact that cereals form the principal 
crop raised in this district and that bread 
is the staple food of the masses, its per- 
centage of consumption being very high. 
In the city of Damascus there are 13 
mills operated by water turbines for 
grinding wheat into flour. Each of these 
has a daily output varying from 75 to 


250 sacks of about 212 lbs each. One 
large modern roller mill, with an esti- 
mated daily grinding capacity of 400 


sacks (88,000 lbs) has recently been con- 
structed in Damascus by a French’ com- 
pany, but it has not yet begun to op- 
erate. 

In the Hauran and Druse mountains 
there are some 10 mills equipped with 
gas engines. In addition, there are nu- 
merous primitive stone mills operated by 
old-fashioned waterwheels, having vary- 
ing grinding capacities. 

When the wheat crop is normal, there 
is always sufficient locally made flour to 
supply the needs of this consular district, 
and usually a surplus available for ex- 
portation to other parts of Syria. It is 
estimated that there are now on the local 


market not exceeding 200 tons flour, but. 


since the mills operate every day there 
is no necessity for a large surplus stock 
to be kept on hand. A better basis for 
computing the available flour can be had 
by referring to the supply of wheat 
which, as has been pointed out, is not 
this year adequate to meet the demands 
of this consular district, not to speak of 
those of other parts of Syria. 

A small quantity of flour is imported 
ainto this district annually for use in 
making white bread for the foreign pop- 
ulation and for making certain kinds of 
pastry. As a rule, the importation of 
foreign flour is negligible, and it assumes 
worth whilé proportions only when the 
supply of native flour is inadequate to 
meet the demands or when other circum- 
stances force the price of native flour 
up to the same level as that of foreign 
flour. 

For example, during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, this district imported from 
Australia and the United States flour to 
the value of $93,396, and in turn it sup- 
plied flour to other parts of Syria to the 
value of $407,072, while during the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, it imported only a 
few sacks from Beirut for pastry mak- 
ing purposes. During 1923 there was a 
surplus of native flour milled, and this 
district exported to other parts of Syria 
and to Palestine native flour to the value 
of $540,427. 

These figures have been obtained from 
data supplied by the local department 
of commerce. Normally, this district 
does not consume annually more than 
200 sacks of foreign flour, which is used 
for pastry making and recently as a 
mixture with native flour for bread mak- 
ing. The main sources of supply of for- 
eign flour are Australia and the United 
States. The best known Australian flour 
is the Eclipse brand. 

The native flour is, of course, cheaper 
than imported, but it is much inferior 
thereto in quality. The price of native 
flour is steadily rising in proportion to 
the increase in the price of wheat, which 
is being forced up, due to the shortage 
in 1924. 

A comparative table of prices obtained 
on Aug. 13, 1923, and on Oct. 14, 1924, 
illustrates this advance. These prices are 
given on sacks of 100 kilos (220 Ibs) 
gross weight, net 96.15 kilos (211.9 Ibs). 


1923 1924 
eS. Se es $11.35 
oo ee 4.75 10.00 
8 eee 3.43 9.37 
Special cake flour ........... oe 10.80 


The quotations for foreign flour on 
Oct. 15 were as follows: Australian, c.i.f., 
Beirut, £18 ton; American, c.i.f., Beirut, 
£22. The Eclipse brand (Australian) is 
retailed here for $7.90 per sack of 135 
Ibs net, and low grade American flour 
for $8.30. 

While the demand for foreign flour in 
this district will most probably not be as 
reat as in Palestine, Beirut and Aleppo, 
yria, local merchants are prepared to 





order flour from abroad if the present 
price of natve flour remains constant or 
increases. Heretofore it has been impos- 
sible for imported flour to compete regu- 
larly with the cheap native product. 
There are about 20 tons of foreign flour 
now in stock, obtained through dealers 
in Beirut, Syria, the port of this district. 

There is an 11 per cent ad valorem 
customs duty levied on flour imported to 
this district from the United States. 
Quotations should be in French francs 
or sterling,.c.i.f., Beirut, Syria. The 
usual terms are 25 per cent with order, 
and the balance against documents in 
Damascus. Cash with order or confirmed 
credit terms are recommended to Ameri- 
can: business houses, because of the dan- 
ger of abandonment of goods in the event 
of a rise in dollar exchange or of a 
change in market conditions. Corre- 
spondence may be in English, but French 
is preferred. 

The importation of foreign flour hav- 
ing heretofore been of minor importance, 
there are no local merchants dealing ex- 
clusively in flour. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

High prices of wheat and the unset- 
tled market continue to have a hamper- 
ing effect on trade in flour. Sales are 
light and scattered, with buyers keeping 
their purchases down to the lowest point 
possible. Shipping instructions are com- 
ing in well, and the mills are getting their 
orders well worked down. If wheat 
steadies, some business may be worked 
later on. 

The durum mill reports moderately 
good business during the past week, and 
inquiry steady. The trade was all domes- 
tic, no business for foreign shipment 
being done. No. 2 semolina in cotton 
98's, f.o.b., mill, Feb. 21, were quoted at 
5%@6%c |b, and durum patent c less. 

Nominal prices, Feb. 21, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.60@9.85 $6.20@6.45 
Bakers patent ........ 9.35@9.60 6.00@6.20 
First clear, jute....... 8.05@8.20 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 6.45@6.95 3.25@3.65 


The outside trade is showing no inter- 
est in rye flour at the moment. Things 
are so flat that the mill is receiving very 
few inquiries. Local users continue 
steady customers in the usual volume. 
Quotations in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, 
Feb, 21: pure white, $7.75@8; No. 2 
straight, $7.50@7.75; No. 3 dark, $6.50 
@6.75; No. 5 blend, $7.60@7.80; No. 8 
rye, $7.85@8. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Dh BME wads y so 90200. 6604 16,775 46 
PPOVIOUS WOOE 2 occccrceves 16,680 46 
BOOT GOD 60 i668 ac eene sawed 14,055 38 
TWO VOATS GBS ....sccccres 96,860 70 


Based on lower foreign cables, the 
wheat market presented an easier under- 
tone early in the week. Later the Rus- 
sian buying of flour and wheat at the 
seaboard had a good effect, the market 
rallying and prices scoring recovery. 
Export workings of Duluth No. 1 north- 
ern and durum held in the East were 
reported, and this factor induced buying 
confidence abroad by the steadiness and 
improvement in this country. May durum 
covered a range of 9c in the week end- 
ing Feb. 21, and at the close stood “— 
a trifle firmer than the base of Feb. 
July took on activity late, and finished 
practically unchanged. 

Country receipts are not moving in 
very freely; consequently, cash offerings 
and business are curtailed. Mills are 
after choice durums and spring wheat, 
with high protein. There is not much of 
this class of wheat to be found, and 
trade runs light. Elevators were called 
upon to care for the surplus offerings, 
which they did, generally. Off grades, 
however, are hard to move. n the 
spring list bids were advanced Ic and on 
some of the amber durum Sc, with the 
mixed put up 6c. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 21 at $1.79%@2.18%, No. 2 $1.77% 
@2.14%, No. 3 $1.75%@2.10%, and No. 
1 northern spring $1.77%@2.03%. 


Daily closing 


rices of durum wheat, 


in cents per bushel: 





o——Amber éurum——\ -—Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 


Feb. No. 1 No. 2 
14... 186% @207% 186% @207% 184% 182% 
16... 184% @205% 183% @205% 182% 180% 
17... 184% @205% 183% @205% 182% 180% 
18.. 186% @207% 185% @207% 184% 182% 
19.. 191% @212% 189% @212% 186% 184% 
20.. 189% @210% 187% @210% 184% 182% 
21... 190% @211% 188% @211% 185% 183% 





February 25, 1925 








The mathe of the late winter h:s 
contributed to the relatively slack c:/! 


for buckwheat flour in recent week.. 
Buyers appear to be fairly well su))- 
plied to meet current needs. Mills, how- 





With practically 12,500,000 bus oats 
carried in local elevators and the stor- 
age situation rather tight, the movement 
of this grain here is drying up and in- 
terest waning. No. 3 white on track 
closed Feb. 21 at 45%c, or fractionally 
below the final figure of Feb. 14. Barley 
continues a slow and narrow affair. The 
range closed Feb. 21 a little firmer than 
on Feb. 14. The cash rye market firmed 
up Feb. 21. The May future indicated 
considerable activity and price action, 
and moved much in common with wheat. 
Compared with Feb. 14, the local deliv- 
ery closed with a 114c loss. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 21, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 





Spring .... 321 64 $1 11 106 3 
Durum ,... 242 129 590 275 5 3 
Winter .... es 2 ee ee ee ee 
Bonded .... 11 ee _ 11 

Totals .. 574 195 681 297 111 6 
COPfM coccce 15 588 13 e. oe ee 
Oats ...... 24 96 3 16 
EO ccccces 133 116 371 
Barley 33 5 

Bonded... 3 ee o* ats o. 
Flaxseed .. 26 25 6 63 9 

NOTES 


Reports from Buffalo are that storage 
boats there are unloading rapidly. 

W. F. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor in Duluth. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., has returned from 
a business trip to Chicago. 

Elevator stocks of corn at the close 
of business, Feb. 21, were reported as 
100,469 bus, an increase of 15,194 for 
the week. 

An early rail movement of flour and 
millfeed from interior points is expected. 
Arrivals will be stored in local sheds 
until boats commence operations. 


Marine interests are planning for the 
conditioning of the vessels that wintered 
in Duluth-Superior harbor. The expec- 
tation is that the season of 1925 will be 
one of the largest in point of activity 
that the port has ever known. 


Last week the West End Business Men’s 
Association was served with a lunch at 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co.’s plant and 
afterward taken through the bakery. H. 
W. Zinsmaster had charge of the affair. 
The bakery is getting to be a popular 
place for holding civic meetings, and the 
management is interested in showing vis- 
itors what a modern baking plant should 
be like. 


Active shipping of durum wheat by 
rail from Duluth-Superior elevators is 
now in progress. Most of that going out 
is owned by mills and is moving to vari- 
ous points for milling purposes. These 
shipments are relieving the congested ele- 
vator situation, and stocks are now show- 
ing some decrease daily instead of in- 
creases. Very little spring wheat is mov- 
ing out. Some flaxseed is being shipped, 
but no coarse grains. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREEK FLOUR IMPORTS IN 1924 

The average monthly importation of 
wheat flour into Greece during 1924 was 
about 112,000 bbls. Stocks of imported 
flour on hand in Greece on Jan. 1, 1925, 
were placed at about 169,000 bbls (28,000 
at Pireus, 124,000 at Saloniki, and the 
remainder scattered). 

Bread prices have risen sharply since 
the middle of 1924, owing to the increase 
in flour prices abroad, due in turn to the 
shortage in the world wheat crop. Bread 
riots have been feared in Pireus from 
time to time, but thus far normal condi- 
tions have prevailed, according to As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Dickerson, 
Athens. 





The 1924-25 cotton crop of Brazil is 
estimated to be 605,000 bales of 478 lbs 
net, according to a commercial report, 
which is an increase of 29,000 bales, or 
5 per cent, over the revised official esti- 
mate for 1923-24 of 575,930 bales. 


ever, appear to be rather busy filling 


standing orders. 
Minneapouis.—Buckwheat prices a))- 
parently have followed the downward 
trend of other grains, and show a lo s 
of 10c cwt on the week.. There is a 






































dull market. Prices: Japanese buct- 
wheat, $2.10; silver hull, $2.05; mixe.\, —— 

52.05; bulkheads, 5@10c less. 

Cuicaco.—The buckwheat market young ! 
slow. Fancy Japanese was quoted at tlc us 
week end at $2.50@2.55 cwt, and fan a, 

ilw < ( is 
silver hull at $2.35. To git 

MitwavuKkee.—The buckwheat market wi 
registered a decline of 10c cwt, largely i: Demand 
sympathy with the general trend o/ Was t 

. A . pe 
grain, flour and feed prices. This h::; Through 
been reflected into buckwheat flour pric: ci 
to some extent. Mills are fairly bus In = 
filling standing orders, but are not ge'- : 
ting much new business. The mildne aa 
of the late winter season merely has a Repor 
centuated the relatively slack call for fc 
flour throughout the winter, owing to th: Ben "s 
natural decline in consumption. Buc! _ 
wheat receipts in this market are sma sc 
and demand light. Closing quotation 
Feb. 21: silver hull, $2.20@2.30 ewt Pass 
Japanese, $2.35@2.40. you a | 

Toronto.—Trade in buckwheat is slow Mote 
Buyers seem to be fully supplied for th - yor 
present. Prices are 2c higher than aatete 
week ago. On Feb. 21 Canadian seller 
were asking 82@87c bu for good qualit 
buckwheat, in car lots, on track, countr The 
points in Ontario, according to freight+ el 

Cl 

Burrato.—Demand for buckwheat i the pr 
very limited, and supply light. An oc ther’s 
casional lot is offered at $2.35 cwt, an breakf 
recleaned Japanese at $2.40. her wi 

“Goe 

Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks To 1 

The following table shows stocks of grai: plied: 
in store at above points for week endin: Widow 
Feb. 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats. Barley ~ aX A n 
Consolidated .... 882 602 43 ‘ 
Ogilvies ......... 542 232 «164 the Lt 
Grain Growers .. 753 923 428 Prince 
Fort William .... 255 221 129 ee P 
CM anecees 1,467 972 313 38 pages, 
Northland ....... 3,153 1,621 764 .. the ex 
Port Arthur ..... 618 379 17 mis forme 
Can. Gov't ...... 508 174 120 981 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,800 497 106 329 Hughe 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,392 507 85 204 
Private elevators. 10,196 4,783 2,431 71¢ 

Totals ......... 28,1 566 10,910 4,602 3,069 “Oh 
oa eee bi'297 4,877 848 745 m | 
Receipts ........ 1,816 550 241 83 ~= 
Rail shipments... 1,107 175 35 14 Na 

you st 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) Vv. W 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... @ BOE seccevccecos 624 
No. 1 northern..2,210 Durum ......... 1,371 “Ww 
No. 2 northern..2,476 Kota ..........- 43 boss 1 
No. 3 northern..1,700 Winter ....'..... 2 Oss 
ak, srs cyan oh 2,041 Special bin .... 139 late. 
Se eee 986 Gthere . 2.20005 1,423 “It 
No. 5 special. S BeeOMRe ccvcese 10,196 - 

SD ate 400 explai 
No. 6 special. 1 Coiad 55%... 23,566 Fo 

Oats— eo Oats— Bus “Wha 
. wh SS Aree mf are 1,084 do no 
es es See SE bc cccaces 632 “Ng 
Me, 6 GS Weesses 778 Private ........ 4,783 "i 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 59 and ] 
SOO ate das ans 2,094 | 10,910 M aga: 

Exports by Customs Districts “Ay 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour gan?” 
(bbls) from the United States by customs pom 
districts in November and December, 1924, Po 
as reported by the Department of Commerce for th 
(000’s omitted): crossi 

November December "| 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
_ Massachusetts .... 54 10 eee 1 Lac 
St. Lawrence ..... 15 See 15 “ sae 
MANNE aos Ua.wek< os are 52 And 
New York ....... 4,448 465 1,583- 330 things 
Philadelphia ..... 1,468 33 2,675 34 exhun 
Maryland ........ 676 137 548 117 $ 
Virginia ....:..... 298 20 80 18 Life. 
CE -o's.¢ ac setu'ee os” 10 eee eee 
ED <4 narigvenes eee 1 eee 1 ow 
ais, Sake ae 100 os ‘ 
New Orieans ..... 8,423 408 4,834 531 this ¢ 
ree 525 1 269 “Ol 
Galveston ........ 5,957 87 4,906 109 f 
San Antonio ...... 7 4 3 2 anoth 
El Paso ... oey. + a as 3 Passt 
Arizona ..... 3 1 2 1 
Los Angeles . ; ese 2 6 1 
San Francisco .... 16 33 8 25 
OS 3,242 118 1,314 77 . 
Washington ...... 1,076 181 ‘921 150 Wi 
Montana-Idaho .... ... ae ae 1 word 
Duluth-Superior .. 6,082 576 but a 
Wisconsin ........ 62 ees ees eee 
Michigan ......... ‘ea 3 ae 3 grege 
Porto Rico ....... axe 1 aie 1 stand 
Totals .......... 27,881 1,616 17,791 1,452 hours 
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VENERABLE ROLLS 
Young Benjamin Franklin, so history tells 
us, 
Came into possession of two rolls of bread; 
(His ponderous fame as a scholar compels us 
To give passing thought to just how he 
was fed.) 
Demand of the proof that this anecdote witty 
Was based upon facts caused the sages to 
peer 


Through Benjamin's haunts in the brotherly 
city, 
In the hope that some relic of proof would 
appear. 
t last their hard work with success was 
rewarded ; 
teports coming in say a traveling man 
foun 
ten Franklin’s two rolls on a table un- 
guarded— 
A Market Street restaurant serving them, 
sound! —A. W. E. 
* * 
Passerby: “Can I help you? I can tell 


you a bit about this make of car.” 
Motorist (in trouble): “Well, keep it 
to yourself; there are ladies present.”— 
Passing Show (London). 
- * 


A SLAM AT DAD 


The daughter of a certain strict prin- 
cipled old deacon had attended a dance 
the previous night, much against her fa- 
iher’s wishes. When she appeared for 
lreakfast the next morning, he greeted 
her with the words: 

“Good morning, daughter of Satan.” 

To which the maiden respectfully re- 
plied: “Good morning, father.”—Cornell 
Widow. 

* * 

A modicum of fame has accrued to 
the Long Island barber who shaved the 
Prince of Wales. Double-leaded front 
pages, however, are at the command of 
the expert who can prove he ever per- 
formed a like operation on Charles E. 
Hughes.—Life. 

* 
UP TO DATE 

“Oh, what a cute little dolly! Does 
she say ‘Mamma’ when you squeeze her?” 

“Naw! My dolly’s a modern doll. When 
you squeeze her, she says, ‘Oh, boy? ”— 
M. W. A. Bulletin. 


* * 


“What does this mean, sir?” said the 
hoss to his clerk coming in 30 minutes 
late. 

“It was on account of the awful fog,” 
explained the culprit. 

“Fog! Fog!’ said the boss, testily. 
“What has ‘the fog to do with it? You 
do not live across the bay.” 

“No, sir, I know I don’t, but you do, 
and I thought you’d be late.”—Forbes 
Magazine. 

* * 

“An’ phwat’s become ov Moike Flana- 
gan?” 

“Poor chap! He mistook a taxihorn 
for the midday whistle, an’ stopped work 
crossing the Strand !’—Gaiety. 

* @# 

Lady (to distinguished archeologist) : 
“And these cities—and things — and 
things—which you so 0 Soe AP oe 
77 edie they be used again?”— 
wipe. 

fe * * is 

“Waiter, there’s something queer about 
this coffee—it tastes like cocoa.” 

“Oh, beg pardon, sir, I’ve given you 
another customer’s tea by mistake.”— 
Passing Show (London). 


A DEFINITION 
Wifey (exasperated): “Solving cross- 
word puzzles again, eh? You're nothing 
but a fatuous prodigal, totally devoid of 
gregariousness, sympathy and under- 
standing, spending all your precious 
hours fathoming meaningless nonsense; 
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a wastrel, fit only to be classed with those 
mammals which, lacking in intellect, in- 
habit the jungles of darkest Africa!” 

Hubby (looking up from his cross- 
word puzzle absent-mindedly): “In how 
many letters?”—Judge. 


- * 


“FULL” COVERAGE 

Doe Bly: “I see in the paper where 
three persons were killed in a feud.” 

Frankie M: “Those little cheap cars 
are dangerous.”—Selected. 

. * 
THE SLACK SEASON 

Mrs. Hemmandhaw: “You say there is 
nothing in your line during the winter 
months. What is your work?” 

The Wanderer: “Lady, I’m a baseball 
mascot.”—Youngstown Telegram, 

* * 

He (after being kept waiting by con- 
sistently unpunctual financée): “Well— 
I suppose I shouldn’t complain; so far, 
you’ve always got the day and the month 
right.”—Judge. 

- - 

They say that crossword puzzling im- 
proves your vocabulary; just think what 
Shakespeare could have done if he had 
known: emu, yak, Ra, Po, the Scotch 
word for one, the combining form of 
chlorine, the Greek alphabet and an 
Etruscan drinking-cup !—Life. 

* * 


Student in Military Science Class: 
“Captain, I have neither pencil nor pa- 

r.” 
Captain: “What would you think of a 
soldier who went to battle without rifle 
and ammunition?” 

“IT would think he was an officer, sir.” 
—Denison Flamingo. 


- * 


Albert: “What’s the difference between 
a drama and a melodrama?” 

Bernard: “Well, in a drama the heroine 
merely throws the villain over. In a 
melodrama, she throws him over the 
cliff !’—Parrakeet. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS MILL 
connection for Michigan territory on salary 
and commission. Address 2418, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 2425, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. ° 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED 


By well-known southwestern mill 
producing very high grade popular 
flour, a capable field man, not only 
able to produce results himself, but 
to supervise sales and operations of 
others, Headquarters Memphis. 
Territory, Tennessee, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and Georgia. Stocks and 
Business established. Give experi- 
ence and references in first letter. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address 2421, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “N. J.,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
up to 1,000 bbis; over 15 years’ experience 
in milis; have ground hard and soft 
wheat; can come at once; state salary; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
oe care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
cs) 


MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities wishes position 
with mill; North Dakota preferred, Ad- 
dress 2431, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
in mills from 500 bbis up; best of refer- 
ences; age 36; will consider position as 
assistant head miller or second in large 
mill. Address 1015, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has baked and demonstrated to best bak- 
eries in Southwest wants position with mill 
making quality flour; prefer Colorado and 


Utah; record will bear inspection. Address 
1014, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER DESIRES POSITION IN 
mill of 150 bbls and upwards or assistant 
in larger capacity; good references; ex- 
perienced; can make repairs; understand 
tempering wheat; married; would prefer 
steady position at fair salary. Address 
2427, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





PRACTICAL BREAD BAKER, FORMERLY 
superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Fritz Staasen, 609 Chippewa Street, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 





BY MILLER OF 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real knowledge of the business 
and can get results far above the average; 
want head miller’s position in mill from 
200 to §00 bbis, or assistant in larger plant 
where there is chance for advancement; 
best of recommendations as to character 
and ability. R. J. Gray, Barnesville, Minn. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM NORTH- 
western or southwestern milling company 
seeking man of 15 years’ flour sales ex- 
perience for car-lot trade in northeastern 
Ohio; possibly would consider drawing ac- 
count arrangements, plus expenses, if mill 
brand is not well established. Address 
2426, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS EXPORT MANAGER BY YOUNG MAN 
thoroughly experienced in sale of flour to 
all countries; well qualified to organize 
department and develop a good business 
for a large mill; have also had domestic 
sales and mill experience; at present con- 
nected with large firm but desire change. 
Address 2434, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER A NO. A-1 
experienced flour salesman with personal 
following for past eight years in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa? Married, age 35; highest 
of references; will consider territory else- 
where if mill has established business to 
start; don’t let compensation prevent you 
from answering this ad. Address 2432, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





785 


FOR SALE—EXCELLENT - MINNESOTA 
mill property; unexcelled transit privi- 
leges; brands alive; good feed territory; 
property modern; owner wishes to retire; 
bargain for any one interested in mill 
property. Address 2400, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—CENTRAL INDIANA: THREE- 
story brick, 75-bbl N. & M. sifter mill, 
with 50,000-bu elevator and coal sheds; 
best wheat territory in state; private 
ground, N. K, P. road; stand thorough in- 
vestigation; real opportunity. Sharpsville 
Mill, Elevator & Coal Co., Sharpsville, Ind. 








BAKERY WANTS 








ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH, IT IS IM- 
perative that I sell my bake shop and 
temporarily get out of business; can make 
a very attractive proposition in order to 
effect quick sale; this shop is a money- 
maker and enjoys a good trade. Address 
F. M. Jenkins, Sanitary Bakery, Olive 
Hill, Ky. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 








EXPERIENCED, AGGRESSIVE FLOUR 
salesman, now representing southwestern 
mill in Michigan, is desirous of making a 
change; well acquainted with bakery and 
jobbing trade; A-1 references can be fur- 
nished; would like to hear from a good 
southwestern mill requiring an A-1 repre- 
sentative for the state of Michigan. Ad- 
dress ‘“Michigan,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 645 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





A SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD 
miller is desirous of connecting himself 
with a good milling concern; have 30 
years’ practical experience in milling of 
all kinds of grain; good mechanic and 
understands all kinds of machinery; will- 
ing to go anywhere if steady position; 
mills from 300 to 3,000 bbis; can furnish 
the very best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 2380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, WHO 
has been both territory man and general 
salesman, with following in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, wishes to rep- 
resent on salary or commission basis 
northwestern mill making positively a pure 
spring wheat flour, and also a Kansas mill 
with quality products; whether brands are 
known or not immaterial, but will not con- 
sider lesser territory than two states. Ad- 
dress Box 10, care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PARTNER WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
miller with some cash to take interest in 
mill and elevator in favorable location; 
unusual opportunity. Address 2424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—FOR LABORATORY USE, ONE 
small dough mixer, 1-lb loaf capacity, 
and one Freas vacuum drying oven. Ph. 
Orth Co., 202-204 Florida St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 








“Better in Every Way” 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so 
many years we have striven hard for 
improvements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don’t take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is usin 
them, who has used other brands an 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 

MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 

Manufacturers of 
White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 
Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 
F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 

WALTER HARBISON. 

If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. T can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the ——. 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





W. GRUNBAUM & CO. 


Importers of Flour and Feedingstuffs for 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and 
Austria Hapag Haus, HAMBURG, 1 
Desire to represent first-class American 
and Canadian mills 
Cable Address: Baiimgriin Hamburg. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL FALLS ROLLER 
mill located Sheboygan Falls, Wis; ample 
water power. Address bids to either Fred 
8. Morris, care Vollrath Co., or A. H. 
Hayssen, care Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboy- 
gan, is. 


The Blake Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Corresponde-.ce solicited 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
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IN BANKRUPTCY 


Unreserved Auction Sale of Flour Mills, 
Land, Machinery and Equipment 


AS INSTRUCTED by the Inspectors of the CANADIAN 
CEREAL AND FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, the un- 
dersigned Trustee offers for sale by PUBLIC AUCTION WITH- 
OUT RESERVE, subject only to taxes (unless previously disposed 
of by private sale), at the auction rooms of WARD PRICE, LIM- 
ITED, 111 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, on Tuesday, March 
17, 1925, at 2:30 p.m., the following milling properties in Ontario: 


PARCEL No. 1 
TILLSONBURG MILLS: Extensive freehold property, known 
as the Canadian Cereal and Flour Mills, at Tillsonburg, on which is 
said to be erected a flour mill having a reputed capacity of 500 
barrels per day; barley mill, reputed capacity 50 barrels per day; 
pea mill, reputed capacity 120 barrels per day; grain elevator, 
reputed capacity 30,000 bushels; outbuildings; together with all the 
machinery on the premises; any interest the Trustee may have in 
the following brands: 
Good Cheer, Zarina, Bakers King, Nianza, Dopcon, 
Wheatlets, Diamond ‘N’, Veteran, Lamond, Cladius, 
Justice, Phoenix, Ontario, Cream of Wheat, 
and all the shares in the Tillson Spur Line Railway. 
Motive Power—Steam, electricity and auxiliary water power said 
to be of 120 Horse Power. 
Railways—The mill is served by C. N. R., C. P. R. and Michigan 
Central Railways. 


PARCEL No. 2 

LINDSAY MILLS: Extensive freehold property known as the 
Canadian Cereal and Flour Mills at Lindsay, on which is said to be 
erected a flour and oatmeal mill, chop mill, store house, office build- 
ing, bag house, water power plant, steam power plant, cottages, 
sheds and other buildings. There is also a fully equipped grain ele- 
vator situated on a railway siding leased from the C. N. R. The 
mills are not fully equipped with machinery. The elevator is fully 
equipped. 

Railways—The mill is served by the C. N. R., C. P. R., and is 
on the direct line from Port McNichol to Montreal, St. John, N. B., 
and Portland, Maine. 


PARCEL No. 3 

EMBRO MILL: Freehold property known as the Canadian 
Cereal and Flour Mills at Embro, consisting of about five acres of 
land, a stone oat mill building erected thereon, together with water 
rights. The mill is not equipped with machinery. 

TERMS: Ten per cent of purchase money to be paid at time of 
sale and the balance as set out in THE TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF SALE, which may be had on application to the under- 
signed. 

Arrangements may be made at the office of the Trustee to inspect 
the properties prior to the auction sale, and the purchaser, whether 
or not he shall have inspected the properties prior to said sale, shall 
be deemed to have purchased with full knowledge of the character 
and condition thereof in all respects. 

DATED at Toronto, this 16th day of February, 1925. 

H. T. JAMIESON, C. A., Trustee. 
Of Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, C. A., 
1405 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario. 
Messrs. Aylesworth, Wright, Thompson and Lawr, 
Solicitors for the Trustee. 

















The American Miller 


Chicago, Il. 
Monthly—Subscription Price, $2 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Weekly—Subscription Price, $2 


Both, One Year, for $3 


APRPDRESS EITHER PAPER 


wheat andthe 

completest of 

systems of equip- 

ment for clean- 

ing and grinding 

it and for subkse- 
quently separating pure flour parti- 
cles from that which is not flour, the 
best flour still has within itself an 
objectionable coloring matter in its oil 
which Nature would correct in time 
if the manufacturer and consumer 
could afford to wait long enough. 
The Alsop Electrical Process gives 
the desired results immediately, 
without the slightest harmful effects. 
Hence, it has become indispensable to 
the commercial production of high- 
grade flour. 











JOHN E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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